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The twentieth century is the epoch 
of the refinement and fruition of the 
social sciences; The Philosophy of Social 
Science is a really original and superb 
contribution towards this consummation. 
It embodies a synthesis of knowledge of 
human nature and human destiny in the 
light of the manifoldaims and goals set 
forth by the various social sciences and 
theic ordering or hierarchy by common 
life-experience and wisdom. 


Contemporary social conflicts and 
contradictions can only be resolved by this 
new discipline that unfolds and cherishes 


alternative afid complementary truths and 
values at different dimensions, and, 
on the basis of the logical principles 


of dialectic and consistency, rises beyond 
them to universal and immutable truths 
and values for mankind’s comsaon 
understanding and dedication, It leads 
social sciences to the universal insights, 
experiences and values of Man—One 
Community, One Culture, One World: 
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The modern movement towards specialization and compartmentali- 
zation of knowledge has brought about a confusion in human thought 
and chaos in valuation. These are today hopefully counteracted by a 
reverse trend towards the discovery of the unity of knowledge. The 
unity of science as conceived today is a commonness of human under- 
Standing grounded in certain fundamental principles, techniques and 
methods that offer an explanation of the physical world from the atom to 
the star, and from the cell to the human animal. Similarly the unity of 
social science comprises a commonness of human insight, appreciation 
and consecration based on an interchange and co-ordination of the fun- 
damental notions and methods of the various social studies dealing with 
man, his behayiour and culture, a 

The philosophy of social science aims at an integration of know- 
ledge about human fature and human destiny. It does not represent 
a fresh addition to the social sciences, but is concerned with the analysis, 
description and clarification of the foundations of the existing social 
sciences. It embodies the corpus of a general” or integrated theory of 
Social phenomena. It is continuous with the Philosophy of science in 
So far as it is a powerful and indispensable tool of the unification of 


in Psychology, and psychology itself becomes the science of man, be- 
haviour and values. The philosophy of social science also extends into 
the various social disciplines, notions of the new logic and mathematics. 
The paradoxes of contradictions in modern mathematics find their counter- 
Parts in mutually antinomic or antagonistic social and political assump- 
tions, attitudes and values, and cry for resolution by the philosophy of 
social science. 

An interdisciplinary approach can alone stimulate the development 
of new logical techniques converting what are today areas of ideological 
struggle and conflict into fields of dispassionate scientific analysis. Neither 
“the sociology of knowledge” nor “the history of intellectual develop- 
ment,” that deal with the impact of science on Society and vice versa and 
that have forestalled the philosophy of social science, can clarify Society’s 
value system, its implications and the relevance of social structure and 
process to it. It is the collaboration of the various social disciplines that 
reveals the nature of the social reality and its manifold dimensions and 
norms on the basis of the social nature and destiny of man. 

The philosophy of social science does not accept the dichotomy bet- 
ween science and humanities. It understands and interprets human nature 

and human history in the light of the manifold aims and goals set forth 
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by the various social sciences and their ordering or hierarchy by com- 
mon life experience and wisdom. Unfortunately the interdependence 
of techniques, methods and principles, from which all recent discoveries 
and interpretations of man and his behaviour and values derive, is in the 
initial stage. The interdisciplinary approach in the field of the sociai 
sciences has in fact just begun. But this has already brought to the focus 
an integrated theory of the basic conceptual triad, Man—Communication 
—Social Situation, or Person—Value—Institution, comprising the self- 
perpetuating interactions of human beings, goals and pattern of institu- 
tions dealt with by the various social sciences. The uniqueness of social 
experience is due, according to Dewey, to the constant interchanges bet- 
ween man and his environing world “with their pervasive qualitative 
unity” and vast potentialities whose release varies with the manner and 
range of association. He appropriately speaks of these ongoing inter- 
actions in society as “transactions,” as constant breaks and reunions, 
movements and culminations of the human person im, of and by the world, 
albeit confined, to the pragmatist context. 


Jaspers, on the other hand, speaks of the infiniteness of human com- 
munication as a human faith. He observes: “Boundless openness to 
communication is not the consequence of any knowledge, it is the deci- 
sion to follow a human road. The idea of communication is not Utopia, 
but faith. Each man is confronted with the question whether he strives 
toward it, whether he believes in it, not as something other-wordly, but 
as something utterly actual: whether he believes in our potentiality real- 
ly to live together, to speak together, through this togetherness to find 
our way to the truth, and thereby finally to become authentically our- 
selves.” The constant give-and-take between Homo sapiens, the symbolis- 
ing animal, the pattern of his common goals, meanings and values, and 
communication through which he finds his real or authentic self comp- 
rises the fundamental data of the social sciences. Such dynamic recipro- 
city or interdependence embodies a structured, meaningful, normative 
whole which can be defined and interpreted by philosophical rather than 
by scientific methods. Communication or communion as an ever-ex- 
panding, ever-deepening process holds the key to the dynamics of society, 
spirit and culture. For the social sciences it embodies the full potentia- 
lities of the antinomic and complementary modes of immediacy and eterni- 
ty, self-acceptance and self-transcendence that like the threads of warp 
and woof weave the ever-richer fabric of persons, values and culture. 
Man attains complete knowledge and experience through a dialectic o 
reason and impulse, egoism and communion, intrinsic and instrumental 
values, All human relations and institutions similarly embody a ceaseless 
tension and integration of polar and complementary modes or categories. 
Only through a dialectical movement of such opposite principles and 
values as freedom and order, stability and change, unity and individua- 
tion, instrument and final purpose can human society relate itself to the 
total universe and ultimate reality, and find a definition of its true mean- 
ing and purpose. Whether in philosophy or in the social sciences it is 
increasingly recognised that man and nature, freedom and destiny are 
not separate, and also that intellect and faith, reascn and intuition should 


now be restored to their roles for the perception and fusion of inner be- 
ing with outer reality. 
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4 Accordingly the philosophy of social science completes the task of 
unification of human knowledge systematically sought by the philosophy 
of science. It also provides the norm and direction of rational social 
action amidst the present confusion and conflict of values in con- 
temporary civilization, which is in no small measure due’to the compart- 
mentalization of the sociat sciences, each concerned with its fractional 
values and having little relevance to the assumptions, goals and methods 
of another. The twentieth century is the epoch of the refinement and 
fruition of the social sciences. Such culmination rests on philosophy 
which in this growing world age will not only re-integrate man, values 
and culture, all caught today in an eddy of strange contradictions, but 
will also integrate human knowledge and social action, and revive man’s 
faith and confidence in the harmony of the universe, the solidarity of man- 
kind and the unity of knowledge. g 

The J. K. Institute of Sociology and Human Relations is a centre 
of interdisciplinary investigations of various kinds, It was to provide 
formal training in methodology for young social scientists that consider- 
able materials dř this work have been used asLectures. In several seminars 
of the Departments of Economics, Sociology and Social Work, and Philoso- 


phy, attended also by distinguished foreign scholars, the methodological 
criticism and analysis as developed in this work have facilitated inter- 
d for integrations 


disciplinary endeavours and provided the background 
of existing knowledge and prescriptions of social policy. A 

Certain materials of the volume have appeared as articles in such 
well-known Journals as Sociology and Social Research, the Journal of 
Philosophy and the Proceedings of the International Congress of Sociology. 
I have also utilized an address which I delivered atthe Agra University 
as President of the Indian Sociological ‘Association in 1957. My thanks 
are due to my young colleagues, Mr. Sushil Chandra and Dr. T. K. Majum- 
dar, for the revision of the proofs and the index. 
University of Lucknow, RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
Basanta Panchami, 1960. 
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The Conceptual Framework, of the Triad: Man, Values and Scciety 


The philosophy of social science aims at discovering the structure of 
the real, whole or complete man and society. This is facilitated by the 
conceptual framework of a triangular interaction or “transaction” between 
Man, Communication and Institution, or between Person, Value and Cul- 
ture, which encompasses the entire range of phenomena dealt with by the 
various social sciences in their different dimensions or orders. Recent 
advances in social theory point to the new reality that the individual person, 
his values and his institutions are not separate and independent, but supple- 
ment and integrate one another. There is no hiatus between universality 
and oe freedom and order, immanence and transcendence in the 
dynamic interplay between man, his individdal and group function, and his 
physical and cultural*heritage. The search for the ‘essence’ or ‘reality’ 
of man and society comprises both the revelation of the triadic relationship 
and qualitative unity of the Man—Communication—Society pattern and 
the clarification of the dimensions or levels of this relationship. 


The Triadic Social Field of Several Orders 


From the Le Play-Geddes triangular biological ‘field’ of Folk—Work 
—Place through the psychological ‘field’ of Man—Behaviour—Social 
Situation to the social philosophical field of Petrson—Values—Institution 
we have to understand society as a continuous dynamic interchange of 
bi-polar processes that tise from the biological through the inter-subjective 
to the metaphysical dimension. Neither can persons be isolated from goals 
and values, institutions and culture, nor new orders or dimensions of human 
interaction or value that overreach concrete social situations and institutions 
disregarded. Man—Behaviour—Social Situation or Person—Values— 
Institution, to be sure, are not three independent factors as in the Classical 
social analysis, but are triple facets of the same integral ‘field’ or ‘pattern.’ 
OF the triad Person—Value—Institution, the crucial facet or phase is value. 
The person is a dynamic organism whose pattern of development includes 
the conscious striving for values that indeed spells his directional growth 
as well as the configuration of society and institutions. On the one hand, 
man constantly seeks to improve the value quality and potentiality of society 
and institutions. On the other hand, these latter introject values into the 
struggling, aspiring person and at the same time provide the external milicu 
for the maximum realisation of values. Values ate not only motivations 
underlying the behaviour of man in society, but also heuristic principles 
that explain both individual behaviour in relation to the physical and the 
social world as well as an objective social relationship, behaviour, institution 
and social system, As there are levels or dimensions of values, so ate there 
also levels or dimensions, of institutional behaviour and cultural pattern. 

The philosophy of social science inteZrites together the theory of Man 
and Personality (Anthropology as in German terminology), the theory 


of Human Motivations, Vaiues and Behaviour (Psychology), Ethics and 
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Axiology) and the theory cf Human Institutions and Culture (Sociology and 
Culturology as in White’s terminology). The notion of the ‘field’ or ‘pattern’, 
marked by qualitative integrity or order, is the unifying and coordinating 
concept. The ordering concepts of social ‘field’ or ‘pattern’ and ‘transac- 
ticns’ therein ate philosophical rather than scientific postulates. ‘These 
stress both tension and regularity, unstability and unity in the social adjust- 
ment and inter-relations at different levels or dimensions that elude the 
analytical methods of science. Communicaticn or Communion, which, 
is the central social process and the matrix cf human meanings and values 
cannot well be defined and categorised by science. Multi-dimensionality 


is the essence of human activity and values, and demands philosophical 
procedures and treatment. 


The Neticn cf Complementarity in Sccial Scieme 


Man lives in a multi-dimensicnal world, and his social adventure can- 
not be divided and segregated into isolated entities or variables as in the 
procedure of Classical social science. Like the philosophy of science, the 
philosophy of social science postulates the theory of ‘complementarity,’ 
which provides the major key to the understanding of man and his goals, 
values and behaviour. No longer should we accept the separation of mecha- 
nical, organic, psychological and metaphysical modes of thought in resp-ct 
of man and society: all are ‘complementary,’ perspectival. As in mode:n 
physics, so in social sciente, we have to move to and fro between alternative 
theories and truths for interpreting the whole of human experience with its 
antinomic or contradictory principles, attitudes and values. Corresponding 
to the complementary wave and particle conceptions of electron or light 
and of those of position and velocity, we have the mutually exclusive but 
complementary conceptions of instinct and reason, gratification and frustra- 
tion, freedom and discipline, intrinsic and instrumental values, isolation and 
communion, self-acceptance and self-transcendence in the social and moral 
sciences. Man, values and culture are organised and yet divided across 
the ages by the above incompatible, yet complementary assumpiions and 
attitudes in the various dimensions of life and its adjustment. The main 
task of the philosophy of social science is to harmonise and integrate the 
contradictory and ‘complementary’ theories derived from the various levels 
or dimensions of Man—Values—Society, 

Obviously, our present social theories, based on an epistemological 
crror, reflect neither the spontaneity and openness of the social reality, 
nor man’s perennial sense of unity and wholeness in universal nature as 
he moves to and fro from the conformity to the laws of nature and the so- 
cial code to the freedom, triumph and transcendence of his own values, 
and builds up and transforms the physical and social world in the pattern 
of the latter. Since man’s behaviour and experience cut, across many dimen- 
sions, and metaphysics provides the law of his living, itis metaphysical 
speculations as regards man and society, subsuming the patterns of mathe- 
matical, biological and psychological thought, that furnish the ultimate 
postulates of all social sciences and social action. 

The Dialectic of Mind, Behaviour and Society 


Man—Values—and Society 2%e in unlimited J 
interchange that make the real and complete M 
ment, such as the crowd man and the masz 


ynamic reciprocity and 
an, not the perverse frag- 
man, and the true human 
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community, not the mass society which expresses and promotes pernicious 


disvalues and social deviations. Only in the open or infinte society can ` 


values reach universality and transcendence, and there can be perfect, uni- 
versal and whole men fully related to other perfect universal and whole 
me¢n. Man simultaneously ddentifies himself with fellowman and differen- 
tiates from him. He is at once a part and a whole, an individual and a 
universe. Human relations and values fixate and transcend simultaneously 
in action and contemplation. This is the familiar thythm of animal need 
and human aspiration, egoism and communion, self-acceptance and self- 
transcendence, 

Psychologically speaking, wholeness rather than fractionalism, integra- 
tion rather than conflict, certitude rather than ambivalence characterise 
health and normalcy. A meta-functional psychology deals with usefulness 
from the point of view of spontaneity, growth and actualisation of poten- 
tiality. Appreciation and contemplation no doubt rest on the gratification 
of the basic animal needs of man. The urge to perfection, truth, justice 
and love grow powerful as a result of the prior fufilment of basic impulses 
and desires, but mdy become relatively independent of them. Now it 
is man’s feeling of wholeness and transcendence in concrete social relations 
and value experience that link these with his intuition and direct experience 
of the metaphysical reality, all-inclusive existence or being. This ultimate 
reality comes to organise, complete and explain human relations and values. 
Metaphysics, whose object is the reality, envisages it in antinomic modes 
of existence or modal categories—the determinate whatness of a thing and 
the integral existence which realises and activates it—and hence human 
relations and values also participate in opposed modes or categories, The 
unity and wholeness of man’s being are reached through a dialectical move- 
ment of various metaphysical opposites or contradictions of which he is 
the living, viable nexus—of being and becoming, consciousness and spirit, 
eternity and change. 

Psychologically constituted as he is, man seeks creativity, whole- 
someness dnd self-actualisation through the pursuit as much of the higher 
as of the lower instincts and values. He shows not only a fairly definite 
hierarchy of instincts and values, but also a rhythm of spontaneity and inhibi- 
tion, self-acceptance and self-control. Ordinarily he behaves as an integrat- 
ed whole, and seeks the actualisation of all conceivable potentialities through 
a dialectic of mind and behaviour. He is simultaneously both the sensory 
and experiencing and the subjective and self-understanding being, the actor 
and the spectator. He alternates between self-involvement and self-detach- 
ment, between the immediate and irrational and the timeless and true self. 
As he turns from one pole of his consciousness and behaviour to another, 
his social relations and institutions also show a rhythm and polarity bet- 
Ween freedom and_practical-moral discipline, specialisation and unity, 
instrument and final purpose. The dialectic of society is but the echo 
and embodiment of the psychological polarities of immediacy and eternity, 
irrationality and reason, freedom and necessity, and of the metaphysical 
polarities of being and becoming, immanence and transcendence, unity and 
individuation, This is about the first coordinate of the triad, Man—Values 
Society. Ba das z 

, Similarly human valties progress through the polarity of opposite 
Ptinciples—self-discipline and _self-actualisation, self-realisation and self- 
€ssness, self-expression and orderliness, self-valuation and self-transcendence, 
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The movement and meaning of this dialectic are dealt with by the normative 
sciences of Education, Ethics, Art and’ Religion respectively. This is 
about the second coordinate. 

Correspondingly the social structure, and every group, institution and 
human role and status within it, pass through an unceasing dialectic °in 
which also every assumption or attitude contains its contradiction and the 
source cf its disorganisation. Gemeinschaft and Gesse/schaft, Competition 
and Collectivism, Freedom and Authority, Equality and Order are the polar 
principles and categories that are focussed and systematised by the sciences 
of Sociology, Economics, Political science and Jurisprudence respectively. 
All the above antincmies are subsumed under the dialectical operation of 
the basic and comprehensive ethical principles of the uniqueness of human 
personality and the harmony of social order that govern the development 
of social relations and institutions of mankind, constituting indeed the 
universal laws of progress of civilization. Such is the dialectical process 
relating to the third coordinate of the triad. 


The Dialectical Truth of All Knowledge and Values 


Man thinks and lives dialectically. All social relations and behaviour 
and the values that lie deep-seated in them embody polar principles and 
tendencies. Yet neither man nor society are conscious of the dialectical 
truth of all knowledge; values, human relations and social arrangements 
and institutions. Due largely to the inability of seeing through the dia- 
lectical truth mankind recurrently passes through doctrinal and ideological 
conflicts, revolutions and wars. Each system, each culture, each society 
keeps on stubbornly resisting its opponent, and, in the midst of shattering 
new experiences and defeats, hopes for ultimate triumph though in the course 
of the struggle it goes through the strange experience of accepting partially 
the opposite viewpoint and intention. The philcscphy of social science 
can bring these polar principles and values as social facts, tendencies and 
instruments in the open, resolve bitter antagonisms between contradictory 
economic and political systems that today, for instance, cloud social thinking, 
and engender a tolerant philosophical attitude that may compose diversity. 

The history of civilization shows that if cnce man and culture come to 
clevate one of the great polarities of life as absolute and complete, and reduce 
the other merely to derivative and adventitious, these’ take the down-hill, 
slippery path of self-deception and destruction. Man in the true dialectic 
of the spirit gradually deepens and widens the mind through greater inclu- 
siveness of ideas, and of their truth and value and finally culminates through 
intuition in the undifferentiated, the universal and the absolute. The 
ultimate reality and the supreme good are here by dialectical thinking fused 
in one, both being forms of value. Spinoza’s aphorism: “I call reality 
and perfection one and the same thing,” corresponds to the Upanishadic 
statement in India: B:ahman is the ultimate reality and value—being 
(sat), consciousness (chit) and infinity (anantam)—the adjective of the non- 
dual self or atman. Through the dialectic of the Vedantic neti, neti, Bud- 
dhist sunyata and Taoist namelessness, the self identifies itself with the 
reality and the supreme value. If the universe is known to man only through 
the forms of his knowing, the structure of the universe is that of these forms 
of which the dialectic is the logic. ‘The most efficacious solvent of social 
dogmatisms and absolutes is the logic of dialectic. ‘The most effective 
method of apprehension of the reality and the fullness of the open society 
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and the uninhibited and undifferentiated non-dual self is the dialectic-of- 
negaticn method as illustrated in Vedantic, Buddhist and Taoist metaphysics 
in the East. In Eastern dialectical thought I-am consciousness (sat) finds 
in the neighbour, society and universe the same being, and the same unity, 
totality and harmony which it is as I-think (jnanam) dnd I-transcend 
(anantam). This higher cognition by no means excludes logical construction 
as is often supposed in the West. 


Man’s Dual Nature: Acceptance and Transcendence both Mediated by Society 


__ The philcsophy of social science bases its metaphysical postulates on 
dialectic, which is an empirical philosophy of continuous activity or be- 
coming, an endless quest of that whole, which man is and which he under- 
stands as the unity and harmony of his oppesites or antinomic modes, being 
and becoming, reality and appearance, order-and individuation, self-actuc- 
lisation and self-transcendence, sensate and ideational mode. As he strug- 
gles with his dual nature and with the not-self, the neighbour, and reflects 
and judges between the opposite metaphysical attitudes and experiences 
he measures theeality of himself and society. „ His relation to his neighbour 
becomes at the same time a relation within himself; the neighbour neither 
warps nor limits his self-actualisation but becomes the true and good self. 
He who loves his neighbour can alone fully understand and realise himself. 
Social values and ideals become his own potentialities, social status becomes 
self-status or self-esteem. He becomes a society, the unending ideal com- 
munion of the universe, in himself; he elevates social relationship into a 
full experience of transcendence, and goals and values into cosmical aspita- 
tions, 


. _ Man’s transcendence is mediated by society 2 
inside. It is the nature of man to transcend himself because of the imman- 


ence in himself of the not-self, the neighbour, the whole universe. Beyond 
the existential society, there is the invisible society that extends into the past 
and the future and becomes time-less, and also enlarges itself beyond known 
Species and space into the cosmical community. In this perennially throb- 
ing, humming, cosmical bee-hive, which is human society, all beings, plants, 
animals and humans and even the stars and the galaxies are neighbours, 
knit together in a common life by infinitely extending bonds and tendrils 
cf attachment that indeed give meaning to the social destiny of man, Thus 
can the social reality be endowed with deep and enduring feelings and aspira- 
tions ; this is not possible in a mere intellectual interpretation of the unity 
of society, Such harmony of qualitative social yearnings has novelty, 
teshness and intensity of adventure corresponding to the practical tensions 


and resistances that society offers. 
The Middle or Third Way in Social Adjustment and Ideal 


All social theories become philosophical when these accept the logic 
of dialectic, Through a scrutiny of the contradictory social assumptions, 
panes and tendencies and their conditions and full implications in social 
ae and institutions, dialectical social thinking paves the way towards a 
qua reconciliation of the antinomic or alternative modes, both of which 
done full discovery, expression and protection within a wider organisa- 
a al truths, values and action. The “psychology of healthy, mature 
on a holesome persons rather than of stunted, immature and desperate 

es shows that basically thé higher and the lower needs, egoism and altru- 


ciety which is a constant tension 
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ism, instinct and conscience, intrinsic and instrumental ends, sensate and 
ideational modes are not in conflict but in agreement. The mature person 
abolishes these and many other polarities and contradictions. The psy- 
chology cf healthy and mature rather than of sick culture similarly-esta- 
blishes a balance, collaboration and synergy of*antinomic values and ways 
of living. A Middle or Third Way fuses many opposite and alternative 
truths and values. The great contemporary dialectical contradictions 
such as Freedom and Organisation, Equality and Order, Community and 
Individual, Competition and Collectivism and Democracy and Totalitarian- 
ism cr Marsism can be resolved only by the fusion or synthesis cf the cppo- 
site and complementary assumptions and values at the next higher stage 
or dimension of social adjustment and experience. Such conservation 
and enhancement in the practical organisation of life of what is precious 
in both alternative truths and attitudes cannot obviously be divorced from 
the valuation process that may usher in a Middle or Thitd way. From 
Marxism modern civilization derives the impulsion that brings about change 
in the economic and social structure based on fraternity.and goodwill to the 
common man and the affirmation and recognition of the dignity of work and 
the rights of the human person in the worker. But in order that the working 
class of all countries may play the legitimate constructive role of building 
a new industrial civilization, Marxism has to outgrow, first, its false, pessi- 
mistic philosophy of society that finds economic motivations and conflicts 
under which men and classes bend as universal ; second, its false egoistic 
psychology derived from Classical economics and British hedonism that dis- 
regards the accommodation and integration of diverse interests of men and 
grcups by human culture ; and third, its equally false philosophy of life 
that makes of all human values merchandise to be exchanged for wealth 
and power. On the other hand, Democracy which equally with Marxism 
is rooted in the dignity of the common man has in its turn to imbibe from 
Marxism the sense of social equality and solidarity, 

and freedom of the worker to share free of cost, according to resources and 
possibilities, the essential goods and values comprising the material and 
spiritual heritage of civilization, But unlike Marxism it will tegard the 
worker reduced to class man or mass man neither as servile, nor as imma- 
ture, nor as chronically pugnacious but as a potentially free, creative and 
complete social person. It will not brook with the suppression of the tights 
of association and organisation generally, or the subordination of the values 
of personal fulfilment to the material and instrumental realm. It will 
strengthen and renovate the Classical rights and liberties and the intellec- 
tual and moral werth and dignity of the individual by the economic guaran- 
tees of work, just wage and social secutity, emphasised by Totalitarianism, 
and by the institutional guarantees of freedom of choice and moral decision 
in a plurality of autonomcus bodies and associations, suppressed by Tota- 
litatianism. It will substitute the positive and spiritual aim of building up 
an open, ethical, class-less community of free, happy and complete men 
living and working in harmony with fellow-men for the Marxian dialectic 
of progress through class domination, harred and violence and denial of 
personal values that at once remain the embodiment of the person as unique, 
eternal and ultimate, and inspire and direct unpredictable advances in commu- 
nity life. Finally, botn Democtacy and Totalitarianism have to revise 
their immature, all-pervasive faith in the efficacy of laws, institutions and 
economic and political techniques and procedures for achieving “rightness” 


and the aspirations 
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and “goodness” in social relations. They forget that the higher sociality 
they both seek involves identity rather than adjustment, interpenetration 
rather than interdependence, conscience, love and sharing rather than rights 
and: liberties, and commonness as a value in itself rather than accom- 
modation of separate interests and values, The rediscovery of order, jus- 
tice and love as eternal ontological principles transcending human relations 
and institutions, that both the naturalistic conception of Democracy and 
the dialectical materialism of Totalitarianism repudiate, can alone give 
modern man political and cosmic patience, and enable him to carry the 
burden of human limitation and creativity with zeal and fortitude. 

Accordingly the discord between Democracy and Totalitarianism which 
is a clash of feelings, values and truths comprising the social situation in 
the globe may become the essence of new social adventure and part of the 
meaning of harmony itself. According to Whitehead, harmony has two 
forms; “a mere qualitative harmony within an experience comparatively 
barren of objects of high significance is a debased type of harmony, tame, 
vague, deficient in outline and intention”. ‘This form of harmony is con- 
trasted with the harmony where there is “intense experience, with its fresh- 
ness still upon it”. ‘Today both Laissez-faire Democracy and Communism, 
in spite or perhaps because of the cold war, lack strength of experience 
in massiveness and intensity and are bound up with “a feeling of slow relapse 
into general anaesthesia or into tameness which 4s its prelude.” If “per- 
fection at a low level ranks below imperfection with higher aim,” there is 
urgent need today of reviewing afresh and reconciling the basic postulations, 
attitudes and values in democratic and totalitarian systems and culture 
mentalities. 


The Wholeness of Mind, Society and Culture 


Thus can dialectical social theories discover the unity and wholeness 
of society and humanity in the conflicting assumptions, beliefs and values, 
complementary each to the other, that today sunder whole social systems 
and nations and prepare them for a global struggle. Though history itself 
is a verification of the dialectic of opposite ptinciples, values and ex- 
periences, philosophy finds unity in difference, being in appearance, both 
in the physical world of facts and the human world of values. And the 
the coordination of the world of facts and the world of values also involves, 
if we follow Whitehead, not only such antitheses as Harmony and Frustration, 
Beauty and Ugliness, Atttaction and Aversion, but also a measure of fusion 
in respect to each pair of opposites. ‘s ; 

The philosophy of social science recognising the true status of anti- 
nomic and complementary idealisations in biology, psychology and all 
social disciplines has in this Age of Troubles a most significant message for 
irreconcilable beliefs, ideologies and social- 


the synthesis of the apparently i : i 
and economic systems among blocs of peoples and for the unity and soli- 
darity of mankind. The contemporary social conflicts and contradictions 


that indeed threaten a crisis in the life of the human species can only be 
resolved by philosophy that cherishes alternative and complementary truths 
and values, and, on the basis of logical principles of consistency, rises beyond 
them to universal and immutable truths and values for mankind’s common 
understanding and dedication. The philosophy of social science according- 
ly leads the social sciences to the universal insights, experiences and values 


of man, and moulds and shapes one community, one culture, one world, 
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composing the present ideological disparity and struggle among mankind. 
It extends unity and solidarity from the earth to the cosmos-community. 
It reveals the affinity and continuity between the human order and the supra- 
human and supra-temporal order. It invests human relations and values 
with cosmic status and dignity, and brings the social to an ever higher leve! 
of communion or an unlimited perennial society of the universe, which is 
the supreme value and meaning in itself, higher in significance than man 
himself or his ephemeral and parochial, earthly society. Thus the philosophy 
of social science can achieve an identity of the goals and values of the social 
sciences and of ethics and metaphysics as embodied in the symbolic syn- 


theses of art, myth and religion through which man experiences an harmony 
and wholeness of being 


> and bridge the gulf between the finite and the in- 
finite, the fleeting and the eternal, 4 
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CHAPTER I 
THE UNITY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Social Scieme and the Contemporary Value Theory 


The philosophy of science has recently emerged as an important dis- 
cipline concerned with the analysis, clarification and systematization of the 
methods and theories of the natural sciences. No systematic attempt 
has, however, been made so far in respect of a similar adventure in the field 
of the social sciences. No doubt the search for norms in human culture 
and the social pattern is essential not merely for any philosophy of society 
but also for the direction of social action in the present epoch of confusion 
of values and institutions of mankind. August Comte’s epoch-making 
philosophy of society stressed the values of order, progress and altruism 
that were somewhat incompatible with his positivism and discarded later 
on by the modern positivists. As sociology emerged as “the queen of the 
sciences” in his systematics, it grounded itself, however, only on “positive” 
or empirical sensory description of man and his actions. Value consideration 
in the Comtean outlook was associated with the theological and metaphysi- 
cal phases of human thought that were obviously outgrown in a scientific 
age. Since Comte the social sciences rolled heavily on the single ern- 
pirical-analytic track, though social scientists were not wanting who vaiantly 
battled for ends and values and sought reconciliation with the normative 
disciplines of ethics, religion and philosophy. 

Methodological controversies were afoot ever since the systematisa- 
tion of the social sciences in early 19th century and were further provoked 
and aggravated by division and specialisation in the field of the social 
sciences that became enemies of the knowledge of the whole of human 
experience and its concrete application. It is amazing that the integraticn 
of social institutions and moral values with the whole development of human 
thought and experience in the Hegelian system had so little influence on 
the goals and methods of the social sciences, so preoccupied were these 
with an analytic and specialised treatment of social relations and processes 
within their limited boundaries. Metaphysical individualism, psychologi- 
cal atomism and rationalism and social biclogism of the 19th century, all 
have contributed separately and collectively to break up the real unity bet- 
ween the social and the individual in both social and moral theory and pra- 
ctice.1 r 

There is an unbridgeable gulf to-day between the theoretical frame 
of the social sciences and the social data, represented by the changing social 
goals, values and experiences of the age, which accounts for wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the methods and results of all social enquiry. The 
profound disagreement in respect of methods, assumptions and goals in 
the social sciences underlines their incapacity to assess the vast contemporary 
Social transformations and their motivations and trends or to offer effective 


1The Dynamics of Morals, pp. 149-150. 
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guidance in social prediction and control. The controversies in respect 
of the place of values in social science and the methodological a 
putes between the Classical, the Historical and the Institutional Schools 
in Economics, between the Analytical and the Sociological schools in Poli- 
tics and Jurisprudence, and between the Romantics or the Holists and the 
Objectivists or the Pragmatists in Sociology have delayed philosophical 
treatment in the general realm of social phenomena. ‘The problem of the 
empirical and the normative, the factual and the valuational was trenchantly 
discussed especially by Max Weber who stood out for the “objectivity 
of the social sciences as against the stress of the superiority of verstehen (ander- 
standing) by the school of Dilthey and Rickert. 

More than two decades ago the German sociologist Carl Brinkmann 
observed: “The peculiar role of values in social reality is ceasing to be 
tegarded in the light of a dualistic split between factual and non-positing 
Statements and as a result of the writings of Edmund Husserl, Max Scheler 
and Nicolai Hartmann the ban on “value judgments” in the social sciences 
has given way to careful and critical researches into their structure and sys- 
tematic connection.” It is now widely recognised that though human 
knowledge of talues is never absolute, yet man, his social experiences and 
his values being what they are, the search for values, the acknowledgment 
of values and the creation of values in accordance with norms are of the 
very essence of human nature.) Man is a value-creating and value-fulfill- 
ing animal, and this distinctive characteristic influences the structure of 
personality and social relationships, more particularly groups and institu- 
tions that are expressions of, and instruments for the realisation of values. 
He is not only the fountain of values, he also makes value-judgments as 
embodied in all inter-personal goals, relations and behaviour in the normal 
functioning of groups and institutions. 


, „The social-psychological analysis and scrutiny of values, groups and 
institutions have today altered the entire 


institutions or culture. Inter-disciplinary research has also much advanced 
integrating and co-ordinating the various perspectives and levels of approach 
in the field of human relations, values and behaviour seen in their totality 


configurational trends. On the other ha 
are sought to be scrutinised, criticised and tested through their social conse- 
quences by the adopti i 


F tion of tentativeness and Operationalism. We are 
introducing new empirical methods and approaches for validating, design- 
ing and measuring values, 


i » distinguishing between intrinsic or essential 
and instrumental or operational values, The latter are subject to more or 


1E S. Brightman: Persons and Values, p. 22. 
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len scientific verification and social control and experiment, while the social 
and institutional optima are reduced to statistical indices for measuring 
the achievement of operational or alternative values. The modern age 
has experienced grave dangers to man and culture arising from power“ 
ful nations and classes imposing their fundamental valuations upon others. 
Tt now wants to build up one world, one earth-community through the 
sharing of a common pool of values. Thus the search for validating, con- 
firming and verifying universal values has assumed major importance 
in both social sciences and philosophy. The approaches and methods for 
a scientific treament of values have been indicated in the later chapters. A 
previous volume ‘The Dynamics of Morals: a Socio-psychological Theory 
of Ethics’, has attempted to treat morals empirically as function of the total. 
process of social cohesion and integration and development of values and 
personality in dynamic interdependence with one another. Philosophi- 
cally speaking, from the viewpoint of man it is the absolute which reveals 
itself to him as value, at once transcendent and immanent in concrete human 
relation, act and experience. The relation between man and the absolute 
is perpetual participation in the spiritual dimension of social reality which 
is the seat or vehicle of the ultimate values. Social life is endowed with the 
supreme value; its proper function is to participate consciously through 
loving reciprocity and communion in the life of the absolute. Such commu- 
nion is the true social relationship and the perpetyal improvement of persons 
and values. 


Philosophical Notions Underlying the Unity of Social Science 


In the social sciences the interdependences or “transactions” are cir- 
cular and self-perpetuating in their nature. The more the social sciences 
grip the modern concepts of circularity, qualitative unity and “openness” 
of the social reality, the greater is the possibility of finding an order or “patte- 
tn”, and the wholeness or sum in different fields of social relations. ‘The 
philosophical doctrine of “pattern”, as developed by Dewey and Whitehead, 
is of tich promise for bridging the present gulf between the natural and 
social sciences. The pattern or order is the central law of human culture. 
Equally significant for the philosophy of social science is the cognate con- 
ception of the multi-dimensional character of social environment, relations 
and values. Itis this philosophical notion which can bring about a unity 
of the social sciences on the one hand, and the widening of treatment of the 
social universe with its metaphysical laws, postulates, norms and values 
on the other. ae : 

Man is today divided in his mind, loyalties and ways of living because 
Psychclogy, Economics, Scciclogy, Political science, Law, Ethics na 
Religicn, all interpret human motives and actions in different A a 
tefuse to see man, society and the way of human living as integrate ee es. 
Human persons are the same beings seeking and achieving œi Bie 
values in different sccial relations, institutions and behaviour. Neit a 
man can obtain inner harmony, nor can ety and its institutions sate- 


soci 
guard their ends and purposes, So long as the social sciences eggs 
treat the same social situation in a strikingly divergent manner. i 
the crisis in modern, culture is largely the oytecme of the pa a 
of different aspects cf life, econcmic, political, moral or teligious, broug 
about by the vatious disciplines concerned with them. 


Eccnomics and 
Politics attempt to treat human affairs as if men are actuated only by the 


2 
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quest for wealth and power respectively ; while ethics, philosophy and re- 
ligion deal with the ideal ends of goodness, justicc and love as if these have 
no concern with man’s relations to fellowman in the economic and the politi- 
cal spheres. Neither economics nor politics can judge whether the prevalent 
industrial system or political organisation is sound unless it takes into con- 
sideration their effects on the quality of man’s social living and his values 
and virtues embodied in his manifold social relations and behaviour. Profit- 
seeking and power- secking in the respective markets of wealth and power 
are obviously instrumental rather than intrinsic ends of society and hardly 
throw any light on the achievement of its total progress. The stress of 
the instrumentalities of society in contemporary social science has in fact 
fitted well with the formalism and specialisation of the social disciplines. 
The science cf law that defines justice in term$ of accommodation of the 
claims and interests of men and: groups similarly disregards the mutuality 
and solidarity of human relations that truly represent the validity cf equity 
and justice. Equally like economics and political science the science of law 
in its isolation and abstraction has pictured the individual as self-contained 
and detached from his social and institutional milieu ; and motivated by the 
struggle for interests and rights unrelated to the unified system of goals and 
values that alone make security and justice possible. : 
Sociology, denying the ‘integrative and comprehensive theoretical 
pattern of its origin and early development, has also fallen a victim to the 
reigning tendencies of abstraction, isolation and specialisation. It has built 
itself either on the postulates of raw instincts, egoism and self-interest of the 
individual or on those of herd and class interests, and neglected the common 
meanings, symbols and values embodying the living social tissue that cons- 
titutes the matrix of human relations and behaviour. Social relations, behavi- 
our and institutions are all treated without any reference to values through 
which the former are actuated, sustained and transmitted. The dominant 
individualism, utilitarianism and “scientism” of the age have indeed, warped 
the development of the master of discipline of sociology that was founded 
with the aim of a philosophical integration of all social knowledge. Like 
all the other social sciences, sociology also has based itself on the concept of 
the abstract individual rather than the social self or person, stressed mechanis- 
tic causation and evolution in a naturalistic sense, instead of individual and 
social judgment and effort, and eschewed value considerations and the 
moral aspirations of man that provide the true clue to the coordination of 
the various social disciplines based on an integrated pattern of social values 
and norms, Due to the faulty methodology, a certain matter of factness is 
introduced into human goals and values and large fields of human relations 
ate treated as if these are intrinsically immoral. ‘The ptagmatic-positive 
approach and the formal analysis of social relations and behaviour based 
on the existing Status-power system are linked with each other, completly 


eschewing the checking up of social consequences against values and of 


values against social consequences. ‘The result is that the existing institu- 
tional set-up and its values and norms are not only regarded as sacrosanct 
and unchangeable but these are assumed to develop independent of human 
thinking, valuation and volition. The logical exclusion of the analysis 
of social institutions and values in their dynamic mutual interdependence 
becomes a serious ideological obstacie to the development of normal and 
wholesome human social life, relations and values, The individual finds 
himself confused and split up in his mind: the antithesis, in the words of 
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Niebuhr, between moral man and immoral society is rooted in individual 
and social frustration and aggression in modern culture. 

Both the specialisation of the social sciences and their compartmenta- 
lised treatment are the cause and effect of the dissociation of social theori- 
zing from concrete human valuation and effort and separation between 
the social sciences and ethics and the humanities. Today the social sciences 
spread a distrust of truth, beauty and goodness, the pursuit of each of which 
builds up social intelligence and affections enabling men to live together 
justly, efficiently and cooperatively with fellow-men. 

‘The knowledge of man and his relations and behaviour is distributed 
between two separate logic-tight compartments. The social sciences deal 
with social facts and processes and that in abstraction in a limited field iso- 
lated from man’s total being and total environment, and ethics, philosophy, 
aesthetics, metaphysics and religion deal with truth-valucs, aesthetic values 
and moral values that are treated as eternal essences in a cosmic frame in- 
dependent of the trials and conflicts of the work-a-day world. The objec- 
tivity of social science and the neutrality of ethics provide the justification 
for the untenable divisions which abound _in all social disciplines, the in- 
dividual and society, lower biological needs and higher motives, facts and 


values, the actual and the ideal. 
The Gradation and Integration of Human Relations and Values 


The key concepts that can combat the present segregation of the social 
sciences are the multi-dimensionality of human relations and values and tke 
triangular relationship of the human person, value and social behaviour 
or institution comprising a total social order or “pattern”. The values of 
life pertaining to different levels or dimensions, economic, moral or relli- 
gious, intermesh. All groups and institutions, economic, political, reli- 
gious and educational, also overlap, intersect and mutually influence one 
another. Men as members of different groups and institutions deliberately 
or unconsciously pursue different goals and values and achieve some kind 
of working balance or consistency in their behaviour. Failure to obtain 
such balance is associated with severe psychic strains and disorders. The 
normal man is a whole person as the normal society an integrated whole. 
The social sciences in order to check the contradictions and conflicts both 
within the human mind and the institutional set-up must devise methods 
of treatment restoring both the unity of the human person and the integral- 
ness of the social order. An integrated theory of the person, value and the 
social universe, however, is yet to emerge governed by the philosophi- 
cal principle of continuity, which moves freely and easily from dimension 
to dimension of social telationship, institution and experience. 

A macroscopic general theory of social science rests on the totality of 
interrelated values, actual and potential, belonging to the hierarchical levels 
or dimensions of individual and social adjustment. At the metaphysical 
level we come across wider macroscopic or collective laws and more gener: 
concepts of social relations than those in the psychological, the biological 
and the physical or mechanical level. It is the metaphysical beliefs, values and 
symbols that indeed play the most significant role in achieving a harmonious 
gradation of the instrumental values with which human gruops and institu- 
tions are chiefly concerned, in creating end conserving the intrinsic values 
in social relationships and experience, and in building up the wholeness 


and openness of ever larger communities and commonalities with whose 
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beautifully cosmical interests and values the individual can safely 
identify his own. The philosophy of social science, aided by axiology 
and metaphysics, alone can offer the adequate frame of reference and mode 
of analysis of social relations and experience that constantly move to and fro 
between the cosmic and the finite, the universal and the particular, the actual 
and the ideal. It will remedy the present separation of the social sciences 
from ethics and philosophy and bridge the yawning gulf between the mathe- 
matical, biological and psychological patterns of thought concerned with 
man’s responses to his immediate environment and fellow-man and the meta- 
physical and ethical modes of thought dealing with beliefs about 
the meaning and destiny of man and the universe as elements of the structure 
of reality in terms of which he directs and explains his behaviour not only 
to his fellow-man, and the universe but also te himself. If life requires the 
fitness of the physical environment for organic functioning and growth, 
mind, values and culture are mechanisms for the control of the human en- 
vironment through the fullness and transcendence of self, society and universe 
that man conceives. The regularity and predictability of social action pro- 
ceed as much from the latter as from the former. In fact more than the 
statistical, logistic and economic laws the universal values and norms em- 
body the uniformity and stability of human culture irrespective of people 
and region, and reveal the true nature of man and his social experience, 


The Universal Truth and Value Elements of Myths 


Three universal truth and value categories that represent invariant 
points of reference for use in cultural and cross-cultural analysis may be 
stated as follows: 

(1) What is the image of self conceived in a 
society or culture develops its distinctive truth 
its equipment and possibilities. 

(2) What is the relation of self to neighbour. 
possesses and nurtures a truth or value of itself an 
framework of space and time dimensions as co 

(3) What is the relation of self to the unive. 
and nature. Every society or culture cherishes a view about the role and 
destiny of man in the cosmic frame. Each of the above metaphysical pre- 
suppositions, myths and values has its imprint upon all social situations— 
upon all “transactions” of Man—Behaviour—and Culture, These are 
logically exhaustive and constitute a system furnishing the basis of both 


hes in limited universes, Modern social 
and obsolete modes of thinking but re- 
’s psychological adjustment to the tens- 
erplexities of the universe, Myth, magic 


particular society. Every 
or value of human nature, 


Every society or culture 
d its direction within the 
mceived by it, ` 
TSE, including man, society 


tkzir truth-values in human life m 
and inexplicable. Each society, ea 
distinctive myth and value pattern 
beliefs in respect of self, society and cosmos whic! 
attractive power for men. Myth, teligion, 
in a culture are not isolated entities but co 
trate with one another as they seek. te achie 
sonality, values and society. The individ 
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ego-images, symbols and fantasies creating heroes and divinities whom, he’ 
adores, and the devils whom he hates and resists in actual behaviour. The 
entire range of art and literature illustrates the creation of personal symbols, 
values and myths that are presented as key themes in life and culture as a 
whole, which implies that these attempt a revision of the old ideological 
pfinciples, myths and symbols. 

Society by itself does not show an inherent tendency to achieve 
integration. But in the dynamic reciprocity between personality, values 
and society, each shows a tension towards achieving or maintaining greater 
consistency, balance and wholeness. Such wholeness or integration may 
be regarded as both an abstract theoretical norm as well as an empirical 
ptinciple that can be duduced from the growth and maturation of 
individual and the structure of, communication and social control. 

The universal truth and value elements of social myth or ideology 
and norms and rules articulated in systematié codes and morals are encoun- 
tered by individual resistances and responses. Social myths and symbols 
ate constantly modified by private and idiosyncratic myths and symbols 
with their new order and hierarchy of values. The ideal picture of society 
that myth or ideology presents shows therefore an oscillation between 
order and change, status quo and rebellion in various forms due to the im- 
pact of the creative individual mind on the former. 


Dialectic and Society 


s 

Man is a focus not merely of levels or dimensions but also of polarities 
of antithetical attitudes, principles or values. All things are characterised 
by both change and constancy ; all realities exemplify both unity and plura- 
lity, both mediacy and immediacy, both identity and diference.t Man and 
culture always turn from one principle, value and mode of living to 
another. ‘The great polarities or contradictions of change and permanence, 
growth and stability, specialisation and unity, instrumental and intrinsic 
values, individual and community for ever organise and yet sunder human 
relations,:beliefs and experiences. Such antinomic assumptions and modes 
of living, each complementary to the other, reveal the fullness of man’s 
tesources. A dialectical being as he is, he always breaks with his own 
nature and past. Society, his handiwork, is equally full of contradictions ; 
every role or status contains its opposition and the seed of its limitation 
and change over to opposite principle, value or form. Thus the social 
sciences should concern themselves with the unity of man’s familiar yet 
strange opposites or polarities between knowledge and emotion, between 
the life of instincts and emotions and the moral code, between freedom and 
discipline, between the essential and operational values, between conformity 
to natural laws and to human ideals and norms. The dialectic of man’s 
social development, due to the peculiar bi-polar, self-actualising-transcendent 
nature of his personality, is an empirically verifiable postulate of the social. 
sciences. It underlies the oscillations of civilization between what Aris- 
totle defines as Passive and Divine Intellect and Hegel as Consciousness 
and Spirit, and what Sorokin calls “Sensate” and “Ideational” attitudes, 
and leaves its impress upon opposite alternatives of social arrangement 


and institutions struggling with each other in the major social fields. ‘Thus 


does a philosophical theory of dialectic with the sdcial polarities of order 


1Morris R. Cohen: Reason and Nature, p. 165. 
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and individuation, discipline and creation, instrument and final end, imma- 
nence and transcendence open the way towards better appreciation of the 
divergent ways of living of individuals in a particular social system, and 
also toleration of opposite social systems and culture mentalities. Accord- 
ingly the philoscphic doctrine of “complementetity” developed in mode-n 
theoretical physics and of “perspectival truth” that stresses the necessity 
of complementary and alternative idealisations in biology, psychology and 
philosophy contains a message of reconciliation of the various conflicting 
culture beliefs and values in social theory and action. 

From the above basic polarities emerge the various contradictory or 
alternative attitudes and principles defined and articulated by the various 
social sciences for objective treatment, viz., Exploitation versus Conserva- 
tion of resources in Human Ecology, Gemeinschaft versus Gesselschaft in 
Sociology, Competition versus Collectivism in Economics, Freedom versus 
Authority in Politics, Equality versus Order in Law and Self-actualisation 
versus Self-transcendence in Ethics. While the above incompatible or alter- 
native attitudes or procedures can be subjected to empirical verification from 
their consequences in the social system, social direction and control are 
nothing more and nothing less’ than the skilful blending of these contradic- 
tions in man’s various social relations and institutions. The various social 
sciences accordingly not only deal with two antinomic modes and principles 
as objectively embodied and worked out in incompatible social statuses, 
traditions and institutions, but also reveal the unity and harmony which 
society is, and which it seeks through continuous struggles and conflicts, 
Such unity and harmony are expressed and consolidated by general moral 
or legal principles and imperatives. Man and the social system equally 
seek ideologies, forms and organisations, and protest against them, equally 
recognise and appreciate in a particular event, relationship and situation 
the happy union of the generally incompatible, making a harmony of the 
opposite assumptions, values and forms into general perspectives and laws 
and broad ends and norms of social life. A consensus of ends or social 
“constants” and “experiential” imperatives or norms can be laid down for 
appiaising the claims of the above opposite attitudes and patterns of beha- 
viour: Fitness and Continuity in Human Ecology, Welfare in Economics, 
Solidarity in Sociology, Power in Politics, Protection of Values in Juris- 
ptudence and Goodness or Character in Ethics. There is no doubt that 
an operational definition of values for arriving at and validating social 
decisions greatly adds to their reality and concreteness. Social science 
can then go forward with ease and certitude in the path of social planning 
and control of goods and values in much the same way as the natural sciences 
use experimental methods for the laboratory planning, control and direction 
of physical phenomena. 

„ „7 Natural sciences use hypotheses and postulates for directing enquiries 
and experiments through which the latter are constantly scrutinised and 
tested in action—the control of the physical environment. Similarly should 
the social sciences, abandoning the older assumptions of mechanism, force 
and law that man could neither reach nor control, stress the flexible and 
operational character of goals and values and the moral responsibility of 
the individual to maintain and to plan goals and values so as to realise his 
highest potentialities in actual m2aningful social living—the control of the 
human environment. The philosophy of social science combats the de- 
featism and despair of traditional social theory, and stimulates man’s ceaseless 
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cteation of values and quest for norms through culture and the social pat- 
tern, his endless tentatives and trials with values and institutions that may 
become more expressive and fulfilling, and less coercive and frustrative. 
All definition, clarification and testing of values and norms are experiments 
and endeavours of human: living. j 


Society, an Ever-nidening Pattern 


Man’s living becomes ever more meaningful and significant through 
inclusion within ever wider environment and enlargement of experience. 
Whitehead observes, “The environment, together with the society in ques- 
tion, must form a larger society in respect to some more general characters 
than those defining the society from which we started. Thus we arrive 
at the principle that every society requires a social background, of which 
it is itself a part. In reference to any given society the world of actual 
entities (interactive continua, situations, occasions, individual societies) 
is to be conceived as forming a background in layers of social order, the 
defining characteristics becoming wider and more general as we widen the 
background.”! *We reach the grand vision of sociology that the function- 
ing of human individuals and societies is embodied in ever widened and 
more integrative forms or patterns that connect the minor careers of men 
and communities within a larger history without limits. Human values 
and norms represent the interweaving of fuller agd fuller patterns of ex- 
perience—justice, beauty, goodness and peace, all harmonies of enduring 
and forceful metaphysical relations that find realisation in culture and the 
social order. 

The universal metaphysical principles that guide man’s social and 
spiritual adventure are two-fold viz., his Harmony and Solidarity with the 
Environment and the Endless Quest of his Love. The two principles 
coalesce in the quality of Communion or Self-transcendence which indeed 
represents the consummation of civilization. Communion is at once the 
metaphysical and the social ultimate. Personality is the supreme example 
of the sustained realisation of the value of Communion. The integration 
of social relations and of the ever finer and wider relations of the social to 
the cosmic order is the inchoate form of Communion. It is in respect of 
the metaphysical principle of Communion, with which, indeed, society 
makes its start in the course of its development and also reaches its inde- 
finable multi-temporal consummation, that the current concepts of social 


science are the weakest. : j) - 
The philosophy of social science enlarges the notion of society without 


end. In the mathematical pattern of thought the orderly mechanical universe 
is a society. In the biological pattern of thought the unfolding and in- 
tegrated whole of cells, organs, organisms, species and communities associat- 
ed in the collective enterprise of life is a society. In terms of psychology the 
mind of groups, whether families, classes, nations or a world community, 
isa society, In terms of ethics the entire pool of human values, imperatives 
and virtues extending from the past to the future is a society. Art represents 
the universal rhythm and harmony of repose and activity, creation and 
silence, part and whole in both the human soul and the visible universe as 
a scciety, Religion envisages the teleological structure of the cosmos as 


Process and Reality, p. 138. 
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a society. Metaphysics, again, reveals society dike the cosmos itself as 
the theatre of the dialectic of opposite principles, categories or values, 
unity and individuation, being and becoming, giving the truc_ meaning to 
all social relations and experience. All such societies, each in its manner 
and measure, claim human devotions and sacrifices. From Prudence ard 
Loyalty to Reverence is the way of self-actualisation and transcendence. 
These successive principles or categories of moral progress cover the entire 
expanding range of human relations and conduct and provide the basis for 
the wholeness and integration of personality, society and environment. 
Whitehead observes, “The stubborn reality of the absolute self-attainment 
of each endividual is bound up with a relativity which it issues from and 
issues into. The analysis of the various strands of relativity is the analysis 
of the social structure of the universe, as in this epoch.” Paul Weiss also 
aptly observes, “Society is a universe in which even the world of physics, 
even the stars in the heavens are contained as parts, with values, connections, 
forces they otherwise would not possess. Understanding how it can come 
to be is one of the hardest and singularly neglected tasks we have to face 
today.”? The wealth and variety of the physical universe. and the larger 


and mote complex wealth and vatiety of the spiritual universe coalesce in 


man’s symbolic reflection and appreciation of the greater harmony and order 
of the vast unendin 


g society. Here are finally resolved the practical tensions 
and polarities of his impulse and reason, freedom and bondage, power and 
frailty, transience and immortality, self-actualisation and self-transcendence 


that weave the warp and woof of his complementary and antinomic social 
relations and experiences. 


Man and Society as Houses Divided Against Themselves 

The unity and wholeness of society are not apart from the various in- 
compatible or antinomic assumptions, values and relations that divide 
society, and every institution, group and social relation within it, Man 
lives an immediate, irrational existence and at the same time restlessly 
seeks meaningful harmony and solidarity of living in a rational and univer- 
sal whole, a moral-legal scheme of life and a transcendental order. The 
social reality reflects the exprience of man as a house divided against itself, 
He is impelled and restricted in ways that derive from, and are due to his 
society; as he acts impulsively and irrationally he sets himself beyond the 
bounds of society just because he irrevocably belongs to it. And the pattern 


of reason, order and harmony that such society represents in his experience 


is as deeply satisifying and pertinent as his naive impulses and desires. 
Living perpetually in contradiction with self and society, he reflects, wonders 
and creates. If he behaves as a gross physical being, he also identifies him- 
self with some “essence,” “harmony” or ordained pattern before which his: 
appetites and satisfactions become fractional, trivial and inconsequential. 
Thus does he go beyond himself and society to what is trans-human and- 
trans-social—the focus of unity, wholeness, “being”, or “essence”, that, 
indeed, he and his society but imperfectly manifest. Man finds his true self. 
and true society through a constant dialectic between his essential and inde- 
terminate and his immediate and irrational self. In society man embodies 
and works out his conception of himself as a nexus of Opposites. In its. 


1 Adventure of Ideas, p. 376. 
?Man’s Freedom, p. 39. 
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concreteness and richness, society is split like man himself into incompatible 


and contradictory parts: one finite and narrow with its limited perspectives, 
goals and values, and the other open and infinite, with forward-oriented 
and absolute values that overstep the boundaries of space and time. 


The Metaphysical Triad: Man, Self-Transcendence and Universe 


Man in his enthusiastic self-becoming makes his own evanescent finite 
individuality the seat of the infinite, and invests his concrete relations and 
behaviour with fellow-men, his limited society, with grace, joy and goodness 
that are glimpses of the unlimited and the universal. His language, myth, 
religion, art and philosophy—all his symbolic adventures weave his self 
and society into the eternal texture of the boundless universe and beyond, 
with values and impulsions that far outreach the limited world of his senses, 
impulses and desires. Man who is real in so far he is part of the universal, 
unlimited society of which he is a part, and his unplanned and uninhi- 
bited self-actualisation and transcendence for its creation and furtherance: 
these comprise the triangular transaction, each facet of which represents 
a basic aspect of the complex, ever-growing social reality. The self-identifi- 
cation, transmission and unbounded extension of society through symbols 
are an essential part of the social reality. Through symbols Homo symbo- 
licus, on the one hand, experiences society as meaning and harmony rather 
than an accident and contrivance, as end or valug rather than a practical 
organisation and superimposition. On the other hand, symbols that come 
to him from his fellow-men in the present, past and future unify and stabilise 
the experience that he is man because of his participation in a totality which 
transcends his particular and immediate existence, and which he carries and 
stands and lives for with his whole dimension. Homo symbolicus—Trans- 
cendence—Social Universe represents accordingly the triad in metaphysical 
terms for the complete description and analysis of social relationship and 
experience, Metaphysically, man finds his real self in the Universal Per- 
son, his trye social relationship in the complete experience of Self-trans- 
cendence, and his true society in the Cosmical Community. The metaphysi- 
cal paradox is that the Universal Person is one’s neighbour, every social 
relationship is the vehicle of Transcendence, and every group or institution 
is the echo of the Infinite Society. 


Metaphysics, the Law of Society 

Metaphysics is the fundamental law of man’s social living, and hence 
supplies the general frame of reference of social science. We should no 
longer distinguish between “nature” and “culture”, as Northrop does for so- 
cial science theorising, and between the metaphysical presuppositions of the 
natural sciences and those of the humanities. The metaphysical foundations 
of logic and science, of the theory of value and the philosophy of religion 
come from the same realm of mystery in which the symbol acts as the bridge 
between fact and imagination, between what can be said and what can be 
shown. Man builds up a common basic symbolic frame of reference whose 
assumptions and postulates underlie his interpretation of both the physical 
and symbolic universe. Each culture has its own meta-science and meta- 
anthropology with their deductively formulated postulates and theorems 
making a harmonious orderly pattern. These constitute the matrix of 
Society and culture and give meaning to the nature and destiny of man and 
his relations to the universe. The social sciences have to explore and clarify 
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these in order to fully understand and appreciate the goals and meanings of 
social behaviour in different cultures. Every social system or culture has, 
as we have already pointed out, its particular three-fold metaphysical assump- 
tions, symbols and values in respect of (a) man’s nature and his innate dis- 
positions and trends; (b) the relations between self and neighbour; ard 
(c) the relations between self and the entire universe. These assumptions, 
values and symbcls comprise a logically coherent system and determine 
the specific contours cf a given culture and within it of every human situa- 
tion. Yet our increasing knowledge of the unity and totality of man suggests 
a common philosophy of culture for mankind. This will build up one truth, 
one goodness and one justice for mankind, one completely stable symbolic 
system within which the other stable symbolic systems of the major cultures 
will be comprehended. The logical procedure will be just the same as the 
inclusion in modern scientific knowledge of the intermediate symbolic 
principles of heat, light, electricity and magnetism under the most general 
elementary laws of theoretical physics and mathematics that express a fun- 
damental attribute inherent in the world of human perception viz., in the 
words cf Liebniz, “the pre-established harmony of the universe.” Not 
before we have a proper appreciaticn of a common set of metaphysical 
premises and universal values of mankind “operating”, in the words of 
Norman Kemp Smith, “on a more than planetary i.e., cn a cosmic scale 
and exercising a predominant influence on human affairs,” of -a “human 
general theory of relativity”? true to the whole nature of man and endorsed 
by the experiences of whole peoples and civilizations, we can build up the 


emotional and intellectual solidarity of mankind. ‘Thus can the philosophy . 


of social science by helping towards the clarification and interpretation of 
the values of human life and the intellectual and emotional realisation of one 
Community, cne Culture, contribute towards the establishment of lasting 
peace of the world. For man’s very existence in the atomic age, the chal- 


lenge of war and social conflict constitutes agenda of the first priority for. 


philosophical thinking that must integrate together the truths of natural 
and social sciences and human values, beliefs and aspiraticns regarded as 
integral parts of social living itself. 


Evoluticn of Thought-forms in Sccial Science 


Philosophy in this age, which is the most anxious and unstable that 
mankind has ever witnessed in its long and chequered history, must forsake 
many absolutisms and dogmas and explore and find out the widest and most 
enduring truths and values—truths and values that build up the universal 
Personality and the universal society, and clarify and work these out as 
basic sets of assumptions and postulates of the social sciences. William 
James observed: “There can be no difference anywhere that does not make 

« a difference elsewhete—no difference in abstract truth that does not express 
itself in a difference in concrete fact, imposed on somebody, somehow, 
somewhere and somewhen, The whole function of philosophy ought to 
be to find out what definite differences it would make to you and me, in the 
definite instances of life, if this world formula or that be the true one.” 
The scientific world formula as well as the picture of the natute of man 
values and society have changed substantially since the nineteenth century 
when the theoretical frame-work of the social sciences with their philoso- 


1Pragmatism, p. 50. 
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phical assumptions, idealisations and deductions had been fashioned. At 
the beginning the postulates and goals of the social sciences were based’ on 
the principle of mechanism derived from Newton’s physics and Locke’s 
social philosophy, and fashioned in terms of mathematical and quantitative 
type of thought. This thought pattern persists in Dialectical Materialism 
which stresses the relation between the changing modes of production and 
the changing patterns of society, personality and form of thought, It 
underlines the discontinuous, even antinomic aspects of human relations 
and events but at the same time maintains each structure in relation with 
all the others, as ‘moments’ of a comprehensive process. Dialecticcl 
materialism is not a static theory. As Roger Garaudy observes: “Mate- 
rialism must change its form whenever we make an important discovery 
in the field of sciences or in the domain of historical and social experiences 
of man.” Dialectical materialism is oppdsed to mehcanical materialism 
but at the same time stresses the continuity of the physical and biological 
scinces. It affirms the unity of the world in which neither nature nor 
human society constitutes a separate dimension, so that each science may 
study the unique forms of movement characteristic of that particular level 
of the development of matter. The transformation of quantity to quality, 
the appearance of new social forms and relations due to internal contradic- 
tions rather than to external forces, the unity of opposite categories in human 
institutions, and the new synthesis at a high and superior stage or level 
of organisation are lasting contributions of Dialectical Materialism to the 
logic of the social sciences. 

The second phase of progress in the social sciences is represented by the 
derivation of their assumptions and goals from Evolutionary Philosophy 
that replaces the older mechanical and metaphysical materialism. The 
conception of social structure and development in terms of the biological 
thought pattern, whether as actual or used analogically for the apprehension 
of harmony or difference and of unity or complexity in human adaptation, 
still persists. From this thought form, arises the postulate that the grand 
pattern cf the universe achieves its meanings and values by reason of its 
higher and higher levels of unity and coordination in the enveloping space- 
time of social-physical activity. The outstanding contribution of Biologi- 
cal Philosophy to the logic of social science is the notion of mankind reaching 
higher levels of organisation and conjunction and inter-dependence of values, 
biological, social and spiritual. 

The third phase has just dawned in which the postulates and goals are 
emerging from a new “Psychological” Philosophy focussed in the concept 
of personality. - Personality in this thought pattern, which is underlined 
by the discoveries of scientific psychology and psychiatry, is a concept which 
exists in the mutuality of relations between self and not-self, in communica- 
tion and communion. The true goal of society and of its institutions is 
the mystical or theoretical communion of spiritual individuals. The primary 
datum of social sciences accordingly is the communion of human relation 
and experience. Personal communion, understanding and habit or the 
progressive operation of “the good principle” achieve real community far 
better than laws, rights and codes. Neither institutions nor the state, nor 
even society have within their gift that enrichment and perfection of the 
personality which come from the sharifig; love and communion between 


1Quoted in Park (Ed): The Culture of France, p. 173- 
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entire human individuals. Thus both society and the state can serve man 
only by the recognition that in him there are values, rights and gifts that 
do not exist within them, nor for them but outside and above them. This 
thought-form accordingly stresses the need for a proper understanding of 
personality, values and communion in their togetherness i.e., a community 
of persons as persons and values which implies the assumptions of cosmic 
community, universal values and infinite personality. It introduces a 
“prophetic” element in the assumptions and goals cf the social sciences: 
personality is always in progression towards universalism; values are ever- 
expanding and deepening through participation and sharing; and society 
or communion ever passes towards the unlimited community which is the 
universe. Such notions are both qualitative and quantitative: qualita- 
tive because these involve levels and degrees of transformation of personali- 
ty, values and communication such that the community of conscious beings 
can be welded by justice, love and sharing; quantitative because these imply 
that human association embraces entire mankind. The aim of ultimate 
truths and final values is not personal but universal. The pursuit of truths 
and values is through their universal application. ‘The truth‘of the doctrine 
of the cosmic community lies in a unique reconciliation of self-actualisation 
and self-transcendence. The paradox of metaphysics is the fusion of the 
finite and the infinite, of the immanent and the transcendent as an integral 
whole in experience. What is meaningful for man is his striving for self- 
transcendence through which he expresses and reveals himself as well as 
alters social events. Where he cannot achieve transcendence successfully, 
he loses self-esteem. The being of the cosmic community alone exists, 
with or without man’s striving and sacrifice. In the bee-hive of the expand- 
ing cosmic community men and nations are at least neighbours and share 
however partially, its unlimited interests, truths and values. Such ate the 
social theory and experience that philosophy suggests. 

The modern world is at the beginning of a new and exciting phase in 
the development of the social sciences. The humanisation of Dialectical 
Materialism, the understanding of creative personality as the end-product 
of cosmic evolution in Biological Philosophy, and the recognition of the 
unity and cosmic status of values fulfilled in finite social relations and ex- 
periences in Scientific Humanism, both in the theoretical and in the practical 
field, will usher in new presuppositions, norms and symbolism in the social 
sciences, It is the critical and interpretative faculty of the philosophy of 
social science that can help in revising the outworn postulate-sets as well 
as beliefs and deductions in both theory and practice and coordinating the 
working of the various social studies. ‘Thus can it guide and direct humani- 
ty without falteting or deflection towards the eternal and universal communi- 
ty and the real Being of the realm of philosophy where every thing is true, 
immutable and Serene amidst the changing vicissitudes of human history. 
In this Age of Anxiety and Insecurity the choice of the fundamental social 


postulates, assumptions and deducti b il h ld b ment- 
ous for the history of R tee Preach bemos 


CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE OF SOCIAL REALITY 
THE MULTI-DIMENSIONAL VIEW 


Society as a Triangular Transaction 
° 


It is essential that social science should clearly define the nature of 
social reality. The absence of such definition leads to the canalisation of 
much empirical research along narrow unfruitful channels, the accumula- 
tion of hair-splitting conceptual distinctions and abstract technicalities di- 
vorced from experience, and the dissociation between social knowledge and 
social action. > 

Social reality can best be considered as a triangular interaction or 
transaction,” each coordinate of which embodies a basic aspect of the reali- 
ty—Man, the symbolic-social Person, Communication and Institution, 
The triangle is of course an abstract and selectivetrelationship derived from 
mathematics. It is neither concrete nor substantial.1 On the other hand, 
the conceptual frame-work of the triangle is appropriate for the understand- 
ing and interpretation of the complex phases of the social reality in terms 
of three-fold coordinates in mathematics. By social reality, then, we under- 
stand the sum total of interactions or “transactions” in Dewey’s sense, 
viz., Man-in-the Community. The interchanges or transactions of these 
basic elements comprise the entire data of the diverse social sciences dealing 
with the specific attributes and peculiar forms of the social reality that 


belongs to different dimensions or orders. 


The Mathematical Method in Social Science 


Physically, society as material appears as an infinite aggregation of 
units identical with one another that can be analysed atomically. The 
postulates of mathematical method applied to the study of society are these: 

(1) All men are identical units. Any qualitative differences between 
men are irrelevant, even though they occupy different relative positions 
within the social space occupied by the assemblage. 

2) Any part of society is identical with any other part. 

(3) All social behaviour is mechanical i.e., springing from forces exter- 
nal to the individual who is considered as passive 1.¢. merely a means or 
instrument, as a material good. i y ; 

Such an interpretation of social world is encountered in the mathemati- 
cal procedure followed in the various biological and social sciences at diffe- 


rent levels or dimensions. Thus biology interpreted in mathematical terms 
has given us Ecology, Genetics, Biometrics and Demography. Similarly 
en rise to the dis- 


the mathematical treatment in the social sciences has giv d 
ciplines of Statistics, Econometrics and ‘Sociometry. The mathematical 


1Vide Floyd Allport: Institutional Behaviour, p. 13. 
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method in Ecology, Economics and Sociology builds up a pattern of unity 
of social reality through an abstractive procedure that completely divests 
the individual unit-elements of any qualitative differences, and concentrates 
on causal properties or signs of causal properties that can be mathematically 
measured or expressed. The mathematical procedure throws a flood of 
light on social relation by concentrating on social change representing 
it as an alteration in the mutual positions, statuses or distances of the unit- 
elements. By hypothesis there is also a field, schema or order through which 
the isolated unit-elements are bound together to form the whole. This 
whole can be subjected to a rigorous mathematical treatment. 

In psychology interpreted in mathematical terms each man as a unit- 
element is ordered to a position in limited psychological “field” or “life 
space” where the goal is indicated and the strength and direction of his 
drive are defined by the “vector”. A tension system is here postulated 
for all human behaviour. Human needs or drives imply that the psycho- 
biological equilibrium of the organism is constantly upset, and that the in- 
dividual constantly seeks to restore this. Boundaries, barriers or blockages, 
drives and vectors in the psychological field are all mathematical constructs 
that have been fruitful in explaining known facts and predicting new ones. 
Zeigarnik, Ovsiankina, Karsten, Kurt Lewin and Brown are pioneers in 
this field.t Social ecology similarly uses statistical ecological indices such 
as those of status, mobility, density and gradient cf population and the tempo 
of life for measuring certain deep social forces and trends which move per- 
sons in a society but which otherwise sociology cannot lay hold of.? Social 


psychology has also recently begun to utilize simple mathematical constructs 


such as inducing fields, for example, market and power fields, social proxi- 
mity and distance and social “climate” for the definition of groups and 
group goals operationally. The hypothesis that the unit of the social sciences 
is the abstract individual who can be studied like an atom or electron—a 
discrete, isolated unit-element belonging to a field, schema or order that is 
interpreted in mathematico-physical terms has held the field in the social 
sciences from Petty, Ricardo and Mill to the logical positivists. But in the 
hands of Kurt Lewin, Brown, Chapin and Dodd, among others, the concepts 
of topology and hodological space and concepts of a similar nature have 
greatly accelerated the trend towards formalization and mathematization 
in social science. These may be labelled physical and mathematical reduc- 


tionists. 
The Biclogical Method and its Refinements 


The biological method in social science represents the next dimension 


or crder of the social reality in analysis. In Social Physics or Social Mathe- 
matics the objects of analysis are: 


Physical Man—Interaction—Field 


The biological procedure builds up 
the mathematical coordinates to the te 
development. Here the unity of socie 


the second unity pattern by adapting 
presentation of man’s evolutionary 
ty is an organic unity of functions. 


1Sce Brown, Psychology and the Social order, Chapter XV, 
Social Science, Ch. 1 i P 
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Society is an organism with its balance and cycle of development from an 
inchoate and primitive to a mature state. The assumptive unity pattern of 
biological thought can be represented in the following manner: 


Man the Animal—Function—Environment. 
Derived from the above is the well-known Geddes-THomson theorem: 


Folk—Work—Place, and the formula of Regional Sociology: Culture— 
Occupation—Region. 

The give-and-take between Man and Environment or between Culture 
and Region underlies the vast differences in environments or cultures and 
in the interests, attitudes and values of the individuals and groups we en- 
counter in the world. In human evolution we have reached a stage where 
genotypes of individuals not Only fit themselves to or select their suitable 
environments but also can control and change the environments for them- 
selves and for the species in terms of their own values. The great majority 
of individuals, however, belong to genotypes that suit themselves to the 
environment or culture. Biometrics deals with such average persons. 
The entire science of Genetics is based on surveying and counting average 
individuals and groups of individuals. The statistical method in Biology 
is rooted in deterministic assumptions related to both genertic and environ- 
mental factors and compcnents. By counting considerable numbers of 
individuals Human Biology not only eliminates, differences of individual 
units and formulates statistical laws of Mendelian Genetics establishing re- 
lationships of cause and effect, but also reveals a unity pattern of the living 
realm. 
Biologically, socitey is an aggregation of population in which the indi- 
viduals are not equals and identities but complementaries in organic func- 
tionings for adaptation, survival and continuity in the habitat. The biolo- 
gical procedure in the hands of such great thinkers as Spencer, Lilienfield, 
Schaffle and Adam Muller reveals the balance or harmony of the natural 
processes, of growth and development in society that represent stages in 
the realisation of potentialities marked at the beginning of social evolution. 
From biological thought focussed on the notion of functioning of an orga- 
nism has come into social science the concept of Functionalism. Economics, 
Anthropology, Sociology and Jurisprudence have all been profoundly 
influenced by the shift of attention from forms and structures to functions, 
habits and meanings within the context of the cultural situation. Veblen, 
Sumner, Malinowsky. Dewey and Roscoe Pound are all poineers in dif- 
ferent social fields of a mode of scientific interpretation stressing relations 
and activities as contrasted with terms and substances, change and develop- 
ment as against static organisation. From the same perspective comes 
also the notion of social teleology. Many founders of sociology such as 
Hobhouse, Lester Ward and Giddings regard the processes of social deve- 
lopment as telic, i.e., marching majestically and inevitably towards certain 


cosmic evolutionary ends. . : 
H ought introduced into this schema of deve- 


Hegelian and Marxian thou; r this sc : 
lopment the concept of dialectic. According to this it is the synethsis 
of opposite principles that characterises all processes of social development 


and organisation exhibiting the antithesis as functional differentiation of 
an unfolding pattern of wholeness. Tue school of organicism in socia 
science has several variants in modern times. The majority fuse the organic 
outlook with holism and emergent evolution, grounded in the conception 
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of ‘progtessively higher integrations and levels of organisation. The 
Marxists blend the empiric tradition with historicism, denuded of any 
emergentist moral interpretation and leavened by the dialectic of develop- 
ment conceived materialistically. All equally regard the society as a unique 
whole—the matñix of the development of social laws that reflect not the 
mind of man and the goal of society, but the processes of life. Accord- 
ing to Whitehead, “science is taking on a new aspect which is neither purely 
physical nor purely biological. It is becoming the study of organisms. 


Biology is the study of the larger organisms, whereas physics is the study of 
the lower organisms.”! 


The Legico-mathematical Procedure Based on the New Scientific Doctrine of 
Wholeness 


The social reality can be viewed physically and mechanically as well 
as biologically and functionally. The biological procedure is significant 
in social science as representing a distinct mode of thinking adapted to the 
analysis and interpretation of life and its processes and envisaging a unity- 
pattern of the world of the second dimension superimposed upon the des- 
cription and interpretation of the world as material. Similarly mathemati- 
cal or mechanical thinking is also relevant for the interpretation of society. 
Schrodinget’s interpretation of life, in view of the fact that the organism is 
a material object, is coughed in mathematical terms. The interpretations 
of Cournot, Pareto, Volterra, Raymond Pearl, Dodd, Schumpeter and 
Moreno in different fields of study of social behaviour have proceeded in 
terms of mathematical thought. The possibilities of such a line of approach 
have been thus recently stressed by E. D. Adrian: “The picture of human 
behaviour which the social scientist has to draw is of a system in which the 
units are men and women. They are not all alike, and it is only by taking 
large numbers that we can neglect their differences, but the technique for 
studying large numbers develops rapidly; there are the questionnaires, the 
sorting machines, the statistical methods and there are the Psychologists 
to study the smaller groups as well as the family and the individual. The 
stage seems to be set for a new advance which may be the most important 
scientific development of this century.”? i 

In different fields of science identical, mathematical and “isomorphic” 
laws have been systematically deduced and applied. The mathematical law 
of probability has been applied with great success to such widely different 
realms as themo-dynamics, biological and medical experimentation, genetics, 
demography, life insurance and statistics, The exponential law that says 
that for certain classes of complexes or systems constituted of a number of 
entities a constant percentage of these elements decay or multiply per unit 
time is applicable to pounds in a banking account as well as to radium atoms, 
-molecules, bacteria, or individuals in a population. The logistic law states 
that the inctease of population which is limited by some restricting condi- 
tions such as food and space reaches a steady or optimum density defined 
as the population compatible with available resources, This mathematical 
law applies to autocatalytic reactions, to certain cases of organic development 
in biology, to the growth of insect, bacterial and human population in a 
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limited space of living or to the advancement of technical inventions such 
as the growth of a railway net and the number of wireless sets in opera- 
tion in a country. Similarly the parabolic law isan expression for compe- 
tition within a system, each element taking its share according to its capacity 
as expressed by a specific constant. The law is of the sanie form, whether 
it applies to the competition of individuals in an economic system, fol- 
lowing Pareto’s law of the distribution of income in a country, or to organs 
competing within an organism for nutritive material and showing allome- 
tric growth. The ecological laws of cempetitive cooperation, specialisa- 
tion, stratification, distance, invasion and succession are all applicable to 
the spatial distribution of individuals, its groups, functions and utilities 
in the human community. These explain structural peculiarities of society 
and the order in which unit-eléments are arranged relatively to one another. 
According to the philosophical biologist L. von. Bertalanffy, the reason 
why we find such formally identical or isomorphic natural laws in complete- 
ly different fields is that there is a structural correspondence or logical homo- 
logy of systems in which the entities concerned may be of a wholly dif- 
ferent nature. »He ‘postulates a new basic scientific discipline which he calls 
a general system theory—an exact system of logico-mathematical laws based 
on the new scientific doctrine of “whcleness”. Modern concepts such as 
wholeness and sum, mechanisation, centralisation, hierarchical order, 
stationary and steady states, equifinality etc., appear independently in different 
fields of natural sciences as well as in psychology and social sciences, Accord- 
ing to L. von. Bertalanffy reality appeats as a tremendous hierarchical order 
of organised entities, leading, in a superposition of many levels, from phy- 
sica and chemical to biological and sociological systems. Unity of science 
is alccordingly reached not by a utopian reduction of all sciences to physics 
and chemistry, but by the structural uniformities of the different levels or 
dimensions of reality. Especially the gap between natural and social sciences 
is widely diminished, not in the sense of a reduction of the latter to biologi- 
cal conceptions but in the sense of sfructural similarities» 


The Limitations of the Mathematical Method 


What is however necessary to recognise jn the cases of statistics, de- 
mogtaphy, ecology, economics and sociometry is that the mathematical 
ptinciples and equations do not define and interpret society and human 
behaviour but the mechanisms through which scciety and human behaviour, 
circumscriked within certain definite limits in the space occupied by the 


complcx or system, operate. i wd a 
The limitation of statistical and mechanical thought in its application to 
and development in social behaviour 


human affairs is that it attributes change : 
not to the nature of social b i Jf but to material causes and factors 


ehaviour itse r 1 t ) 
which act upon it from cutside. Thus mathematical laws in social affairs 
ate materialistic and deterministic. 


Man and group are not passive entities. 
Both create forces from within that may themselves determine the external 
situation; while their reciprocity ot interdependence is the cause and conse- 
quence of social events and invest these with meaning and value. It is not 
the range or the quantity of human behaviour mechanically interpreted, 
but its purposes and values interpreted logically and meaningfully that are 


1L, von, Bertalanffy; An Outline of General System Theory, The British Journal 
of the Philosophy of Science, August 1930, PP» 136-139. 
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of real significance for social analysis or for that knowledge which is awareness 
of man’s meanings and values and an instrument for maximising them for 
social change or development. Social life in its material aspects, and in’so 
far it is mere means or instrument for practical or material ends, can be 
dealt with by m&thematical thought. But in soar as it embodies meanings 
and values, and its activities are rationally and consciously directed by these, 
extending as these do far beyond its finitudes, its processes cannot ke rep- 
resented by mathematical equations. The structural similarities or laws 
cf a psychclogical Gestalt. cr social organism cannot reveal the imponder- 
able grades and qualities cf communication, valuation and symbolisation 
that underlie a social system as contrasted with a physicc-chemical complex 
a biccoenosis cr an organic community. 


The Reduction of Social Science to Biology and Psychology 


The social reality is from the outset, the žszersubjective relationship 
or transaction of persons. Man may be related to fellow-man as mere means, 
tool or material good. Such relationship in its obvious impersonality is 
studied by mathematical precedure and in mechanistic terms applied to 
finite social spaces falling within a wider environment. Man may also 
be bound to fellow-man as complementaty functions in an organic process 
involving a harmonious balance and unity of the social organism and the 
evolutionary nisus as a whole. The biological procedure of social analysis 
can alone give specific significance to social actions and relations as processes 
of life. But social science cannot be reduced to biology since mind, society 
and values, and not mere life, furnish clues to the goals of individual and 
social existence. Human biology remains silent about the final values or 
ends that man seeks or achieves. Man’s life, indeed, embodies 
ever fuller patterns of experience in an ever wider environment. ‘Thus 
psychology too cannot do justice to the enlarging community within which 
man’s goals, values and meanings are set in the development of his complete 
experience. He is related to fellow-man by interpersonal bonds that deepen 
and expand from interstimulation or reciprocal behaviour at the psycholo- 
gical level through communication and status at the institutional level 
to communion or reciprocating intimacy at the spritual level or dimension 
of human experience. The majority of social scientists adopt the pure 
logicc-empirical tradition with a bias against values and morality and seek 
to reduce the social sciences to psychology. William Mc. Dougall was the 
well-known exponent of this method in the last generation conceiving psy 
chology as the science of human behaviour. For the advocates of reduction, 
social characteristics are discrete and isolated, whether unit-elements “of 
a machine or conscious organisms or instincts and drive stimuli. Here 
seldom is the individual-in-society the unit of analysis; not the “whole” 
„man in his dynamic social interaction and interdependence but his specific 
characteristics are analysed in isolation from his total environment. Such 
a reductionist method of analysis nct only strips social action and experience 
of meanings and values but also repudiates certain sui generis macroscopic 
laws concerning groups and communities. It is significant that this corres- 
ponds to the analytical procedure in chemistry where it yielded the atomic 
theory, in biology where it furnished the cell theory of plants and animals and 
in psychology where it yielded the’ Webet-Fechner laws. Mc. Dougall, in 
spite of his emphasis of instincts as providing the roots of social behaviour, 


did not however completely disregard the consensus of values. He ob- 
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observed: “The prevalence of a system of accepted values is the main ground 
of the unity of any social group, of such harmony and coherence and stabi- 
lity as it enjoys, and of the effectiveness of its collective activities. The 
community of values is the basic fact for all the social sciences, a fact which 
must be psychologically understood and explained before th social sciences 
can be firmly grounded.”? 

The data of the social sciences are ultimately valuational data. We 
comprehend why a mango falls, the stream flows or the plants and animals 
obtain their nutriment as mere physical or physiological data, as the expres- 
sions of natural laws and nothing more. When we have to deal with the 
decline of the birth rate of a people, the fluctuation of prices of commodities, 
the conflict of classes, the worship of fetishes and symbols or the down-fall 
of dictators our knowledge must include not only certain social data but 
also human values and aspirations operating within the particular social 
processes and situations. Now while such values give order and unifor- 
mity to human behaviour, groups and institutions, and regulate all the 
creative adventures of man, these cannot be completely and indubitably 
discerned and expressed. Values are not inherently stable to be amenable 
to the process of aggregation and formal analytical treatment. The various 
levels of values, their interchanges and fluctuations in number and impor- 
tance, based on past and expected events and behaviour, and above all 
their decisive planning and uniqueness in individual human beings defeat 
the prccess of formal analysis. It is a paradox tha? man’s deepest and most 
intense relations and experiences that are considered as true and eternal 
can be only partially or relatively revealed to him. But values are not 
exaltations, thrills or wonders superimposed on human life and society. Man 
accepts life, society and cosmos he encounters in his values and at the same 
time accepts all values as their outgrowth, The essential task of the social 
sciences—the search for the changing system of human values is always rela- 
tive and never finally attained. Values are to the social sciences what motion 
and gravitation are to physics, and digestion and blood circulation to phy- 
siology. But while motion and gravitation, digestion and blood circulation 
can be measured and expressed by precise formnlae in isolation from natural 
events, the interdependence, “transaction” and control of values as processes 
that cannot be isolated nor detached from life, mind and society eschew 
a naturalistic, behavioural or reductionist interpretation. The directly , 
participative and integral aspect of human experience, rich, intimate and 
many-sided, which is revealed in the values of social relations and be- 
haviour, eludes the purity and abstraction of the analytical methods of 
science. In a sense social person and behavicur which can be known and 
appreciated cnly in the common concrete experience of wholeness and soli- 
darity of living are nct suited to description, classification and analysis 
in terms of the sharp-edged entities and categories of the logico-empirical 
method and procedure that have served as the basis of reductionist think- 
ing in the social sciences. ý , . 

The reductionist conception of the social sciences, stemming from 
Mc. Dougall, not only cpposed organicism but also led the social sciences 
to a wrong track through the listing of the innate instincts of man and animal 
that could never be completed, the neglect of corscious motivations and 
macroscopic explanations of group integration and behaviour, and above : 


1Frontiers of Psychology, P. -222. 
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all, the failure to explore the realm of meanings and values which isa field 
in which the various social sciences unite with psychology, ethics and philo- 
scphy. 


From Communicaticn to Communion ° 


The inter-subjective sccial world, in which inter-communication and 
symbolisation may be postulated as the foundation of all social theories, 
shows various situations that differ in kind. Psychology deals with the 
situation in which the fellow-man is experienced not as an organism func- 
tionally and teleologically but as the alter-ego in terms of reciprocal stimu- 
lus-response or overt behaviour. Sociolcgy is concerned with their mutual 
participation and fulfilment of goals and vatues of status through grcups 
and institutions. Here commurication is the key-process through which 
the rationality of social action and relationship is achieved cr expressed. 
Ethics deals with the relations of the self to non-self and gives primacy to 
man’s activity over thinking abcut himself. The essence of the moral life is 
the responsibility and practical activity cf persons ‘as they face cne 
another in social living. The moral situation is that in which man appre- 
hends his consciousness of self in living reciprocal relationship with fellow- 
man. His personal rationality reaches the highest level as he experiences 
fellow-man as an end in himself in his supreme worth and dignity. It is 
only through the appreciation of the highest personality values of fellow-man 
that he can consciously realise his own unrealised potentialities in the world. 
The concepts of person and values sum up the idea of completeness of sccial 
living and the goal and purpose of institutions. All social sciences are ccn- 
cerned with the dynamic interactions and “transactions” of Person—Values— 
and Institution. 

The dynamic and reciprocative “transactions” of Persons—Values— 
Institution across the past and future comprise the circuit of communica- 
tion or communion. Communication is a function of the divergence of 
persons, values and groups. Communion is a function of their convergence. 
Both arise from the fact that persons, values and groups are separate and 
yet can be identified with one another in knowledge, feeling and behavi- 
our. Communion is more qualitative than quantitative, relationless and 
time-less and in the realm of human values, meanings and adventures is 
the kasing point. It is the tension and impulse of Persons-Values-and Insti- 
tution towards unity, universality and wholeness. No culture can survive 
except on the basis of communion. Every culture, on the other hand, 
faces the problem of the segregation of groups and institutions, the fractiona- 
lisation of persons and values that destroys sharing and communion. ‘There 
is a prophetic element within the logic of the triad: Person—Values—and 
Institution. There are infinite possibilities for the personal life as there 
are for value extension and deepening. Through their mutual creative 
interchange, society is capable of infinite development, and institutions 
become effective instruments of adaptation and contributory to a richer 
quality of experience. The meaning and purpose of society never remain 
the same. These condition and determine the dynamic relationships bet- 
ween persons, while persons with their infinite possibilities constantly 
transform society and institutions by-values and cohesive behaviour patterns. 
On the other hand, new institutions give scope to the cultivation of varied 
and special functions and capacities of persons, serve as vehicles of new 
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fntimations and values, and make possible the living of a fuller life. Stich 
is the dynamics of social reality—the triple chord of person, values and insti- 
tution woven into one viable fabric, the historical process. History is 
the changing theatre of man’s value-striving and fulfilment. Neither ada- 
ptation to environment nor the functional relationship of individuals in 
the bio-social process, nor psycho-social integration, nor, again, status assign- 
ment but communion here comes into focus. 

Communion is the characteristic experience in art, myth, religion and 
metaphysics in higher civilization. But even in a primitive community 
such as the well-knit and homogeneous Trobrianders of the Pacific the deep 
sense of communion establishes a convergence of human relations, values 
and persons that records itself in a rather distinctive poetic mode of thought 
and expression. ““The Trobrianders,” observes Dorothy Lee, “are concern- 
ed with being and being alone. Change and becoming are foreign to their 
thinking. An object or event is grasped or evaluated in terms of itself 
alone, i.e., irrespective of other beings. Being is never defined in our sense 
cf the word i.e., in terms of what an object is like and what it is unlike, in 
those of its distinguishing characteristics. The Trobrianders are interested 
only in what it is. And each event or being is grasped timelessly: 
in our terms, it contains its past, present and future, but these distinctions 
are non-existent for them”!. The relationless and time-less aspects of 
human communion link it with transcendence as an intense and supreme 
value. This is the realm of the metaphysical, the faythical or the mystical. 


The Metaphysical Methed in Social Science 


Accordingly the social reality, in the final order or dimension cf analysis, 
is represented by metaphysical thought. In a true community as contras- 
ted with the individualistic or the mass society that is pathological, groups 
and institutions cohere and interlock more than they diverge and become 
segregated. Values conjoin, integrate and interpenetrate more than 
they subdivide and beccme specialised. The pattern of human relations 
and behaviour is integral rather than fractionalised. And persons partici- 
pating in them reach out to new continuities and coherences of self-actua- 
lisation-and transcendence. Baker Brownell points out that “linear” think- 
ing, which is purely representational and converts a situation into a number 
of units which are arranged then in a progressive and irreversible order 
is not appropriate to the “integral”, “concrete”, “holophrastic? human 
communion, the vital cohesiveness and wholeness of the petson-group- 
and culture?. Social metaphysics with its symbols of spherical continuity, 
identity and transcendence can alone do justice to the indefinable insights, 
ecstasies and initiatives of human communion in its different dimensions. 

The true social reality is revealed by the integral, universal or cosmic 
character of person, values and communion, the identification of me perns í 
social status and role with both his deepest self and the mene of an eternal, 
spiritual, teleological order of the cosmos through the circuit o; ies Saag 
Neither interstimulation not communication but the Ee ence 5 
communion here holds the key to the rationality of the Sipe is an 
relationship. Sccial metaphysics substitutes for the concept of the abstract. 
individual with the self distributed and fractionalised in pe ee es 
institutions. that of the organic continuity, oF wheleness of the social sel 


1Being and Value in a Primitive Culture, Journal of Philosophy, 1949. 
2T he Human Community, Pp. 233-249. 
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or person. “The person”, as E. S. Brightman aptly puts it, “is not a mete 
fact ; socially and metaphysically he is a microcosm, as Lotz knew”. ‘This 
experience is defined in metaphysics and religion by the concept of the real, 
undifferentiated and non-dualistic Self as contrasted with the introspected, 
determinate and transitory self. It is the notions, symbols and norms 
of the universal Self that add a new dimension to human relationships 
and experience, and play no small role in building up a wholeness and in- 
tegrity in social life. The unity pattern of social metaphysical thought 
alone can adequately represent the totality of the social universe as we know 
it in immediate experience as well as the uniqueness of the personality 
in the metaphysical matrix of culture. The human person considered as 
an object of natural sciences has been dissolved in contemporaty thought 
into a congeries of conflicting approaches.and levels of abstractions that 
do not represent the singularity of his life and behaviour. Mueller 
observes: “One approach, which considers man as machine, is incom- 
patible with another which sees two hundred million living cells serving in 
the most varied functicns and carrying on battles against intruding armies 
of alien germs; the view of an integrated whole, balancing all organs, of 
an integrated and closed organic system of muscular-nervous-glandular 
interaction and interdependence, contradicted by the views of an infinitely 
open system, which is seen as a restless process of building up and carrying 
away materials, through which the organism is infinitely intetfused with its 
environment.”! All naturalistic accounts of man are based on external 
sense impressions and images that change with the perspective of every 
fellow-man. The system of quantitative equations can measure only an 
evanescent content of man’s external behaviour; it can neither reveal the 
uniqueness of his, personality, nor the unrepeatibility cf his conduct, ncr 
again the wholeness of the personality and of the social reality that are indeed 
identified with each other. Only a metaphysical form of symbolism can 
describe and express at once the independent reality and true role of the per- 
sonality and its enhancement to its real universal and cosmic status through 
communion or the identificatory relaticnship with other personalities, Tt 
is the universal aspect of personal experience characterised by its immediacy 
and immanence that overreaches the boundaries of particular cultures and 
societies, and also defies the capacity of expression of language itself. It 
provides the moral imperatives of the Universal Man and the Universal 
Community, applying the one irrefragable law of universal truth, justice 
and love on a global scale. Obviously the analytical methods and schedules 
of social science with their clear-cut entities and orders and serial 
chains of isolated, atomised human relations and phenomena cannot 
“accommodate themselves to the dynamic organism and Gesva/¢ of the human 
being—communion—and culture in their vital, ever-growing continuity and 
togetherness. It is the symbolism of social metaphysics that can alone 
define and adequately interpret the feeling and experience of wholeness, 
and transcendence in concrete social relations in the context of the unify- 
ing tensions and balances of person-value-and group in integrated continui- 
ty and culture. 
The Metaphysical Postulates abont Man and Society 


The metaphysical fra ne of reference is basic for the analysis of the dyna- 


1 The Philosophical Review, September, 1944, Vol. LIllpp. 447. 
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mic ongoing process of Man, the symbolic-social erson,—Communica- 
tion—Institution or Personality—Values—Community or Culture. For 
the Trobianders, remarks Dorothy Lee, “to be, it must be part of an ordained 
pattern”. It is certain metaphysical notions penetrating ipto the ordinary 
insights, values and experiénces of everyday living, equally of savage and 
civilized peoples, that organise and orient their system of social relationships 
and behaviour into an established “pattern” or pre-ordained harmony and 
order. This is because behind and below the elaborate sophisticated codes, 
disciplines and ideologies of any culture there are basic integral insights, 
values and aspirations of human communion that offer glimpses to essence 
or time-less, self-contained being familiar to metaphysics. Thus does onto- 
logy become the imperceptible indemonstrable focus of orientation of goals, 
values and ways of living in society. There is an essential substratum of 
myth and metaphysics in the modes of perception, thinking and evalua- 
tion of every culture, constituting, indeed, its frame of reference for the 
achievement of unity and wholeness. The manifold forces and occurrences 
of the universe which man encounters and the fateful complex activities 
of fellow-man that impinge upon his own goals and activities are selectively 
apprehended by savage and civilized Man according to certain basic meta- 
physical assumptions and postulates. These are utilised for the interpreta- 
tion and integration of his experiences and can be divided into the following 
categories : i 

(1) Metaphysical beliefs in respect of the nature and destiny of man and 

the cosmos that are regarded as essential elements of the true structure of 
reality. This is man’s “as if” symbolic world of magic, myth, art and reli- 
gion, whence he obtains his patterns of response to the cosmic complex. 
_ (2) Metaphysical beliefs and norms in respect of man’s relations to 
fellow-man and to the community at large. This is his symbolic and essen- 
tially social universe, whence he obtains his goals and values as well as the 
universal norms and imperatives of morality and law. Every society has 
its own image of itself representing a transcendent order, the order of the 
cosmos. 

(3) Metaphysical conceptions that organise man’s personality image. 
These comprise his conscience, honour and faith and impel his unique 
aspirations, values and behaviour. In every man’s self-interpretation, 
transcendent elements play a significant role. 

Voegelien, in formulating recently the principles of politics which may 
meet with the principles of a philosophy of history, has brilliantly stressed 
the truth about man’s experience of transcendence in relation to his existence 
in the world. ‘The truth cf man and the truth of God are inseparably 
one.” ‘Thus the social science principle in a theoretical interpretation of 
society requires the metaphysical principle as its correlate. He observes : 
“The meaning of the anthropological principle must be qualified by the 
understanding that not an arbitrary idea of man as a world-immanent 
being becomes the instrument of social critique but the idea of a man who 
has found his true nature through finding his true relation to God. The 
new measure that is found for the critique of society is, indeed, not man 
himself but man in so far as through the differentiation of his psyche he has 
become the representative of divine truth”.* 


1T he New Science of Politics: “An Introduction, pp. 67-79. 
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The Metaphysical Theories of Dimension and Continuity 


The orderliness and predictability of society proceed from man’s orga- 
nising metaphysical conceptions, values and norms about the environment 
and fellow-man. It is in terms of these that he perceives his own goals and 
values, gives meaning to his total environment and orients himself to fellow- 
man and to the picture of his own personality. All this is a continuous 
self-correcting and self-maintaining process which is not open to observa- 
tion, but which can be inferred and explained through its major products— 
the themes of social science viz., the acting social Man—Behaviour—and 
the tools and techniques of Culture. Classical social science approached 
this complex process through its naive presupposition of cause-and-effect 
relationship and envisaged cosmic mechanica? forces or laws that were bey- 
ond man’s control and direction, and that were supposed to maintain the 
social system in “natural harmony” or “equilibrium.” The modern con- 
ception of the social adventure as a continuing enterprise in a multi-dimen- 
sional world that cannot be fractionalised into isolated entities or variables, 
is in line with the new physics that has superseded the concept of action and 
reaction cf a static physical field. In social science not only are there inter- 
subjective action and interaction between persons, symbols and groups in 
which the uniqueness of personal goals and strivings, the universality of 
norms and the stability of culture are involved, but there are various dimen- 
sions of the social fields Man lives simultaneously in several dimensions 
of his environment and his values, symbols and behaviour are structured 
accordingly. Both the ongoing or circular nature of social transactions 
and the multi-dimensional character of man’s envircnment, values and 
norms are key concepts in social analysis. 

A theory of social reality requires more than an analysis of the specific 
social “fields” or situations and value experiences of one level or dimension. 
It requites the perspective of a theory of levels or dimensions of the person, 
value and the social world. A variant of the same theory is that of continuity. 
In philosophy there is today much controversy whether this principle means 
continuity of existence or of analysis or of an intellectual criterion of pertinent 
checks upon the methods employed. Social reality, in other words, is a 
hierarchical order of levels or dimensions, and organisation of physical, 
biological, psychological and metaphysical systems knit together in an all- 
pervasive symbolic frame. 

_ John Macmurray after analysing the immediate experience of persona- 
lity as the experience of infinite personality in finite persons through which 
alone we know the world in any of its aspects, observes that it would seem 
that the unity pattern of psychological thought must somehow succeed in 
combining the characteristics both of organic and of mathematical thought. 

‘To put it in the familiar terms of modern controversy, mathematical rela- 
tions are external to the terms they relate. Organic relations are internal 
to their terms. But berscnal telations are at once internal and external, 
They create not merely a unity between individuals, but also the difference 
of the individuals which they unite. Further than this we ate not in a posi- 
tion to go. Any further advance would involve the solution of the problem 
which is emerging In our own time as the central problem of contemporary 
philosophy.” È x i 


1Vide Lavine and Nagel’s Discussions, Note to Naturalist 
Journal of Philosophy, 1953, P. 145-157. 
"Interpreting the Universe, pp. 138-141. 
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Metaphysics, according to Bertrand Russell, is the attempt to conceive 
the world as a whole by means of thought. A metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of the social reality finds its apprehension as an infinitely continuing 
process. The notion of society as an oderly mechanical costħos or as a vast, 
unfolding whole does not satisfy the rational consciousness that is neither 
mechanical nor functional, but spiritual. The triad Man—Transaction— 
Field, interpreted in spiritual terms as Homo symbolicus—Communion— 
Universe, transcends mathematical cr biological concepts for the descrip- 
tion and analysis of social relations and experience. This alone can do 
justice to the infiniteness and universality of the socia/-symbolic process 
that is not adequately embodied by the rhythm, balance and harmony of 
differences in the life-process devoid of purpose nor by the integration of 
the conscious and unconscious processes of the mind and behaviour in 
organic and psychological thought respectively. The /rans-actions between 
the personality and the sccial world similarly can obtain their specific signi- 
ficance as “open” systems. Such trans-actions are at once organic and trans- 
organic, human and Beyond-human, and have none of the finality of the teleo- 
Icgical unity pattern of biological philosophy. These also overstep the 
integration of personality as conceived by scientific psychology. For 
personality by its very nature lives and thrives in communion and inter- 
penetration. This is its spiritual dimension and embodies the universal 
aspect of immediate experience in the matrix of cultifte. Through the deep- 
ening and enlargement of personality, society overreaches a finite frame 
and invests human relations with a super-human meaning. This is. the 
consummation of social living. The social universe has neither region 
nor boundaries. The social trans-action is infinite communion. infinite 
extension of truth, beauty and goodness. ‘The real self exists in self-transcen- 
dence, in the communion of the unlimited community. Thus the triad in 


philosophical sociology is: 
Personality—Transcendence—Social Universe 
Complementarity in Social Science 


Accordingly the symbolism of metaphysics is required for the ade- 
quate type of analysis which the social process demands. The social rela- 
tionship is at cnce mechanical, functional and metaphysical. It cannot 
be described completely except by the complementarity and synthesis of 
different or mutually exclusive concepts and forms of thought applicable to 
different levels or dimensicns of self, value and the social situation. It 
is noteworthy that even in an exact science like physics there is a distinct 
school of thinkers like Niels Bohr, De Broglie and Max Born who think that 
the physical interpretation ky means cf one picture or image of electrons 
whether as patticles or as waves is impossible. In some experimental situa- 
tion the concept of particle is appropriate, in others the concept of waves: 
In some situatticns position is precisely assigned, in others momentum. Niels 
Bohr, De Broglie and Max Born are of the view that there are mutually exclu- 
sive and complementary situations which cannot be described by the same 
concept, but need two kinds of expression. The description cf an entity like 
an electron must be made clear as much with the help of the corpuscular 
picture as with the wave picture, and Bohf wonders how two so different 
pictures, so contradictory one might say, can thus be used concurtently. 
This can be done because thé Uncertainty Relations, consequences of the 
existence of quantum of action, do not permit the two images to enter into 
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direct conflict. In the words of Max Born “even in restricted fields there 
are complementary images which do not apply simultaneously but are 
nevertheless not contradictory and exhaust the whole only together.” 
The philosophy of complementarity which we owe to Niels Bohr should 
clarify methods and analysis in social thinking. He stresses that 
One can intutively understand the wholeness of an experimental physical 
situation and the mutual exclusiveness and complementarity of two such 
situations by using nothing but the uncertainty principle in its simplest form. 
And he thus illustrates how the idea of “complementarity” may influence 
other fields of human activity and thought. 


“In biology the concept of life itself leads to a complementary alterna- 
tive: the physico-chemical analysis of a living organism is incompatible 
with its free functioning and łeads in its extreme application to death. In 
philosophy there is a similar alternative in the central problem of free will. 
Any decision can be considered on the one side as a process in the conscious 
mind, on the other as a product of motives, implanted in the past or present 
from the outside world. If one sees in this an example’of complementarity, 
the central conflict between freedom and necessity appears to be based on 
an epistemological error.” Oppenheimer after elucidating the contemporary 
description and idea of the atomic system points out that all but one descrip- 
tion and idea is excluded in any actual situation or experience. There are other 
ideas, other modes of prediction and other consequences that are ‘comple- 
mentary’ to one another in atomic theory and that are needed for the whole 
experience of the atomic world. And, he adds, so it is with human life, 
with its antinomic modes that through the ages have organized and yet 
disunited man’s experience. “We cannot in any sense be both the observers 
and the actors in any specific instance, or we shall fail properly to be either 
one or the other; yet we know that our life is built of these two modes, 
is part free and part inevitable, is part creation and part discipline, is part 
acceptance and part effort. We have no written rules that assign us to these 
ways; but we know that only folly and death of the spirit results when we 
deny one or the other; when we erect one as total and absolute and make the 
others derivative and secondary. We recognise this when we live as men”.? 
De Broglie also aptly observes: “We also could, in another range of ideas, 
examine whether all “idealizations” are not that much less applicable to 
reality when they become more complete and, although we have little incli- 
nation to be paradoxical, we could ho 
is more misleading than a clear and d 
physical notion of an individual is “complementary” with the notion of 


system. The particle truly has a well defined individuality only when it 
is isolated, As soon as it enters int 


Joule Memorial Lecture, Science News, 17, p. 27. 
*Science and the Common Understanding, pp. 96-98, 
*Louis DeBroglie, The Revolution in Physics, p, 219, 
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tonsequences of the fact that !n Nature certain phenomena are inhereritly 
complementary. He believes that analogous instances of complementarity 
exist in the realms of psychology and of biology. A. P. Ushenko introduces 
the cognate conception of “perspectival truth” in the sense that it may no 
longer be acceptable after the point of view which determimes a perspective 
has been changed to another.2 Oppenheimer suggests the role of semantics 
or symbology for human analysis and understanding as follows: “Just 
as with the g-patticles of Rutherford, which were first for him an object of 
study and then became for him a tool of study, a tool for investigating other 
objects, so oùr thoughts and words can be the subject of reflection and 
analysis; so we can be introspective, critical and full of doubts. And so 
in other times and cther contexts, these same words, these same thoughts 
taken as instruments, are the power of human understanding itself, and 
the means of our further enlightenment.” In ancient India Jaina epistemology 
made the relativity of Nayas, i.e., standpoints cf perspectives basic for the 
descripticn cf the contents of experience. 


The Unity of Methods and Methodological Postulates 


Different forms of social thinking, whether mechanical, organic, psy- 
chological or metaphysical, are not discordant with one another but complete 
the picture of the social reality only by integration and synthesis, blending 
the characteristics of the unity patterns of mathematical, biological, psycho- 
logical and metaphysical thinking. The dichotomy in social enquiry bet- 
ween social science, with its mathematical, biological and psychological 
methods observing and analysing social phenomena in a causal world, and 
social philosophy, reflecting on social concepts and values, is breaking 
down. Philoscphical concepts, values and norms such as the law of natural 
harmony, eternal justice, universal equality and fraternity or the rights of 
man impinge upon and are assimilated into social life and history as social 
situations and events. There is a functional interdependence between con- 
cepts and reality, physical, psychological and philosophical. Social theory 
in both it scientific and philosophical forms should harmonise and integrate 
concepts derived from different dimensions cf the social reality and develop 
more adequate and comprehensive postulates and devices that can take care 
of an easy and free movement of analysis from dimension to dimension 
of person, value and social experience. 4 

It is only such complementarity and harmony of concepts at diverse 
social levels that can truly reflect the flexibility, spontaneity and openness 
of social reality. Physical mature calls fcr man’s conformity and 
obedience to its unalterable ways. Social reality calls for his freedom, 
initiative and intelligent transformation. The laws of physical nature 
governed by the norm of uniformity, the laws of human nature governed by 
the norm of consistency and the laws of society governed by values are 
alike testimonies to man’s perennial and irrepressible sense of unity in uni- ' 
versal nature. The philosophy of Dewey stresses that all enquiries start 
and end within the sccial cultural matrix. Phenomenclogical philosophy 
alsc has prepared the ground for the achievement of an ideal unity of methods 
and logical and methodological presuppositions for the exploration and 


1Complementarity and Causality in Physi, Psychology and Biology, Inzernational 
Conference of Parapsychological Studies, April, 1954. i < 
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interpretation of both physical and social reality. Alfred Schutz considers 
that it is quite possible to show that the particular methodological 
devices developed by the social sciences in order to grasp social reality 
are better suited than those of the natural sciences to lead to the discovery 
of the general principles which govern all human knowledge.! It is social 
values and experiences through and from which man more or less successful- 
ly constructs his picture of the physical world. The substratum of the edi- 
fice of the physical and biological sciences is of mental and social character. 
How hard it is for these sciences to accept this view in all sincerity! 

On the contrary, it is the deterministic scheme of classical physics and 
the old epistemology, now outgrown by quantum mechanics, which largely 
furnish the conceptual framework of social science. Simultaneously due 
to the current ontology, grounded in a deterministic scheme, the scientific 
status of human values and norms of truth, goodness and beauty, from which 
alone we actually know and interpret the universe, declines on the one hand, 
and scientific enquiry is eschewed from the realm of ends, values and norms 
on the other. Neither do the natural sciences go much beyond the physical, 
physiological and bio-psychological aspects of humaa life and interests, 
nor do the social sciences penetrate deeper into the conditions and conse- 
quences of values and norms, tested by the outcome of experience cf groups 
and institutions. And yet values and norms whose universality is derived 
from the metaphysical field, obtain their validity only in actual social con- 
ditions, relations ands processes. 

The priority of philosophical over biological, psychological and methe- 
matical thought in respect of society is amply evident from the fact that it 
is the creation, appreciation and acknowledgment of values and norms that 
are of the very essence of man’s nature, underlie the cohesion of society 
and direct his control over the environment via the natural sciences and over 
his fellow-men via the psychological sciences for the fulfilment of his supreme 
destiny. Metaphysics is the principle of man’s normal social life and ex- 
perience. Human experience is continuous, cutting across many dimensicns, 
Thus the coordination and synthesis of modes of thought, mathematical, 
biclegical, psychological and metaphysical, are the ultimate postulates of 
all sccial knowledge and its application. 

Modern scientific relativism does not say that there is nothing of abso- 
lute truth and value. It only insists that there is no way of conclusive 
interpersonal demonstration of metaphysical truths and values beyond 
a discussion of consequences. As it speculates on the nature and the des- 
tiny of man and the universe it distinguishes clearly between what is de- 
monstrably true in such speculation and what is not susceptible of inter- 
subjective demonstration? In the mid-century the revolt against positivism, 
scientific method and relativism is making headway in the various social 
sciences. These will be undoubtedly devoting more and more attention to 
the deeper levels of human needs and values and a methodical discussion 
of metaphysical yearnings and alternatives, 


*Concept and Theory Formation in the Social Sciences, Journal of Phil i 
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e CHAPTER II 
THE GENERAL THEORY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Field or Pattern Theory in Social Science 

Since Descartes’ famous formulation of mathematical coordinates for 
the understanding of nature in terms of a triangular relationship, it has 
been found helpful for all sciences, physical, biological and social, to adopt 
this conceptual framework. Bife, including human life, recurrently shows 
chaos and equilibrium, disintegration and. integration in relation to the 
environment. A complete stability and poise are incompatible with life 
and its adventures. Out of this polarity of crder and unstability, associated 
with tensions, pa/ferns are reached in nature, both inorganic and organic. 
Emerging out of the harmonious reciprocal adjustment of forces in nature 
patterns endure and constitute the order ànd interdependence of things. 
Philosophers through the ages discern identity between the order and con- 
nection of things with the order and connection of ideas and values. The 
most distinguished modern exponents of this view are Dewey and White- 
head. o 

According to Dewey it is “because the actual world, that in which we 
live, is a combination of movement and culmination, of breaks and re- 
unions, the experience of a living creature is capable of aesthetic quality.” 
Whitehead observes: “The notion of the importance of pattern is as old 
as civilisation. Every art is founded on the study of pattern. Also the co- 
hesion of social systems depends on the maintenance of patterns of behaviour; 
and advances in civilisation depend on the fortunate modification of such 
behaviour patterns. Thus the infusion of pattern into natural occurrences, 
and the ‘stability of such patterns and the modification of such patterns, 
is the necessary condition for the realization of the good.” 

The concept of pattern is linked with that of field. Each pattern in 
matter, life and mind can be best understood as a triangular relationship 
or transaction in a given field of study or observation. In the physical 
sciences the traingular relationship each coordinate of which represents 
a basic aspect of the reality within its own boundaries is represented by 


Matter Interaction——Field. 


The corresponding triangular relationship in social 
Man——Transaction——Situation, 


The “field” is the combination of chaos and order, movement a 
tion. A pattern is reached whenever a stable, though viable, equilibrium ` 
is brought about. It is characterised by qualitative integrity and stability 
that constitute the “causal laws” of that “eld.” In social science the 
pattern represents “values”—the “laws” of the social universe. In the 
flux of social relations and experiences, values are the most necessary general 


conditions of stability and order, beauty and goodness instead of chaos and 


e o 


science is 


nd culmina- 
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evil, of the whole instead of the part. 

The ordering concepts of “field,” “pattern” and “values” are necessary 
in understanding the range and hierarchy of all the sciences. Dewey 
observes, “There is always a “field” in which observations of this or that 
object or event-occur. Observation of the latter is made for the sake of 
finding out what that “field” is with reference to some active adaptive res- 
ponse to be made in carrying forward a “course” of behaviour.” In 
the process of a wider application the “field” concept has undergone signi- 
ficant changes. Robert S. Hartman remarks: “It is used today not only 
in the sense in which it was originally proposed, as descriptive of concre- 
tely observable bi-polar phenomena occurring in space and time—such as 
magnetic and gravitational fields in physics or in a later extension, “situa- 
tions” in sociology, but also in a more abstract methodological sense, as 
denoting an ordering concept applied to any manifold of phenomena, 
whether actually observable or not.”! The Gestalt school of psychologists 
seek to establish the unity of nature and life by demonstrating through the 
principle of isomorphism the interconnection between all Ges/alfan and the 
integration of mind with nature and life. Of all gestaltan those of the 
human mind are said to be «he richest.? 

In natural science the concept of the “field” builds up the unity of the 
physical processes assembled, summarised and represented by mathemati- 
cal symbols. The “field” is an abstract or inferred structure depending on 
the regularities observed-in the directly known portions, but it is from this 
that modern science obtains the logical form or mathematical pattern known 
as the physical universe.? In social science mind, behaviour and “situation” 
or envitonment embody a tctal “field.” The interaction between the human 
organism and the situation evolves the mind which is the conscious phase 
of its response to the environment on the level of the brain and the nervous 
system. Language and the use of hands and tools introduce a new type of 
“field,” a consciously controlled and remodelled environment. The psycho- 
logical “field” is marked by the unity of the conscious human animal and 
the situation, which is polarised into a subjective and objective phase through 
the evolution of the tools of the mind and the hands. ‘Thus the “field”? 
theory in social science envisages man, behaviour and the situation not 
as three independent realities, but as triple facets of the same reality. This 
involves a complete revision of the classical views of human nature and the 
social process. 

It is a harmful abstraction to think of the individual as isolated from 
the society or culture. Just as mind emerges through the development 
of the ability of the organism to control the environment, so is the group 
an episode in man’s conscious manipulation of the envitonment, that is 
both physical and social. ‘The development of soical life involves a con- 
tinuous interchange or “transaction” between the subjective and the social 
through the medium of symbols. This is the social “field” in which the 
unique character of petsonality and subjective strivings do not contradict 
He ei wel ba Loa a Ptovided by society. On the other 
eee mista are ce ual minds that revaluations and revisions of 
cept of the “field” or “ a” changes take place. Accordingly it is the con- 

pattern” which serves as the organising principle of 
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“defining and analysing social reality. Meanings, values and symbolscare 
as real as social functions and behaviour which can be expressed quantita- 
tively. First, the concept of social reality is much more comprehensive 
than that of classical social science. Second, social reality is something 
concrete in the perceiving, meaningful, valuational, behaving pattern whose 
components cannot be treated in isolation. What we call society repre- 
sents the fullness, many-sidedness and continuity of patterns or integrations 
that clude analytical selective methods. This involves a theoretical frame- 
work of social thought which over-steps the boundaries of the traditional disc- 
iplines and develops an over-all integrated general theory of social science. 
5 Society, persons, values and behaviour, then, comprise a total “field,” 

pattern” or structure which by the techniques of integrated deductive 
procedure may be presented as embodying the same actuality as other scat- 
tered isolated data. Man’s physical, mental and symbolic activities, his 
goals and behaviour are parts of_the total “field” and dependent on the 
structure of the “field.” Such “fields” are physical, social and mental— 
all methodological devices of an aesthetic and a holophrastic rather than 
of a scientific character for the understanding of complex and integral so- 
cial facts and relations. A Gestalt outlook in social science and ethics 
studying various concrete and segregated patterns and patterns of patterns 
can provide valuable stimulus and guidance in the search for unity of the 
social sciences. The metaphysical concept of the “field,” “pattern” or 
structure of the human mind, behaviour and community belongs to the 
domain of the philosophy of science. It is a philosophical rather than a 
scientific postulate and rests upon the apprehension of harmony in diffe- 
tences inherent in the organisation of human life, thought and action of 


different levels and stages. 
Man’s Changing Content in the Social “Field” 


In every “field” or situation, physical, social and moral, problems ap- 
pear to the human mind and are gathered in separate branches of human, 
knowledge as interests, purposes and values for the individual. Not merely, 
then, are “field” and “values” ordering concepts of phenomena, but also 
Man himself, Man involves himself and is absorbed in the world through 
his emotions, thoughts, and values. All these not merely make of him a 
whole “aesthetic” and “theoretic”? being but also relate him integrally to 
his fellow-men. He is neither divided into fractions of being, nor does he 
separate himself from his fellow-men and the world. He is conscious of 
himself and of the world in which he lives as a unity, fusing inner and outer 
in his life and,behaviour. Man, his content whether as the animal, as the 
rational being, as the social person or as the unique spiritual individual, 
fulfilling manifold values in the vayious dimensions of his existence, is one of 
the three coordinates, categories or viewpoints that must be grasped ae 
any analytic procedure. All sciences emerge from man’s need of under- 
standing the phenomenal world and manipulating it with his own meanings 
and values; all his scientific concepts and procedures are linked with the 
interests and purposes of his organised life. G. H. Mead obsege 
“Every discovery as such begins with experiences which have to be state 
in terms of biography of the discoverer. The man can note exceptions 
and implications whick? other people de not see and can only record tep 
in terms of his own experience. He puts them in that form in order that 


other persons may get a like experience, and then he undertakes to find out 
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what the explanation of these strange facts is.” All scientific inquiries, 
assumptions and conclusions have their meanings only in functional rela- 
tion to the progressive fulfilment of the interests, values and activities of 
man. Science and its self-correcting assumptions and procedures are social 
enterprises and always embody new man-nature.patterns or configurations.? 
On the other hand, man’s activities and experiences in different levels of his 
adaptation are effectively oriented by the order or system of scientific pos- 
tulates, experiences and norms. 

It is Man with all his potentialities who is a significant aspect of every 
branch of knowledge, who is directly involved in every pattern of human 
„thinking. On the one hand, the disciplined abstract thinking of science 
effectively aids man in his control of the environment. On the cther hand, 
it is the blocks and crises in the fulfilment of his interests and values that 
constantly guide the use and raanipulation of scientific method for under- 
standing and controlling the phenomenal world. 


Man’s Infinite Transaction with the Environment 


In two principal ways the, perspectives from which we view knowledge 
and action differ from the 19th century. The conceptions of “field” and 
of “transaction” are today inextricably linked. Dewey and Bentley stress 
what they call the “trans-actional procedure” in science which is an impor- 
tant modern advance from the basic position of physical sciences in the past. 
“Observation of this general (transactional) type sees man-in-action not 
as some thing radically set over against an environing world, not yet as 
merely action ‘in’ a world, but as action of and by the world in which 
the man belongs as an integral constituent.” Here “systems of description 
and naming are employed to deal with aspects and phases of action, without 
final attribution to ‘elements’ or other presumptively detachable or inde- 
pendent ‘entities,’ ‘essences,’ or ‘realities,’ and without isolation of presump- 
tively detachable ‘relations’ from such detachable ʻelements.”? Human 


undertakes for truth, for love, for justice and for beauty. Modern psycho- 
logists now find that the old d 
impulses and desires is untenable, 
hit the higher needs are as much i 
Ood, sex and self preservation, “The organism i i E j 
c s ; anism itself dictates,” accordin 

to Maslow, “hierarchies of value 3 7 s 
tather than creates.”4 On the on 
pene: creative and individualised are less dominant, more dependent 
environmental situations and may even fade away. On the other hand, 
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° while developing only on the basis of the lower needs, these constitute what 
are distinctively human trends and may become relatively independent of 
the latter. It is the environment, social situation cr culture which are cru- 
cial in the articulation and fulfilment of love, serenity, nobility or self-actua- 
lisation. In the dynamic interchange of Man-Needs-and Social situation 
man’s highest, most complex and most specific values come into existence 
together with his more compelling, common and animal as well as simple 
impulses. The aspirations for truth, love or dignity are as much an integral 
part of his nature as his needs for food, sex and self-assertion. His myths, 
intimations ‘and day-dreams also represent his subtle interchange with en- 
vironmental conditions and situations. These express the unrealised po- 
tentialities of his nature. Through the constant, subtle transaction between 
man and the environment, new emergent needs, values and forms of human 
experience that can hardly be glimpsed arise.1 The reciprocity between 
the individual, the function and the situation is apprcpriately expressed 
and symbolised by hyphens in between: Organism—Function—Environ- 
ment, Man—Behaviour—Social Situation, Personality—Values—Institu- 
tion. Such reciprecity has no end nor limits in man’s total pattern of living; 
it fulfils not only the known lower and higher needs of human nature or the 
current ends and norms of human culture and environment, but rather is 
the ground of new realms of value, aspiration and experience, ever new 
emergent potentials of love, beauty, understanding and adventure. 

Modern psychology regards values as neither improvised postulates 
nor as arbitrary and fortuitous impositions upon neutral human nature 
but rather as intrinsic, ever-ramifying and ever-renewed. It discards the 
clder instinct-value dichotomy as illegitimate. On the foundations of 
modern psychological analysis the conception of human culture has also 
undergone a revolutionary change. Culture is no longer viewed as inhi- 
bitive and frustrative but rather as value-satisfying. No longer is the higher 
pitched against the lower in the realm of human motivations. The culture- 
individual or the impulse-reason opposition is breaking down. Instead 
of sharp’ dichotomies and antagonisms in every field there is stress today of 
the dynamic adaptation or collaboration ketween the basic elements in an 
inseparable triad, Man—Values—and Society or Culture. The materials 
and artefacts of culture are fashioned not only for the impulses and values 
of man, both higher and lower, but by them. As culture inhibits or sup- 
presses both basic physical needs and higher satisfactions, man sickens 
and culture disintegrates. The reciprocal interchanges of the Individual, 
his Values and his ‘Culture are circular, self-perpetuating and open, ever 
seeking new possibilities. The key concepts in the newer dynamic social 
science ate ceaseless adaptation, value-awareness and openness. 

Accordingly no social science, true to human nature and its potentia- 
lities, can possibly eschew value considerations in the human transactions 
of and by the social world. Feibleman ably points out that the distinction 
between the value-free natural sciences and the value-saturated cultural 
sci i hysically rooted in the old dichotomy of the categories of 
ee ee ane ‘a logical ultimates.? Modern psycholo- 
the “spirit” and the “matter” as ontologica. uitimates: aly hepa 
gy now stresses not only that the cognitive is in its = ure conative and vic 
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versa but also that our knowledge of perception, showing that “the nature: 


of reality” as we experience it would not exist except for the assumptive and 
conative world we bring to a concrete situation, flatly contradicts the con- 
tention that the scientist can be objective in any such sense. H. Cantril 
regards objectivity as not only illusory in the sense of eliminating personal 
bias but also undesirable. “Because value judgments play so important 
a role in scientific thinking, ways and means must be discovered of making 
value judgments themselves the subject matter for scientific inquiry. Value 
judgments concern the significance of the constant emergents which are 
not subject to explanation in determined and verifiable terms.! Another 
scientist A. C. Rosander stresses that at present we are confronted with 
a first order crisis in science and methodology which can only be resolved 
by a radical reworking of the traditional ideal of scientific objectivity. 
“Objectivity for science,” he observes, “lies at least in becoming precise 
about what value judgments are being and might have been made in a 
given enquiry—and even, to put it in its most challenging form, what value 
decisions ought to be made; in short, that a science of ethics is a necessary 
requirement if science’s progress towards objectivity is to be continuous.’ 


Sccial Transactions Include Actirities of Self-transcendence. 


The interchange or “transaction” of the basic triad, Personality — 
Values—Institution, comprises the entire data of the diverse social sciences, 
dealing with the specific attributes and peculiar forms of the social reality. 
The master notions for revealing the essential nature of the social reality 
as well as its particular expressions are ceaseless transaction, adjustment 
or interpenetration between the basic elements as in Life itself. Out of 
the reciprocal interaction emerge deeper and richer values and beliefs, 
personalities and institutions as well as new orders or dimensions of human 
interaction or value-experience. The social reality ever rolls upon itself. 
James Harvey Robinson aptly observed: “We can invent more and more 
mind as we go along, now that we have the trick.” Personality —Values— 
Institutions ever move towards a destination which is not set within man’s 
present nature and existing cultural scheme. ‘There always emerge new 
qualities and facets of human nature, entirely ncvel forms of valucs and 
experience and new institutional set-ups and environments leading on to 
deeper and richer patterns of living. The learning capacity of man js limit- 
less. Institutional development ever takes him to richer inter-personal 
relations, attitudes and values, He himself finds and fulfils his true nature 
in risking and abolishing his whole self in the institution or environment. 
In his enthusiastic self-alienation which he identifies with self-actualisation, 
he makes his own Fetsonality the vessel of the eternal and the universal. 
As he discovers the universe as the one and indivisible totality, present no 
where except in “I am” consciousness, his self becomes an ever-growing 


mee of many dimensions. Man’s rational nature is the invisible totality 
of the environment or universe consciously present in his metaphysical 
understanding 


John Dewey inspite of his significant emphasis of the notions of tran- 
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sactional procedure and action of the self of and by the situation in social 
science underrates self-alienation and self-transcendence as elements of 
self-experience. Self-alienation and self-transcendence are the distinctive 
attributes of man. These are responsible for his perennial dissatisfaction, 
creativeness and at-homeness with the universe through symoblic activity. 
He seeks relationship with ever-widening realms of reality and a compre- 
hensive unity underlying all things and experiences. This is neither doc- 
trinaire monism nor transcendentalism, but an authentic state of mind which 
we may call ethical or religious and views every event in human experience 
as a sign or symbol towards a deeper and more pervasive uniting reality. 
Whitehead observes that every actual occasion or situation prehends or 
feels the rest of the universe. , The person knows what is not himself and 
interacts with what is not himself. The frame of reference, Personality— 
Values—lInstitution, comprises accordingly values, faiths, beliefs or pos- 
tulations that relate man not only to the immediate physical situation, but 
to the total universe. As Brightman observes: “Nature, Society and God 
cannot be my first-personal experience; they must be believed in or pos- 
tulated in the light of what is directly given in me. But what is believed in, 
if the belief is true, is, from the point of view of reality, at least as real as 
I am, and may be far more important and more continuously permanent,” 
In social “transaction” myths, faiths and values impel responses that over- 
teach concrete situations cr events and are at the same time enduring. Such 
are man’s aesthetic, religious and symbolic attitudes, values and behaviour 
that leaven the immediate life-situation. In the interaction of man and the 
universe his metaphysical notions and assumptions that are expressed and 
consolidated by a vast net-work of symbols covering various levels of 
experience cannot be overlooked. These become equally pervasive elements 
of the sccial reality, as teal as persons and objects. Social transaction must 
accordingly include activities and experiences of self-transcendence that 
are superimposed upon the human situation and define its meaning and 


purpose, 
The Objectivity of Values 


The other new cognate perspective is the linking of the study of facts 
with the study of values abolishing the 19th century, dichotomy of facts and 
values, of the “objectivity” of science and the “subjectivity” of value judg- 
ment, Man’s life, mind and society point to values as vital patterns that 
always interpenetrate with his needs and habits, his wishes and illusions 
and express themselves in all his social relations and actions. | Value judg- 
ments are not regarded today as “subjective” or unscientific’. On the 
otherh and, the investigation into their validity has become indispensable 
with the realisation that life, mind and society survive and expand due to 
values, are made and directed by values. As a matter of fact the myth about 
the “objectivity” of science tends to be promoted in social sciences largely 
to maintain existing social formations, institutions and values; or the current 
values, instead of being analysed and weighed, are assumed on an uncon- 
scious level. Cultural history is full of examples of societies declining and 
disintegrating as they adhere to values that owe their vitality to different 
social factors and circumstances but have become anachronistic in the pre- 
sent social context. It is the compreherisive study of natural and social 
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facts which reveals new values and throws light on the change or revision 
of old values. Reason and choice are introjected into man’s relations and 
experiences both with nature and with fellow-man and discover human limi- 
tations as well as potentialities. Nature is neither neutral nor alien, but 
is exceedingly relevant and indispensable for the lives of conscious beings. 
It is invested with values—power, beauty, serenity, totality and utility of 
various kinds and their Presence or absence in different degrees. These 
are stubborn “facts” and are as constantly perceived and acted upon by 
man in similar ways as the size, weight, shape, smell and colour of natural 
objects. Values then, are inescapable “facts” arising out of man’s daily 
transaction with nature. A value-free nature is as inconceivable as value- 
free human relationship. Nature is everywhere enriched and enhanced or 
attenuated and impoverished by man. If nature is shot through and through 
with man-made values, how much more is man in and of him- 
self and in his relations to fellow-man saturated by values affecting all his 
behaviour. Each object in nature, each fellow-being has a value both by 
itself and in relation to other objects and human beings. There can be 
no human behaviour and event without the creation or reduction of some 
values that are as basically common as the size, shape, weight, smell and 
colour of objects—the facts of natural sciences. Biases, fears and prej udices 
stand in the way as much of a Proper exploration of facts as of an appraisal 
of values. Thus the judgment of values shows the same procedure as the 
judgment of facts. Each calls for impartial and dispassionate enquiry. 
A thorough knowledge of social facts can alone lead to adequate and com- 
prehensive value judgments which disclose the opportunities as well as 
limitations of man and Society and is, indeed, bound up with man’s life 
and its adaptations in different dimensions of his universe. Such adapta- 
tations are the sources of values, encompassing his deeprooted common needs 
and long-term choices, and embodying the social experience of the race. 


Mankind has everywhere certain basic common needs and interests 
fulfilled by objects and situations of the environment. Values spring from 
the vital common needs .of human beings. The “objectivity” of values 
is rooted not in mere sensory impressions of objects and siuations but in 
their functional significance in fulfilling man’s common needs and interests. 
From the false Hobbesian psychology that man is actuated by individual 
inclinations and desires in the pursuit of his goals has emerged the doctrine 
that there is an erratic and irrational element in valuation which should 
therefore be rigorously eschewed by social science. The sensory impres- 
sions of objects and situations as well as the elementary impulses and desires 
are the raw materials in which man’s reason, memory, imagination and social 
experience operate for the formation of value judgments. Values focus 
the attention to common satisfactions and experiences rather than to mere 


shared and communicable, i.e., symbolic, developing from sensory to imagi- 
native forms of fulfilment. Such sharing and communicability depend upon 
social conditioning and training that invest him with insight, sensitiveness 
and symbolic Capacity to envisag> .he vital situation in the context of the 
past and the future. “Thus physical, mental and social or symbolic elements 
i “objectivity” and verifica- 
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The epistemic status of values is, of course, less than that of natural 
events because of three factors: 

, (2) Man’s choices and values though these ate environmentally 
determined and moulded are less uniform from region to segion than the 
forces and events cf the physical world. 

(2) The differences in environmental preferences and values are under 
lined by his unequal emotional, aesthetic and intellectual discrimination. 
Yet the shareability and common symbolic expression and satisfaction 
of values account for universality and objectivity inherent in man’s bio- 
social nature. 

(3) Maps values are less permanent than the objective facts and laws 
cf nature. Science, however, also deals with fluctutating phenomena and 
changeable spatial groupings of matter and energy, while philosophy now 
recognises that many of the norms of truth and goodness are not unaffected 
by the social-historical context. Though more transient, changeable and 
localised: than the broad facts of nature, human values are like the latter 
conditions, stimulants and correlates of similar behaviour of men, groups 
and institutions that cannot indeed be defined and explained without refer- 
ence to them. The world of values and the world of facts are equally com- 
mon-and public; only the range or scope of confirmation differs. 


A false behavioutistic psychology has accepted and described rather 
than explained and predicted human behaviour, showing no interest in val- 
ues that focus direct, coordinate and verify the latter. It has treated man’s 
behaviour as a mere event, granted in his biological make-up and held that 
values are derived only from bare animal needs and interests, and conse- 
quently diverge due to subjective preferences without the intervention 
and impingement of group standards and judgements. This has led to 
the stress of the raw materials of sensations and needs in the valuation pro- 
cess, The so-called “subjectivism” of value experience has been rooted 
in the isolation of human desires from the total social situation, This is 
entirely congruent with ethical and philosophical atomism and the cons- 
tricting biological naturalism that still linger and disregard the indivisible 
unity of the inner and the outer—Man—Values—and Society, and also 
with the metaphysical materialism that obscures the distinction bet- 
ween physical and human objects and events. „All this has stood against 
the analysis and scrutiny of values in social science. Values rest upon a 
social background that moulds man’s mental life and growth and are a part 
and parcel of the creative adjustment inseparable from social evolution 
and survival. These embody the long-term attitudes, expectancies and 
imperatives or “Sughts” of social living at the levels of the both instinct and 
habit and conscious self-direction and _self-actualisation. Not subjective 
variation but consensus underlies value objectivity. ER re 

Man’s consensus in values is to be found as much in his | physiological 
teflexes and animal needs as in his intellectual processes, social experiences 
and symbolisations. These are all interwoven in his rich symbolic heri- 
tage, the imaginary world of myth, art, religion and morals that continually 
adds fresh and precious meanings and values to the good things and situ- 
ations of life. First, re-enforcement of consensus in yalues comes equally 
from the existing cultural scheme and individual idiosyncrasy, fulfilment 
and frustration, conscious striving and day-dream, embodying as it does 
the potential inter-relations that may exist between the possibilities of human 
nature and the possibilities of the environment. As significant as consensus 
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is the specificity of values, the cutcome not so much of man’s exposure 
to the existing culture but his adventure into the unfamiliar and the unknown, 
his persistent active effort at self-actualisation, albeit associated with bafle- 
ment leading cn in turn to greater cravings for the full realisation of human 
potentialities. Man ever ventures into new values and ways of life and 
returns to the old with fresh understanding and interpenetration of 
these. Thus the realm of values is subtle, complex, cumulatively growing 
and assimilated into the entire symbolic texture of the mind through 
the impact of new events and situations, new realms of experience and re- 
verie, embodied in the arts and philosophies that are concerned with the 
broad open areas and forms of experience cf mankind. 

Unfortunately not merely the trends cf 19th century “scientism’” and 
modern logical positivism but the entire process of disintegration of the 
ptimaty group world with its warm Icyalities and intimacies and the all- 
pervasive effects of mobility and high tempo of life in an urban industrial 
civilization have inpoverished the world of values, meanings and symbols. 
Thus an ensemble of forces, psychological, technological and ideclcgical, 
have conspired towards making social science “‘value-free”, though values 
cannct be eschewed at all from its assumptions and data, tying together 
like a string as these do the beads of all human actions and experiences. 

The neglect of value considerations and experiences as the core of social, 
science theory is linked with its old, unsatisfactory epistemological pos- 
tulates, an inadequate concept cf human nature viewed only at the bio- 
logical and economic dimensions, and of human society as some thing 
external and coercive, both emerging from the outgrown mechanistic 
thought-pattern of 19th century. The multi-dimensional and valuational 
perspective is an essential ingredient of a new general theory of social 
science. 


The Organisation of Social Sciences at Different Dimensions 


A satisfactory general theory of social science can only be formulated 
and the bridge between facts and values, the actual and the ideal and know- 
ledge and action constructed by analysis when the pattern of analytic pro- 
cedure defines and classifies the various viewpoints or dimensions of analysis, 
and moves easily from dimension to dimension of man’s environment and 
adjustment. There cannot be any segmentation of human action, which 
is one integral whole comprising all viewpoints or dimensions inseparably 
related. Sucn an analytic procedure contributes both towards classifying. 
systematising and enhancing knowledge in the separate fields and towards 
utilising knowledge in social action by coordination and integration of the 
various viewpoints or dimensions. It includes both a macroscopic i.e, 
an over-all general framework of social thought and a microscopic of 
specific survey of the special social “field.” At the same time it encompasses 
oe emigas of onis Seaton and behaviour or different “orders” 
Wathen ma I relationships. Uniformity, Continuity, Consistent), 
banged oie r are all standards or norms of human relations and be- 
snr We a lier aes of man’s multi-dimensional environments 
possible £ a distinct articulation and determining its limits an 
region, Gaia YES expands, intensifies and deepens as well as transmits 
exploring, actualising and trar and value. It always emerges into future, 

> & and transcending the potentialities in the various orders 
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of environment. Out of tensions and potentialities, fulfilments and defeats, 
values emerge, shared and experienced by all according to their knowledge, 
capacity and character in the total environment. ‘To be concerned with 
values means both to know and live up to potentialities in the various levels 
of adaptation: In a given social situation the social relations reveal the 
totality of interrelated values, actual and potential. Value is | expressed 
in the total social-vital-ideal situation and is neither purely nor primarily 
bio-social, psychic or spiritual. “Neither human goals and interests con- 
ceived biologically or economically grovel on the earth; nor ideals or norms 
live in paradise. All cooperate and interpenetrate in real life, in concrete 
human relations, achieving the eternal, the rational and the universal on the 
earth here and now.” If we do not understand how biological fitness 
and continuity work, we may approve or disapprove certain bad habits, marital 
customs and attitudes towards wholesome or unwholesome living, but can 
never appreciate their role in human evolution. Man is a symbol-using 
and symbol-changing animal. We may approve or disapprove inexact, 
inadequate and bizarre or idiosyncratic symbols, but unless we grasp the 
process of achieving internal consistency or coherence in thought and action 
there is grave risk of accepting false signs and symbols leading to irrational 
behaviour. Social beliefs, customs and institutions are diverse in various 
cultures and change constantly from epoch to epoch. We cannot disting- 
uish between approved and forbidden social relationships, between irra- 
tional and deviant and rational and prescribed behaviour pattern unless we 
understand and appreciate s/a/us, values and ideals these seek. We all 
cherish such traits as integrity, truthfulness and kindliness, but itis only 
when we know how goodness or character is socially conditioned and deve- 
loped that we can understand their true significance in social evolution. 
In evety case though man’s predispositions and emotions ate most signi- 
ficant aids to his judgments of, and responses to social situations and values, 
it is the impartial scientific and integrated enquiry of the various social 
disciplines that discloses their true genesis and function, the condition of 

their stability and their consequences in the various levels of existence. 
Human life belongs to several dimensions. It is man who conceives 
and imposes upon himself the boundaries and limitations within which 
he chooses to live. From dimension to dimension of his living there is 
an interrelation and interdependence of norms. With the expansion of 
knowledge human judgments rest on-sounder factual and scientific foun- 
dations free from distortion by feelings and emotions. Certain norms 
come to be recognised as generic, universally valid serving as directives 

to man’s development everywhere. $ ; ; RE r 
With the interchange of values in different dimensions man’s biclogical 
survival, consistency in thinking, self and social status and inner life of 
desires, aspirations and beliefs, all come close together. _ The ideal world 
of values transmutes and reshapes the physical and social world. Man’s 
ultimate advance rests on his faith in values, linked with thorough knowledge, 
and on the interpenetration of values. No science can exist in isolation. 
Every “field” must be considered as part of a larger collectivity or society 
from which are derived more general characters and wider laws than those 
defining and ordering the field from which we start our analysis. Scientific 


- enquiry develops by a dual procedure : th€ restriction of the field, situation 


1Mukerjee: The Social Structure of Values, p. 108. 
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or interactive continuum as well as the widening of the universe with its 
metaphysical postulates, laws and values that guide knowledge and civiliza- 
tion. As Whitehead observes, “Metaphysical understanding guides imagina- 
tion and justifies purpose. Apart from metaphysical presupposition there 
can be no civilisation.” Such is the macroscopic “general” theory 
of social science of which the most essential features are the interweaving 
of social enquiries at different levels and their fruitfulness in social action. 

The fields and triangular relationships of the various sciences and the 
pattern of coordination of the various specialised fields of social 
knowledge may now be presented. 


Sciences Field and Triangular Norm Analytical or 
Relationship Formal 

Disciplines 
Physical Physical Interaction Field Uniformity 
Sciences Man ; 
Biological Man the Function Environ- Fitness Logic 
Sciences Animal ment and 

Dominance 


Psychological Man the Behaviour Social Consistency Language 


Sciences Rational Situa- and Adequ- Mathematics 
Being tion acy 
Social Man the Status Institution Values Statistics 
` Science Social Semantics 
Person Symbology 
Law 
History Manthe Myths Time Continuity 
Transmit- i 
ter 
Kotal Man the Com- Commu- Character Art 
ciences Unique munion nity at Meta-anthro- 
Individual large pology 


Metaphysics Man the Sele- 
Thinker Trans- 


cendence 


Universe Reality Meta-histoty 


THE GENERAL THEORY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE jI 
Only a general theory of social science revising the older postulates 
and assumptions in terms of the totality of human behaviour, asserting the 
continuity of biological need, social behaviour, and metaphysical norm, 
and stressing the constant interchange between Man—Valûes—Society can 
bring about the integration of the various social sciences, and find “the 
ethically ideal as sociolegically possible” in every field of social life. 


Philosophy and Social Science 


Philosophy constitutes the matrix of every science, providing its pre- 
suppositions and first principles. But philosophy, dealing as it does with 
the meanings and values of existence, becomes especially significant for 
the methods and goals of socialscience whose axioms, pre-suppositions and 
principles must be clarified, tested and validated by philosophy. Dewey 
observes thatthere is no specifiable difference between philosophy and its role 
in the history of civilization. “Discover and define the right characteristic ` 
and unique function in civilization, and you have defined philosophy 
itself.”2 The phildsophy of social science dealing with the meanings 
and values of man’s social life and development in the vast stretches of time 
restores the logical procedure and theoretical synthesis of Comte, Ward 
and Hobhouse, but in the revised terms of modern knowledge of human 
nature and social processes. It directs and guides new approaches (and 
methods, abolishing the untenable dichotomies th&t now rule in the social 
sciences: the individual and society, lower animal needs and higher 
human motivations, facts and values and the actual and the symbolic. Thus 
does the philosophy of social science bridge the present gulf between the 
mechanistic and biological and the moral and ideal view of man and society, 
between the philosophy of science and the philosophy of culture. Accord- 
ing to Dewey “the problem of restoring integration and cooperation between 
man’s beliefs about the world in which he lives and his beliefs about 
values and purposes that should direct his conduct is the deepest problem 
of any philosophy that is not isolated from that life”? Again, “the 
claim of philosophy to rival or displace science as purveyor of truths 
seems to be mostly a compensatory gesture for failure to perform its 
proper task of liberating and clarifying meanings, including those scientifi- 
cally authenticated. Nothing but the best, the richest and fullest expe- 
rience possible is good enough for man. The attainment of such an 
experience is not be conceived as the specific problems of reformers 5 
but as the common purpose of men. The contributions which philosophy 
can make to this common aim is criticism. Criticism includes a heightened 
consciousness of deficiencies and corruptions in the scheme and 
distribution of values that obtains at any period.”? Philosophy always 
governs as it reflects social meanings, attitudes and values. Out 
of the floating mass of intellectual and social traditions, values and 
aspirations philosophy selects, rejects, integrates or exaggerates some as and 
essential conditions to a liberal and humane way of life. It places these in 
a new perspective with unwonted sincerity, depth and range so that they 
come to dominate man’s desire, imagination and effort. Thus do these 
become creative forces in social development,—patteras of truth, harmony 
Dewey: Philosophy and Civilization, p. 6. 

*Ouest for Certainty, p. 255- 
Experience and Nature, pp. 411-412. 
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and justice that reconcile stubborn traditions and institutions and obsolete 
preoccupations and values with emerging intellectual and social _ forces. 
There is a reciprocity between philosophy and social change. Philosophy 
acts as a golden tie connecting inflexible traditions and insistent aspirations, 
on the one hand, and provides a comprehensive pattern of continuity of 
social meanings and values, on the other. The speculations of philosophy 
round off and complete the fragmentary and inchoate goals and aspirations 


of social science. In philosophy, as in art and religion, society becomes 
radiant with meanings, values and norms in comparison with which the 
Correctness and verifiability of obse 


vation of data by social science become 
a pale, superficial affair. What is deeply, 


leads social enquiry into the realms of 
other hand, systematic social enquiry r 
and forces that mould dominant intellect 
dards of a culture. Truth, beauty, g 
are the basic qualities of any stable social 
in which these express themselves are s 

Philosophy is accordingly serious 
meaning of social science in human experience. The right, the good and the 


just are neither sub’ 1 controls, nor again timeless 


absolute categories, but constitute those goals that are continuous with the 
ends of social relati 


intensely and authentically human 
philosophy and morals. On the 
eveals the institutional conditions 


3 losophy of social science would be a 
give us an insight into the intertelationships of m 
ment and fellow-men, since it is in these interrelationships that he shows 
his uniqueness and potentiality and undertakes his distinctive activities. 
Such activities are symbolic, meaningful and forward-oriented, and, re- 
present hierarchies, dimensions and continuities of existence 


philosophy which would 
an with both his environ- 


1Mukerjee: The Social Structure of Values, pp. 1 and 21. 
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“Society, an Inclusive Philosophical Category pl 


__ Man is a symbolic creature, but his symbols and principles intermesh 
with physical objects and processes and the range of his interactions, physical 
and organic, is taken up into the wider, richer and subtler symbolic existence 
which is the social. In the philosophy of social science we gradually ascend 
from physical cause-effect relations through bio-psychological stimulus- 
response patterns to symbolic and social values, insights and aspirations. 
The symbolic behaviour of social man and his environment to which the 
former is a response become highly differentiated and selective. The highly 
specified and at the same time integrated “society” of the symbolic creature 
who both looks back to the past and forward to the future lifts his evolution 

into a different dimension with,unimagined potentialities. Yet man chooses 
to efface the distinction between self and environment or society, between 
subject and object, between facts and values in the context of his symbols. 
He is not a mere fragment of the physico-chemical or biological environment, 
in which he lives; but how, and what for he lives and learns, and transforms 

. this environment are crucial to his very existence. It is not intellect alone 
by which he scans the starry heavens andethe atoms in motion, but his 
symbolic, appreciative and meaningful activity enters into his being and into 
his environment. He is the valuational-symbolic rather than the mere 
rational animal. The distinction between the classical and modern concep- 
tion of society rests on the divergent forms of s@cial activity—the fields of 
the various social sciences—being regarded today as _ evaluative-mean- 
ingful processes that reveal the structure of the real, whole or complete 
man and society. 

The search for the essence of culture which is the same thing as the 
quest for the unity of social science comprises, in the first place, the clari- 
fication of levels or dimensions of man’s symbols, values or behaviour; 
in the second place, the appreciation of the unity and interdependence of 
symbols and values that comprise the higher, finer and more complex syn- 
theses incorporating typical phases of the lower, and that define the structure 
and integration of personality and social relations; and, in the third place, 
the understanding of the concrete fusion of man’s existence with the environ- 
ment, natural and human, which his meanings, values and symbolic behavi- 
our embody. The essence of society is the richest and most inclusive known 
to empirical investigation. Man in his social existence achieves the fullest, 
the most complex and the most delicate possiblilities in existence there are 
in nature for him, The category of society is accordingly an inclusive phi- 
losophical category. But this appreciation can come not from a fractional 
but a unified theory of social science, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LOGIC OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Revolution in the Logic of Natural Science 


“Every step in science,” Charles Peirce observed, “has been a lesson 
in logic.” There is an intimate connection between the logical thought and 
the development of the social sciences. Traditional logic was formulated in 
the 19th century when the natural sciences were uppermost in men’s minds. 
There was also a sense of certitude in respect of scientific pictures, principles 
and laws. The order of fixities and universalities went into the make-up 
of the logic of the natural sciences that became the logic of the social sciences 
as well. Such an extension of the empire of natural science logic into haman 
affairs twisted social thinking for nearly three quarters of a century. Con- 
troversies have waged in this connection between different schools of logi- 
cians and between different schools of social scientists. Among the latter 
Wundt, Dilthey and Rickert introduced the classical division of natural and 
cultural sciences grounded in the principle that nature was divided into 
qualitative and absolutely differentiated sectors. Social sciences, it was 
held, are no doubt concerned like the natural sciences with facts. They 
should not however make, scrutinise or clarify value judgments about social 
facts, although dealing all the while with vaues as embodied in the latter. 
For no doubt all social relations and processes are goals, values and choices. 
The position of “neutrality” of social science before social facts was held to 
be the same as that of the scientific observer before the physical facts.1 


The conceptual frame-work of the social sciences, especially of econo- 
mics that was the most advanced among them, had been rigidly fixed 
without adequate knowledge of biology, philosophy and psychology. On 
the one hand, the natural science methods and concepts were stereotyped 
and introduced into the social sciences without any modification by the 
classical school. On the other hand, a tigid system of universal theoretical 


l the cı | any effort of relating 
social values to fact-finding in the actual situation.? The revolution in 


a Dot zame, where the act of watching, accompanied by 
applauding or hissing, has a marked influence on the speed and concentration 
1$ce Kaufmann; Methodology of the Social Sciences, chapt 

43ce Mukerjce; The Institutional Theory of Economic 5 a an 
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°of the players, and thus on what is watched. In fact a better simile is 

life itself, where audience and actors are the same persons. Tt is the action 
of the experimentalist who designs the apparatus, which determines essential 
features of the observations. Hence there is no objectively existing situa- 
tion, as was supposed to exist in classical physics. Not ‘enly Einstein, but 
also others who are not opposed to our interpretation of quantum mechanics, 
have said that under these circumstances there is no objectively existing 
external world, no sharp distinction between subject and object.” 


The Change-Qver in the Constructs of Social Science 


_ Thus the abrupt and rigid dualism between the objectivity of natural 
science and the subjective character of social science, between existence and 
validity or between fact and value characteristic of 19th century thinking 
is no longer applicable. Now the subject-matter of the physical sciences 
is inanimate. Neither suns and stars nor atoms and molecules although 
watched and “influenced” by the scientific observer can explain their goals; 
plans and choices, to him. But the human subject-matter can materially 
contribute to the study of goals and behaviour by the social scientist, apart 
from being influenced. First, the world of social science is the world of 
human relations and values where the scientist and the objects of investiga- 
tion are the same persons, experiencing one another’s goals, meanings and 
plans. This is what Max Weber meant when he formulated his well- 
known postulate of “subjective interpretation’ *by social science but just 
as in the case of physical facts so in the case of social facts, this is no private 
interpretation or experience. In the case of the physical world the mind of 
the average man or of the experimentalist abstracts out of many sense 
impressions or observations certain invariant features or properties that 
serves as signs and symbols, whether ordinary objects or stars, atoms and 
electrons. Just as the scientist studies physical phenomena, microscopic 
ot macroscopic, with his apparatuses and devices and describes 'them in 
terms of certain invariants of perception, similarly the social scientist in 
describing social phenomena also fashions indicators or constructs that 
abstract from the social situation invariant meanings, goals and values. 
These ate called “ideal types” by Max Weber and “models of motivations” 
by Nagel and Hempel? that envisage imaginary models or actors, values 
and situations for the understanding of the social world. The “ideal type” 
theoretical approach embodies a mode of reference abstracting the essentia 
features of personal and group experience and involves the play of imagi- 
nation of the social scientist. Mildred B. Bakan observes about the ideal 
type theory thus: “The control of ideal type theory by considerations 
of possibility and impossibility is, in principle, the same as that of physical 
theory, whatever differences there are being due merely to difference in 
subject-matter. Experimentation, attitude scaling, poll-taking, clinical 
study etc., in no way eliminate the necessity for the development of ideal 
type theory, for the data can be assessed only on the basis of theoretical 
considerations involving the scientist’s imagination.” A proper ideal 
type approach involves an appreciation of the total sociological situa- 


tion, which is unique and which is grounded on an objective perception 


1foule Memorial Lecture, Science News, pP. 77, 23> 24+ 
2See Science, Language and Human Rights, pp. 43—86. 
The Review of Metaphysics, Vol. VI, No. 2, December, 1952, p- 302+ 
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of the interdependences between the dominant personality-type, the pattern 
of values and social behaviour. The shift of one or other of the triple 
coordinates, Person—Value—and Behaviour, involves the potential change 
in the whole sociclcgical situation. It is for the social scientist to show 
a generalised correlation of change in one coordinate with the trend 
of change in another. The constructs of social science ate secondary of 
derivative indicators or models. These are built out of the constructs of 
commonsense thinking and of science developed on the first level uncon- 
sciously by the former and deliberately by the latter. No constructs, whether 
of physical or of social science, ate arbitrary or purely conventional 
—“free inventions of the mind or conventions between different minds,” 
as the school of Henri Poincare and Einstein believe. ‘These are related 
to observed facts and ultimately governed by the axioms of logical consis- 
tency and adequacy of interpretation of the everyday world.t 


The Psychological Cocrdinates are Sccial-Symbolic 


Now the facts of the social world are observed as a triangular relation- 
ship, each corner of which comprises a basic aspect of tke social reality : 


Symbolic Man—Communication—Group or Institution. ‘The tran- 
sactions” of these basic elements—the symbolic social person (with his soci- 
ally conditioned desires and approved self- and social Status) communicating 
with fellow-man (group or institution) on the basis of common goals, mean- 
ings and values, compriserthe data of social science. Herein lies the signi- 
ficance of the logic of understanding or verstehen stressed by Max Weber as 
a method that has to be used by the social scientist for the understanding 
of the social world. The individual with his symbolic modes of percep- 
tion, experience and behaviour cannot be understood either as a material 
object or as an organism but only in terms of his goals and values. Psycho- 
logically speaking, man may be defined as Homo syymubolicus. Normally 
every behaviour of his is social i.e., symbolic-purposive, in so far it has mean- 
ing and goal shared by fellow-man, and is oriented to the goal and behaviour 
of the latter, to his status assignment and status acquisition in the community. 


The older psychologies hardly appreciated the constant triangular 
interaction or transaction between the coordinates, Symbolic Man— 
Behaviour—Situation. 


(1) A naive calculation of pleasure and pain completely disregarded 
the subtle and complex main-springs of human behaviour related to the dyna- 
mics of sensory and muscular activity in the fluent external situation. 

(2) An elaborate list of instincts or impulses to action was set forth, 
due to the influence of the early Evolutionists, as ingrained in an otherwise 
passive living organism, the impulses being traced to the tensions in the 
vital, especially the sexual organs, Taking its cue from the psychology of 
the lower animals, the instinct theory identified instinct with overwhelming 
strength, inflexibility and unmodifiability and underrated conditioning, 
canalisation and the motivation by secondary drives. As a matter of fact 
instincts are modified and modifiable, and many of them have disappeared 
and have been replaced by an adaptability rooted in the ability to learn 
secondaty motivation and the Processes of communication and enculturation- 

(3) A false dichotomy was established between instincts and higher 


1Alfred Schutz : Concept and Theory Formation i H 4 : a 
Philosophy, April, 29, 1954. y *ormation in the Social Sciences, Journal of 
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heeds although these spring from the same source, and the stress was’ of 
suppression, inhibition and control rather than of growth, autonomy 
and self-actualisation. 

° (4) A theory of personality and character was developed largely based 
on the study of neurotics and psychially maladjusted person$ who are misfits 
in the normal group and whose basic needs remain unfulfilled or are distorted 
for certain reasons. The study of healthy, growing, wholesome and success- 
ful individuals was neglected. 

(5) Little attention was given to the entire process of social condition- 
ing, learning or enculturation through the use and manipulation cf signs 
and symbols shared with and communicated by fellow-man and offering easy 
and effective guidance to man in his collective living. 

(6) Simultaneously humar culture with its entire set of myths, values 
and symbols was regarded as need-inhibiting and need-regimenting rather 
than need-expressing and need-fulfilling. y 

In respect of the first coordinate, Man, the wholeliving system presents “ 
us at all times, as Gardner Murphy observes, with the picture of tensions _ 
or energy concentrations, which are more evident in some regions of the 
body than in others, but shifts fluidly and “dynamically from moment to 
moment, and present from moment to moment new integrations. “Every 
tissue, every organ, expresses such patterns of relative energy concentra- 
tion, and of intercommunication, or energy exchange, with other tissues and 
organs.” First, man responds to the whole situf@tion not through specific 
tissues and sense-organs but through his whole body. 

Second, in any situaton the whole man experiences a need and its satis- 2 
faction, not an isolable fraction of him. No typical drive or need is atomic 
or isolated but is linked with many other drives or needs that blend, over- 
lap and integrate in the motivated behaviour and in the choice of goals or 
satisfactions. The need of the whole person accordingly is fluctuating, 
complex and multi-layered and has repercussions on his perception, memory, 
thinking and emotional life. The organism ordinarily responds to the 
environment through all his faculties, function and behaviour as a 
whole. As an integrated whole it is different from sitution to situation, 
but growth, learning and actualisation of potentialities invest it with 
autonomy and unitary character ie. freedom from the situation, | 

In respect of the second coordinate, Behaviour, it is characteristically 
human that this develops into a stable and organised pattern through the 
transformation of biological needs into enduring symbols and values that 
are acquired, shated and transmitted from situation to situation and from 
the past and the present to the future. There is a continuous ¢ransaction 
between the individual’s idiomatic needs and their modes of fulfilment and 
the value system of society. ‘This is called the learning process. Behaviour 
is a dynamic whole, starting no doubt from simple basic needs and their 
expressicns and repressions in the social milieu but moulded and crystallised 
by the process of canalisation and conditioning. In society ego-centric 
desires are transformed into values, impulsive behaviour into social role 
or status, and fluctuating attitudes and sentiments into. perennial ideals and 
symbols. Symbolisation and valuation here comprise the key mental 
activities due to which behaviour ceases to be a response to mere momentary 


1Gardner Murphy: The Genesis of the Individual Value System in The Frontiers 


of Social Science, p. 190- 
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is inadequate to interpret either 


ae 1 e 
the ceaseless sponteneous activity of the human child or “the urge of th 


whole man to use his whole body,” inn 

(2) Human abilities are scen by Goldstein as of the whole se Somes 2 

For him, the organism definitely | 

with which it selects stimuli and 

nderstand either the'nature of stimuli 

or the nature of behaviour except as functions of the nature of the particular 
organism! ji 


G) Following the lead of Goldstein’s or 
logists stress 


behaves, 


ganismic theory many psycho- 
sation,” a term first used by 
, all motives being but partial steps in this 
direction rather than Separate and independent goals. Thus psychology 
discerns not only human actualities but also human ‘potentialities and moves 
away from the study of stunted, immature or mutilated specimens of 


(5) Man starts his 1 


I a S0-centric creature but his more 
compelling and basic atomic needs and desires are gradually transformed 
nd learning and teplaced b 


lh growing personalitiy in 
ae he Sm tomic, fractional or unintegrated needs and ten 

as immature or atholo: ae nds 
as an integrated whole; his son Pathological. “Man Ordinarily respo 


devel p 5 haviour is the outcome 
: lopment, integratio: i 
segmental or is “nt, g n and matu 


1Goldstein; 


Organismi N 
of the New York Academy of Seina rane ae Problem of Motivation, Transactions 


> 
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° (6) The behaviouristic view of man is inadequate in so far as it comple- 
tely disregards his vastly improved capacity for learning in motivation and 
valuation, the genuine transformation of desires and impulses in the raw 
into interests and values and the dynamic system of acquired meanings, 
attitudes and symbols that maintain the stability and continuity of human 
behaviour and its more or less complete accord with the culture in which 
he develops through the process of socially directed enculturation. Modern 
psychiatry has shown that the security and poise of the personality rest 
on the harmonious integration of the instinctual cravings with the norms and 
standards of tulture that constitute not only his external social heritage but 
is also internalised as his “still, small voice.” 

(7) The mechanistic view of the sitwaticn disregards the ideational world 
of man’s meanings, values anẹ symbols that is superimposed upon and 
penetrates into the physical world, enabling him to live and act simultaneously 
in several orders or dimensions of the environment. 

(8) All social sciences are beset by a contradiction arising from two “ 
views of human nature, one derived from psychology which posits that 
human nature is really capable of effective functioning only under condi- 
tions of individualistic fulfilment and the other derived from ethics and 
religion that man’s nature is to transcend himself.1 It can be empirically 
proved that man’s self cannot actualise itself completely, when self-fulfil- 
ment is its conscious objective. There is a mystery in the fellow-man 
or neighbour which the most imaginative love Cannot unravel. There is 
accordingly an element of transcendence or reverence of fellow-man in 
all social relations. No ethics can therefore be adequate which disregards 
the full potentialities of human nature as man’s loss or abrogation of 
self in other selves or complete disregard of self-enhancement implies. It is, 
therefore, not a modern empirical, biological and psychological theory of 
human nature but trans-humanism that can furnish the foundations of ethics 
in greater accordance with the possibilities of human nature. It is the vast 
network of meanings, values and symbols in human culture that opens the 
-self to other selves without any spatial or temporal limits, revealing at once 
the uniqueness of the individual and the quality of wholeness of social 
experience depending upon the varicus levels ot dimensions of communica- 
tion. The symbol complex is the vivid instrument of the self for its comple- 
tion in another self through an unceasing dialogic relation which is the 
unbounded human society or the community of the universe. 


The Role of Symbols in an Integrative Psychological Analy sis 

The psychological situation, indeed, is a conscious vital—social— 
symbolic situation and is neither purely or primarily biological, mental cr 
cultural, It is a structured dynamic whole, of which the unity depends 
upon the acquisition and use of a large and complex variety of symbols that 
bridge the gulf between fact and possibility, reason and imagination. | The 
atomism of modern psychological methods underestimates the significant 
role of symbols in mediating between objects and satisfaction, and standardis- 
ing, satisfying experiences and behaviour in the dynamic social situation. 
The symbol exploits, deepens and intensifies man’s endless urge of whole- 
ness, status and security that provides the key to the entire range of his 
ever-expanding, ever-deepening social process. It is through the miracle 


1See Murphy : Personality, “p. 975- 
P 
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of symbols that man can feel at home with himself, with fellow-man and 
with the totaluniverse. From bio-social control to psycho-social integration 
and thence to spiritual harmony or “at homeness”’—man’s tasks and impera- 
tives of adjustment in the successive dimensions of his collective race 
ecological, social and spiritual—it is the structure of signs and symbols 
that blazes his trail. 

The Procedure of Symbolic Psychology 


The logic of psychology as a social science must recognise today the 
unity of Man—Behaviour—Situation, of Petsonality—Syt.bol—Cultute. 
Between the triad there is a dynamic reciprocity or interdependence: none 
can be understood or interpreted except with reference to the other two. 
The techniques and methods of psychological analysis should accordingly 
be such as to do justice to the, constant interchange between man’s biologic 
needs, socially canalised behaviour and cultural imperatives in dynamic 
interplay with the milieu, at once sensory and symbolic; to move freely to 
and from the world of events to the world of meanings, values and symbols 
and to appreciate their structured wholeness, the quality of the experience 


of wholeness depending upon the level or dimension of psycho-social 
integration, 


“In the human world we find a 
he distinctive mark of human life. 
quantitatively enlarged; it has also 
has, as it were, discovered a new 
vironment. Between the receptor 
e to be found in all animal species, 
may describe as the symbolic system. 


[ i whole of human life. As compared 
with the other animals man lives not merely in a broader teality; he lives, 


So to speak, in a new dimension of reality.” It is the symbolic structure 
of society which invests it with a unique internal coherence, The status 


undergone a qualitative change. Man 
method of adapting himself to his en 
system and the effector system which ar 
we find in man a third link which we 
This new acquisition transforms the 


Thus the unit of study 


lAn Essay On Man, pp. 24-25, 
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asin OF Fig bite oo Meanings, values and symbols comprise the integra- 
ea cron and isolated behaviour of man into coordinated, so- 
P TE jze behaviour in his physical and social environment that 
a Rie n erent pyel or dimensions. There is dynamic interchange 
PE anon A etween human abilities and values or symbols. The 
ae pii z es and capacities learnt for external reasons are never regard- 
Tae "des ec I complete, but carried forward, expressing and achieving 
in y values, symbols and ambitions, on the one hand, and develop- 
af E unexpected human potentialities on the other. Julian Huxley observes : 
P ee beginning to realise that even the most fortunate people 
or ne ar pro „capacity and most human beings | develop not 
The oe small fraction of their potential mental and spiritual efficiency. 
EEA Pye infact, is surrounded by a vast area of unrealized 
ai S, A allenge to the spirit of exploration. It can, if it wishes, 
individual ae not just sporadically, an individual here in one way, an 
this aor there in another way, but in entirety, as humanity. Huxley calls 
ide hin mee belief. ‘transhumanism : man remaining man, but transcend- 
a nse f, by realizing new possibilities ,of and for his human nature. 
man’s self-transcendence by way of petsonality, spiritual insight, moral 


aspirati A s 2 a 
piration and aesthetic enjoyment, the fundamental psychological processes 
and symbolisation. It is the orga- 


aat ay need exploration are valuation c 
within pe of values, meanings and symbols, that implant themselves 
est e structure of man’s personality as conscience, honour, mystical 

cy and spiritual poise or dignity, and are also embodied in his external 


Soci 3 n Ze ; 5 
ial heritage as myth, metaphysical religion and art, concerned with his 


s : : ie : 
Psycho social adjustment and spiritual at-homeness 1n the cosmos. 


ter in his multi-dimensional environment is evet called towards 
— evels of identification, mutuality and communion. It is the symbolic 
caren and generalising processes and pattern that transform his psycho- 

is b be Lom into an adventure in love, goodness and beauty. ‘Thus 
le Lace is essentially qualitative and dynamic, rising from level to 
ye of adjustment and attesting to the subtle and ceaseless interchange of 


desires and values, gratifications and strivings, facts and ideals through the 
odical viewpoints have led to frac- 


rnbolie process: Unsatisfactory meth À 
Onalism and atomism in psychology that have in some measure not only 
dissected the wholeness of human behaviour and experience but also ignored 
the Vast possibilities open to human nature. As psychology more vividly 
realises the integral character of man’s experience and sees Man—Behaviour 


Situation, or, Personality—Symbol—Culture in their togetherness, it 
i ymbolic behaviour rather than reflex 


Will’ become concerned with complex s ther 
action and naive instinctive response, with secondary motivations rather 
than primitive needs, with meaning and value rather than measurement and 
quantitative verification, and with the processes of learning, enculturation 
and cognitive satisfactions in social life rather than isolated, tangible and 

f unrealised potentiali- 


limited desires and gratifications. The vast realm of u ) 
ties of human nature as well as its limitations, whether inherent or imposed 


by human institutions and procedures, will now be mapped and explored by 
a positive anddynamic as'contrasted with the “low ceiling”, negative psycho- 
logy which we now havë, Then its concepts and theories can be dovetailed 
more easily with those of the other social sciences dealing with the entire 
range and possibilities of human relationships, ends and behaviour. 
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The Unity of Society is both Logical and Aesthetic-Expres sive i 

Neither biologism nor behaviourism, nor introspective analysis, to be, 
sure, can adequately deal with the symbolic, intercommunicative dimensions 
of the social sitvation in which the meaning and the value structure become 
significant. The overt behaviour of man interpreted in terms merely of 
organic adjustment or of the naive stimulus-response scheme through the 
description of sensory impressions does not touch the social relationship 
and process. The same overt sexual behaviour has different meanings and 
values for different participants in different social situations ‘and cultures. 
Social science should clarify, for example, whether it is conventional, dis- 
ciplined courtship or brutish lustful behaviour, aesthetic communion or 
sacred ritual. Society’s mores and conventions, beliefs and codes are all 
involved in it. The participants also not merely belong to the restricted 
space—time situation but also to the past and the future. Their respective 
instinctive equipment and sexual sublimation and discipline, the tradi- 
tion and institution of the past and the cultural perspective of the future 


govern their reciprocal sexual interaction and experience, The overt 
social behaviour viz., the reci 


t, husband and wife, lover and beloved, 


Each role or 
our of a person which is elicited by words, 


alr A vast and complex 
mbols of recognition and status intervenes 


social science the Space-time c 
scientific social principles or fı 


> 
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socio-cultural whole in its total space-time setting achieves a unity and 
coherence which is logical as well as aesthetic-expressive, and its inner dyna- 
mic structure can be revealed best at both overt and covert, sensory and 
symbolic levels through the “field” approach.* a 


The Features of a General Field Theory of Social Science 


_ _ In the hands of Kurt Lewin, Brown, Lundberg and other authors, 
including the present writer, the following characteristics of the field theory 
of social science have emerged: 

(a) The social relations, behaviour and values are determined by the 
structure of the field of which they are part, and with reference to which 
the course of behaviour is cartied forward, signs and symbols are stereo- 
typed, insights develop and values are formed, maintained and fulfilled. 

r (b) The social situation is a “bi-polar eld” subjected to the tension 
etween certain group expectations and imperatives and the subjectivity 
of individual goals, experience and behaviour. 

(e) Social science concepts are fanctional, teleological and symbolic 


and rise from dimension to dimension of th social reality. 


(d) The successive social sciences are * Human Ecology, Psychology, 
ics (See Table, Column 


Sociology, Economics, Politics, Jurisprudence and Ethi 


A, p. 65) 
(© The corresponding successive categories f the idealised function 


pattern between man and fellow-man dealt with by the various social sciences 
are: Symbiosis, Behaviour, Communication, Exchange, Law Enforc¢- 
ment and Coercive and Voluntary Reciprocity (See ‘Table, Column B, p. 65) 
Y ) The successive categories of institutionalised values are: Fitness, 

holeness, Status, Welfare, Equality, Security and Goodness (See Table, 


Column C, p. 65) 
Rationality in individual behaviour or intelligence in the so 
Consists in selecting and consciously striving after more adequate, enduring 


aa harmonious values. In fact man not only seeks the various institutiona- 
sed values but is always conscious O. 


i f a gradation of values. The defini- 
tion or selection of given institutionalised values and the description of 
social relations and behaviour patterns for their attainment are the concerns 
of the various social sciences. Each social science is concerned primarily 
with an appraisal of the effectiveness of behaviour patterns in creating, 
maintaining and developing the various typical Jinstitutionalised values 
that are treated as non-value data, usually causes, for analytic methods 
and investigation. But into the background of scientific analysis 
usually consequences in social relations and behaviour ate introduced as 
facts, valve data. ‘Thus the social scientist should speculate on the 
Possibilities of a more adequate social integtation and on the techniques 
whereby communication, exchange, law enforcement or reciprocity can be 
revalued, reformulated and implemented in social action. Moral decisions 
in other words ate made not only in ethics but in all social interactions that 
are the concerns of the other social sciences. But such decisions ate empiri- 
cal evaluations, not derived from any super-experiential area of observa- 
tion, and are rational or irrational because validated and controlled by the 
outcome of experience., In this manner non-value data (causes) and value 
data (consequences) intermingle, drawn ffor the whole of man’s experience 
and are both submitted to scrutiny and revision as intrinsic parts of a gener: 


1Sce the writer’s The Symbolic Life of Man. m 


cial world 
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social science theory and not regarded as factors determined outside a scien- 
tific or experimental method. 


(g) The ecological, psychological, social, moral and metaphysical parts 
or aspects of the social reality are reciprocally interdependent in the dialectic 


movement of human gtouping and man’s communication with fellow- 
man, 


(4) The analysis of social Space-time structure does not lead to dicho- 
tomies, but to a unitarian integration of concepts, permitting us a gradual 
transition between oppositions. 

G) The antithesis between the individual and t 
cular and the universal js overreached. 
in an intimate relation through wh 
mental sense in social science. 
The Fields, Behaviour Patterns and Norms of the 


The biological, psychological and social “f 
of the social world aidin 


he group and the parti- 
> fusing law and isolated occurrence 
ich the concrete cases gain a new funda- 


Various Social Sciences. 


elds” are model constructs 

g social interpretation in terms of a triangular 
“rationality” or appropriateness 

of social relations and behaviour in the specified “field” i 

lectualised and Standardised in Standards, 


values. Such scientific models or social r a 
devices for explaining both rational and devi 


. The models or constructs of social 
with the constructs of common sense 
Such scientific models of “ideally” rational 


types of man and of his 
A SORET A : 
tational” behaviour are integra 


ted out of two images : 
(1) The image of his Self-social role and self-sta 
institutionalised expectancies, goals and values o 
“field.”” 


tus based on the typical 
f the particular social 


anonymous fellow-man’s typical 
S oriented in the great society. 


eans ate interlocked in the typical 
hich is Supposedly invariant. The 
ts in both science and commonsense 
ms, habits and laws, all of which operate 
mmon understandable and invariant goals in each parti- 
i Our patterns Or 
es that constitute the 


‘Lewin: Field Ty i jal Sci A P 
109, Makerjee ithe Die, in Social Science, Lundberg ; Foundations of 


ee 4 =; Brown: Industrial Group an 
Social Fields American I PRs 

5 SA Tican, 7 939, Mario Lins: The Clea ages of the 
Classical Sociological Theory, Third Congress on Genertl Semantics. E 
P the present writer’s A Gencral Theory of Society in The Frontiers of Social 


Sociology, pp. 103- 
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A B C D 
Rational Man Idealised Institutional- Dialectical Principle 
Function ised Value of Procedure 
.. Fitness .. Exploitation vs. 


Ecologic Man Symbiosis 
’ Conservation of 
Resources 
Psychological Behaviour ..  Wholeness Inhibition vs. 


Man or Actualisation of 
j Integration Potentiality 
Social Man Communi- Status Stratification vs. 
cation Mobility 
Economic Man Exchange .. Welfare -- Competition vs. 
Collectivism 


. Freedom vs. Control 


Political Mant. Law Equality 
Enforcement 
Legal Man .. Coercive Security .. Rights vs. Order 
Reciprocity 
Moral Man .. Voluntary Goodness , Happiness vs. Self- 
Reciprocity Perfection 
Aesthetic Man Empathy .. Beauty .. Self-expression Vs. o 
Orderliness 
Religious Man Communion Holiness Self-valuation vs. 
Self-transcendence 


saaa ta ee aa r 


The Unity of Values and of the Social Sciences 


fal is social cultural world is interpreted from the beginning as a meaning- 
expe aluational world. The goals and values of fellow-man’s behaviour are 
ae tienced as a result of the processes of social conditioning and learning, 
aa ae the same but in ascending orders or levels of adjustment. From the 

ological fitness of the population through social status, economic welfare 


a re thro : f 
nd political equality to goodness, justice and love, human society prizes 
Yet from level to level 


ee and values of different levels or dimensions. Hi 
a ie adaptation, values conjoin, integrate and lige a ues, 
of t ch, are never felt and prized in isolation. Just as the natural resources 

e environment and economic tools are experienced not as mere material 
800ds but also in terms of the social purposes of production and exchange, 
SO man experiences such values as ecological fitness, psychic wholeness 
an integration and economic welfare also in terms of status and equality in 
the value system of society. Again, welfare, status, equality and security 
are attained in the normative ordering of the society together with the moral 
values of goodness, justice and fraternity. This is deducible from both 
Science and commonsense experience. The institutional value of wealth 


Ot welfare in economics and that of equality in political science ate achieved 
ss of bargaining in the market 


by individ 

uals and classes through the proce rg r 
of economic and political é goods” respectively. Political “goods” like the 
tights of life, liberty, property and security are neither more nor less spiritual 
Or material in the market of power than economic goods in the market of 


5 5 
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wealth.t In the same society the appreciation of certain utilities and rights 
dovetailed into its value system constantly changes, affecting the pricing 
process and the struggle for equality or status, Exchange, property, 
income, employment and distribution of wealth all rest on laws and insti- 
tutions embodying the distribution of status among the different classes 
and the definition and recognition of certain political and economic rights. 
On the other hand, the struggle for rights and liberties is a function of 
the structure and distribution of income in a community. Finally, it is the 
moral and cultural values and traditions that not mer 
of wealth and status as i 


against both the separation of values and facts and tine Segmentation of 
values. 


odiments in institutions at the various 
amic social world calls for the substi- 
ues by the dynamic-functional concepts of the 


1See George Catlin : The Utility of iti ie in Fr 
Society, pp. 276-279, and Barks y of Political Science in Free 


Princi dom and Control in Modern 
cr: Principles of Political an 


d Social Theory, p. 246+ 
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_ First, the fact that the same event may be expressed by factual or valu- 
ative judgment shows how intimately connected they are. 


_ Secondly, social life establishes a scale of values subordinating the bio- 
logical and economic values to the moral and spiritual ones. 


The Model of Dialectic in Social Science 


_ There is an inherent opposition in every social relationship and process 
in man’s multi-dimensional existence between the typical, invariant ins- 
titutionalised value and the subjectivity of the individual’s eccentric 
behaviour. It is noteworthy that while the antithesis of opposite viewpoints 
or principles (Column D) help-in the observation and analysis of social facts, 
the integration of biologic, Psychological, economic and moral factors 
can only be reached by valuation. It is man’s consciousness of a gradation 
of values that effects an enduring and harmonious resolution of this opposi- , 
tion in maintaining necessary social relations. Indeed, valuation occurs 
whenever his attention is focussed upon the orientation or redirection of 
behaviour. ‘There is of course scope for a wide range of alternative possi- 
bilities. The model of dialectical principles of procedure can be used as 
a device for ascertaining both the tension and the continuum between the 
rational, a-typical and deviant behaviour in society. 


For example, in the conceptions of mind, society, family, education 
and morals, there is the contradiction between inhibition and spontaneity, 
discipline and gratification that is rooted in human nature itself. The 
difference between normal and wholesome and sick and neurotic persons 
is that in the former this contradiction or conflict disappears. It is the colla- 
boration and integration of reason and impulse, the id and the super-ego, 
expression and repression, cognition and conation that characterises normal, 
healthy, self-actualising, moral persons. The concept of normalcy and 
good adjustment in psychology is thought of in terms of the integration 
of the drives with the demands of social living. In man’s social living there 
is the opposition between the principles of Gemeinschaft, which is a natural 
social formation derived from the essential social nature of man and his 
organic attachments in the family, the tribe, the clan or the neighbourhood, 
and Gesselschaft, which is a deliberate social formation in which man’s needs 
and interests are integrated contractually for fulfilment. The distinction 
between Gemeinschaft and Gesselschaft or between stratification and mobi- 
lity as comprising the basis of contrasted social forms and modes of ara 
ship have proved fruitful in sociological analysis. Man and culture develop 
from direct to indirect social contact, from Gemeinschaft to Gesselschaft, 
from primary group to secondary group, from status to peice on 
community to society and from the culture of a folk or people to the HA 
lization of a state. In fact every group formation, social relationship an 
behaviour pattern embodies a tension and an integration of the are 
assumptions and values of Gemeinschaft and Gesselschaft, status and mo! 
lity, socialisation and individuation. Thus sociological theories have worke 
on the postulate of the polarity of the social process. In the economic situation 
there is the internal tension between the opposite principles of Freedom of 
Private Enterprise and Collective Planning that is formalised by the theories 
of economic science that operate on this dualistic postulate. There are again 


Ray Lepley: Verifiability of Value, pp. 78 ff. 
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the broader problems of conflict between the institutionalised value of eco- 
nomic science, viz., Welfare and the higher institutionalised values of Status, 
Equality and Character, The analytical description of economics often eE 
to admit the intrinsic opposition between the principles of Competition ain 

Collectivism, or between the principles of Property and Welfare in the insti- 
tutional structure of the state, but considers Competition or Property as either 


” 


The Polarity and Fusion of Opposite Principles or Values 


Finally, man lives in the total social environment and the necessa 
human relations and life Patterns are derived from the whole of his knowledge 
and experience, Every social science has, t 
Social world as a 
of wholeness of true values emerges. To t 
Permit not only the Oppositions but also th, 
fields of human activities, its dynamic proc 
be maintained. Whitehead wisely observes : 


“fields” and typical insti- 

fusion in large or small 
Opposite principles, categories or values, According- 
ce interchange of model Constructs of the rational man 
Puppet”, as Alfred Schuetz calls him,? with his system 
S, expectancies and imperatives originating in the scienti- 


pele Similarly the “tational” beha- 
viour of the individual within the typical set of conditions, goals and values 
defined by a particular social science has to be studied both in isolation and 
a integration with the similar models of rational action in other fields 
or dimensions, Finally, the idealisations and formalisations of man and his 


‘Immortality in The Philosophy of Al red North 
*Common Sense and Scientific one, 
Phenomenological Research, September, 1953. 


Whitehead, P. 692. 
of Human Action, Philosophy and 
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goals and his behaviour that are constructed for solving scientific problems 
within the artificial restricted “field” of the social scientist have to be brought 
in close relation to actual experience. For, as Whitehead observes, “Science 
aims at the production of a theory that agrees with expezience and to ex- 
plain commonsense concepts of nature at least in their outline. This ex- 
planation consists in the preservation of these concepts in a scientific theory 
of harmonised thought.”! Pope well wrote: 
“Those rules of old, discover’d, not devis’d, 
Are nature still, but nature methodiz’d”. 


The Re-Casting of the Conceptual Framework of Social Science 


To recapitulate : ð 

. (a) By the arrangement of social “fields” corresponding to the various 
dimensions of the social reality, the social scientist’s artificial, reduced 

field” can be studied in isolation through the construction of images of 
the “rational” man (of which the classic example is “the economic man”) 
and of his typical behaviour with a high degree of clarity 
of the theoretical frame, dealing with the conditions, means, goals 
within the restricted environment. 
_ (b) The categories of social science can be interpreted in terms of the 
Circular triadic relationship. The “rational” ot “symbolic? Man—Inter- 
communication—Value that reveal the true naturo and peculiar attributes— 
Conditions, means, goals and imperatives—of the particular social “field”. 

(c) By deliberate selection and variation of the conditions, means afd 
goals contrasted models of “rational” behaviour can be constructed for 
dealing with the same social situation and the same scientific problem. 

(d) By the replacement of the concept of ready-made, absolute and 
final values by dynamic-functional notions of their interdependences and 
transformations in the evolving social situation. ; : 

(e) The antithesis of the opposed principles of procedure in a parti- 
cular “field” or the dialectic is an intellectual device for judging rational 
Social roles and institutional behaviour from their consequences in a parti- 
cular social field. Thus self- and social roles are established through the 
dialectic of opposed principles as meth 


> 


and distinctness 
and values 


ods of resolving tensions. 

(£) The ecological, the psychological, the sociological and the meta- 
Physical methods function together in understanding and interpreting: the 
One and the same scientific problem that cuts across the various dimensions 
of existence, and values are introduced as flexible reflective tools of social 
analysis with their profound significance on man’s social behaviour and 
adjustment. It*is because values express man’s more of less successful 
adaptations to the environment and to fellow-man in various levels or dimen- 


Sions that they are real and concrete in shared and communicable habits, 
emotions and attitudes and altered by the knowledge of „new social facts 
and relations and unexpected consequences. The multi-dimensional social 
Perspective with its concept of levels of social behaviour and institution, 
and the objective valuational viewpoint with its notion of scaling and inter- 
acing of values, aid each other. Both reveal the full range and potentiali- 
ties of social life as we ascend from ecology and economy to art, morals 
ooo religion. If the social sciences are to.fynction truly, they have to cons- 
‘antly exert their effort towards discarding outworn behaviour patterns and 


‘The Aims of Education, p. 126. á 
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moral conventions by more efficient and more comprehensive principles 
of relation derived not from “ultimate Principles” and “other-worldly norms 
but from the changing needs, interests and values of human living. 


(a) A new logical-conceptual scheme (post-Aristotelian) based on the 
“field” theory as contrasted with the Aristotelian “class” theory, which ex- 
plains the person, value and group in terms of the structure of the situation 


with which they Operate, and not in terms of certain essences or mechanisms 
posited within them. 


(b) An enlargement of the Concept of functionali 
values and meanings in the social situation, 

(c) A view of the social “field” as of a circular 
the person-value-social world in dynamic interdepen 
with one another, 


ty so as to include 


triadic telationship of 
dence or “transaction” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE METAPHYSICAL ORIENTATIONS OF 
CLASSICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Meta-Economic Laws of Classical Economics 


_ Modern social science, as it ĉmer din E i 
X ged in Euroj ein the 17th and 18th centu- 
pa was saturated with metaphysical ideas RTA values. etery. Political 
eA “ag? and Political Economy all grew out of the philosophical speculations 
ve Mu tench Physiocratsand Encyclopaedists such as Quesney and Holbach, 
pees etaphysical Naturalists or Materialists such as Herbert Spencer, Feuer- 
x Ş and Karl Marx and the English Utilitarians such as Bentham and Mill. 
e broad current of social thought in Europe in these centuries however 
came gradually to be dominated by scientific procedure that discarded 
metaphysics and metaphysical religion and looked for empirical causal laws, 


ased on material and sensory connections and experiences in the individual 
rorder. Yet the meta- 


lingered as hidden premises and judg- 
instead of “findi” 
In History and Political Science 


t ina z f : 
he principles of social causation were left vague and obscure. Tt was in 
ysiocrats and the Classical econo- 


the field of Political Economy that the Phy 

ae utilised the eighteenth century metaphysical ideas of the natural order 

ry Society and of progress towards a free and orderly state as the founda- 
ion of economic analysis. f modern Political 

ieee SL in his general attitu the more limited 
onception of price economics wi mong the later 

oe economists. In the first place, ‘Adam Smith who also wrote the 
peory of Moral Sentiments, developed the principle of identity of individual 


ai Me $ : 
nd social interests in a manner which showed clear perc 
Jebrated theory of 


H ae and exchange one thing for another”. p c 
ty consequence of the faculty of reason and speech” or, as Adam Smith 
said elsewhere, of that principle to persuade which so much prevails in 
human nature”. An individual who effects an exchang a 

pecotindes the latter by appealing to his self-interest.” But self-interest 
T o economic thought merged, due to the invisible hand of Providence, 
ist © communum bonnm. Political economy then statted off with the fol- 
the ing basic valuations: the recognition of happiness as the goal of mankind; 
ae of education and enlightenment for an indefinite increase of wealth 

welfare; the recognition of the norms of freedom of enterprise, compe- 


3 The Institutional, Theory of Economics p. 10% 
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iti d liberty in bargaining; and, finally the harmony of individual and 
+ sealers ier leading uate a general or common welfare. Myrdal 
points out that the harmony doctrine, which is the most central concept, a 
Classical economics, made the calculation of social value out of individua! 
i i » undoubtedly, has been an advantage 
i strength. “We want to 


were basic teleological postulates of c 


linked with certain intellectual laws of 
subordinate to a more comprehensive thi 


of History whence metaphysics was completely eschewed, following the 
lead of August Comte. Into thi i 


» competition and /aissex-faire by the social 
atwinians and the dialectical i 


centred round such basic concepts as freedom of enterprise, “general wel- 


fare,” equilibrium, normalcy, order and Progress, is still loaded with hidden 
value judgments that are however left unanalysed and unscrutinised. The 
Pre-occupation with the “efficient can 


the cult of Science has not permitted any examination of “fi 
values in the field of social science, In the human world values or motiva- 


gulating human relations, behaviour and 


causes or empirical scientific principles 
explaining these latter, 
Social phenomena and values cannot be separated nor are these bound 
together by a unilateral relati i 


' e eficient” causes and means at the expense 
of ‘final „causes and values or e Due to the aversion to value consi- 


p. 1047. 
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he . ; 

he value judgments that were the legacy of the past. There have 
also developed a great gap and contradiction between “welfare” economics 
and “price” economics as regards the aim of economic action in the changing 
social situation. In the Keynesian revolution of economic analysis we 
find reiterated the modern economist’s dominant faith that it is not the 
automatic operation of the forces of supply and demand but rather delibe- 
rate monetary management and public investment that can maintain a high 
level of employment and prevent capitalism from collapsing. Keynes also 
stressed that ‘the transformation of human attitudes by education and imagi- 
nation could mould and direct the working of impersonal economic forces. 
e observes: “In one way only can we influence those hidden currents, — 

y setting in motion those farces of instruction and imagination which 
change opinion. The assertion of truth, the unveiling of illusion, the dis- 


sipation of hate, the enlargement and instruction of man’s hearts and minds, 
argued that the decline 


must be the means.”! Similarly Schumpeter has 
f faith in profit-seeking 
ather than to the decline of investment 


of the capitalist system has been due to the loss o. 
and moral disapproval of capitalism r 
Opportunity in capitalist economy. Thus anew pattern of human values 


underlies both the pursuit of Keynesian policies for full employment in 


order to avert the decay of capitalism and the change over to pure socia- 
list economy for the protection of individual freedom and initiative. Yet 
oa the whole orthodox economic theory with itssset of causal laws derived 
fom a meta-economic standpoint stubbornly resists the invasion of social 
feelings and values, and prevents a full exploration of the possibilities oof 
social action or control so that the predictable successive stages derived 


from logic cannot materialise. 
The Norm of Power and Justice in Political Science 


li Modern political theory, completely eschewing the human values of 
ife and rationalising the power struggle in society, similarly shows a gap 


and contradiction between power and social justice or between power 
im of governmental action. 


politics and “goodness” politics as regards the a 

The norm rows cae developed as early as Greek thought by Callicles 
and Thrasymachus. But the political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle 
and of the Stoics sought to establish the foundations of political action 
in natural justice. According to Plato and Aristotle neither power nor 


tacit contact nor convention can be the root of man’s obedience to the 
e best city, the city according 


State. In Plato the City of the Republic is th i 
to nature; while Athens, @ democracy, is a most imperfect community, 
Obedience in Athens may spring from contract, but not that in the perfect 
city. For Plato nature implies “the first things”, or truths, and for Aris- 
totle and the Stoics the essential character of a thing ot group of things. 

et even in Plato and Aristotle we find support for the doctrine that certain 
men and groups are born to serve as means for the ends of others. While 
Plato derived this from the law of division of labour in human society, 
Aristotle traced it to natural inequality among men. Medieval political 
theory was largely concerned with an examination of the roots of temporal 


and ecclesiastical power an definition of its respective scope and range. 
he clergy, the nobility and the lay community owed allegiance to different 
Power systems; and both feudalism and the church represented complex 


'The Economie Consequences of Peace, pP- 296-297- 
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ordered hierarchies of status and power that with their manifold ordinances 
tightly held the lives of men in different sectors of life in their grips. The 
European Renaissance with its cynicism, brutality and sensualism trans- 
formed political,expediency into a moral obligation; its doctrine of “reason 
of the state” established a yawning gulf between the integrity or honesty 
of the individual and the immorality and unscrupulousness of political 
action. That doctrine is still upheld and even has become stronger in the 
realm of political theory and practice. Modern political thought has of 
course combated the doctrine of political power by theories of social con- 
tract or the consent of the subjects. All political and legal theories have 
however dissociated power from natural, divine or objective justice and 
viewed law as the expression of the general will or the will of the people 
or their majority that is abstractly and formaily conceived, and not in terms 
of social consensus, justice or equality. The rise of dictatorship in Europe 
that eclipsed for some decades the initiative and power of representative 
democracies underlined the widespread political indifference of peoples 
and the seizure of power by political cliques and parties. Michels formulat- 
ed the fundamental sociological law that all institutions show an inherent 
tendency to concentration of power in fewer hands i.e., become oligarchi- 
cal in the process of maturation. Oligarchy is the norm of political parties 
and governments, trade unions and corporations, monastic orders and 
revolutionary cliques. In the face of the universal trend of democracy 
to transform itself into oligarchy, bureaucracy and dictatorship, Michels 
held that resignation was the wisest course.t All this gave a theoretical 
articulation to the struggle for power in the ing i i i 


lised law and machinery of the government 
the proletariat groups. 


wer through organisation.2 
the social pyramid and the pr 


c S may be, a: i i i alues 
that it maintas, s y be, as embodying certain specific v 


"Robert Michels : Political Parties, 


PP. 401, 402. 
*Mac Iver: The Web of Government 
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a 
varying situations of life and also social groups or classes which by achiev- 
ing certain specialised values win their legitimate place and exercise their 
true role in the power hierarchy is essential for the construction of a valid 
politica] theory. For no society rests on naked power. Power isinstitutionalised. 
It is not merely political; it has in fact no legitimacy nor mandate without ins- 
titutionalisation. The institutionalisation of power and its stability and 
continuity, which is nothing more and nothing less than the society’s deli- 
berate and enduring sanction of the means and ends of power, depend upon 
the integration of power with certain broad social goals and norms that 
determine and arrange the formal ordering of organised groups and associa- 
tions in society and give the characteristic complexion to a culture. Neither 
political authority nor rights and liberties, nor, again, the corporate struc- 
ture of the caste and class can be understood in isolation from the total 
value system of a culture on which the status-privilege-power hierarchy 
rests. No doubt there are values and norms beyond power that govern 
the conditions and limits of power struggle in every state. In the normative 
ordering of society power seeks alliance with the moral values of canali 
justice, fraternity and sharing which support and sustain its structure. F 
Classical individualistic approach in political science and the conception ef 
political science as a theory of power struggle, both within the ae an 
in external relations, have been lop-sided developments connected with the 
peculiar political and social history of Western Europe with her chronic 
wars and class struggles dusing the last two centuries. 

The Interaction of Various Status and Power Schemes in Society 


iti i i i hange of ins- 
The political theorist should, first, appreciate the interc ge 
tinitionaliked values of different levels, social, political and ethical, the 
interdependence of power and equality, authority and fraternity. 
Secondly, he should discern that in every culture there is a scale of 


hi spres d consolidates itself in its political or 
Sepe kae oy eS tindly, he should search for the social 


Status-power-privilege system. ot 
mechanisme PE i that continually challenge the political orae 
and the established authority within it so that it may best Garena 
implement the gaals and values that the community prizes eon ea ae 
he should understand the give-and-take between human pcre an 
Pyramid of status-power-and-privilege in the entire ins 


up, social and political. E aE mil 
P Along vik the state, there are major inna ora at aa y? 
the caste, the class, the trade-union, the church or the pa a P bees 
multi-group polity. Each institution fulfils certain € a Ta SA Ea 
and values of life, and possesses its own political mye E nS 
trol and obedience and safeguards its appropriate ral eode ona on 
tights and duties directing men in the at capa E AR 
in life. Out of the coordination of the various socia! 2 2 

i i d institutional guarantees 
an ordered system of freedoms and restraints anc oe 
of equality, Faten and justice aiding and directing men and group 


realization of the manifold values of life. i À j 
On the one hand, men and groups seek and ET sae a ine 
ted wholes using the segmented ‘values ofingome and welfare ae e mee 
field, status and rank in the sociological field, and equality an pie = es 
Political-legal field by the same enterprise or achievement thata i gees Š 
self-status and esteem, On the other hand, each institution, each patte! 


a 
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control, each status and power scheme is constantly influenced and modified 
by the goals and desires of the individual and his idiomatic status-secking and 
status-gaining. There must be full recognition in any valid political theory not 
only of the interaction of goals and values of various dimensions, but also of 
various institutions and status schemes working sometimes in harmony, some 
times in conflict within the dominant scheme of values in a culture. The articu- 


State may not transgress. In Europe the disruption of many primary groups 
and associations, the dominance of instrumental goods and values and materi- 
alistic goals and the stress of power as largely political rather than social, 
have aided each other, while the omni-competent state has become the major 
object of the endless struggle for domination and power encompassing and 
over-riding the various loyalties of men. All this accounts for the exagge- 
rated emphasis and compartmentalised treatment of power in political theory 


that today block the development of a wide-minded social science theory 
of equality and freedom,, rights and political obligations. 


century of materialism, laissez- 
ed by economic and political 
ordinated cultutal and intrinsic 


m haye been associated with the eschewing of all 
i i Economics, Political Science 

e unco the integral personal values 
a life in iy non-competitive and distributive are 
r cir complete autonomy from ics. socia 
science has grounded i 9 i aed a en hanes 
State or the community for 


m restraint by the 
hile the current metaphysical materialism 


attainment of total progress, Wy 
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of the age has stressed man’s cosmic isolation and anxiety, economic ‘in- 
security and danger of war have fostered chronic fear and sense of impo- 
tence. The ambivalent threads of anxiety and aggressiveness accordingly 
have become the warp and woof of the texture of personality. Fear and 
anxiety’are products of the total situation and permeate every attitude and 
interest. Appropriativeness and aggression are accepted as the ethical 
goals linked as these are with the belief of a natural harmony between en- 
lightened self-interest and the common good that is however apparent 
rather than real. 
The Definition of Law in terms of Power and Interest 
Modern theories of jurisprudence correspondingly show a marked 
cleavage between the older utilitarian and _positivistic traditions stemming 
from Austin that regard law as a commard and the sociological school 
led by Pound, Cardozo and others that look upon Jaw as an instrument of 


social well-being. Classical jurisprudence virtually annuls the moral founda- 


tion of law by identifying it with the conventional general will or of a pressure 


group and party, and serves as a defence of totalitarianism and systematic 
tyzanny of a majority or of a racial division. ‘The new sociological jurispru- 
dence, on the other hand, is still largely tied to Jhering’s stress of interests and 
does not pay adequate regard to the role of values and ideals in law-making. 
The task of good law is less to reconcile conflicting claims and interests 
between individuals or to safeguard social intergsts that different groups 
and social classes understand and interpret differently, and more to recog- 
nise and safeguard social values and also ideals that are shaping and insis- 
tently claiming to become an integral part of constructive social policy. 
In the complex social world of today true justice can hardly be reached on 
the basis of a careful calculation of competing and conflicting interests, 
values and moral rights. It is the moral and social ideal, based as it is on 
the mutuality of rights and obligations of individuals and groups in society 
that truly represents the validity of justice. The dangers of accepting a theory 
of reconciliation of competing social interests in law-making are legal iner- 
tia and opportunism on the one hand, and the definition of justice in terms 
of the interests of the stronger pressure groupè on the other., Besides, 
the classical notion of the isolated, detached and self-contained individual 


still remains the foundation of juristic analysis. Individualism, utilitarian- 
eological amalgam that defines 


ism and positivism today constitute an id i algam 
law boosie in terms of interests and conflicts of different jativae mos 
and groups. E. Jordan rightly observes : “In our legal proce ner cee 
as in the theory of law, for the most ate the pee a i Toal n Atei 
OF teference forsinterests: But this only manm Sori ? 
p i 1n- 
to the law merchant. Besides being, as 3 theory of acai? ree H 
adequate representation of the nature of the person, our m ot ere 
more tragically important fact that interests cannot De m en e aie 
without denying and frustrating the very possibility o i na Hea a 
except the mere expression of a command asa power to compel. 
is law giving way to force.” 
The Abstract Individual versus the Social Person , TORN 
A false metaphysical individualism has constituted the basis a pi 
adequate or false theories and concepts j all social sciences. $n ECO: 
1The Role of Philosophy ia Social Crisis, Erhics, Vol. LI, 1940-1 
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of class struggles for dominance both in reality and in theory. The unfor- 


om, nor happiness, npr social equa- 
lity is thereby safeguarded, leading to resentment and Creation of new rights. 


uality that political science stresses 


pressure groups or classes, Henty 
“At the present rate of progression 


; tuty or halfcentury to tip thought 
upside down. Law, in that case, would disa 


principle and give Place to force. Morali 
Present crisis in the fields of all the soci 


The entire group of humanistic studies such as ethics, teligion, education 
and art has also Suffered gravely from inadequate or mistaken theories and 
concepts of the abstract, detached individual rather than of the social person, 


and the separation of the varicug dimensions and values of life. On one 
side, philosophy, morality, religion and education exalt the so called highet 
dimensions and values of life and underrate the xole of human instincts and 
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desires that enter into the very texture of man’s social self and its general 
adaptation and balance of expression and achievement through the structure 
and processes of conscience, honour and self and social status. On the other 
side, psychology, biology and social science givea distorted picture of the 
isolated and self-contained individual self and his elemental predispositions 
and strivings, and picture morality and conscience as echoes of an external 
and rigid system of values and ideals superimposed upon his emotional 


and moral life. 

Ethics as a branch of human discipline is 
due to the false view of human nature stressed by modern psychology and 
psycho-analysis on the one hand and the treatment of values and ideals in the 
abstract, metaphysical level divorced from the texture of group and institution- 
al relations aid mores on thé other. Conscience, honour and self-esteem 
ate psycho-biological mechanisms of the’ whole man seeking the full- 
est satisfaction and integration of the self, ego of psyche in all its dimensions 
or orders. As man’s life, interests and values are confined to the mere ` 
biological and economic dimensions, conscience is the defence mechanism 
which achieves the integration of the self through the sense of guilt and 
anxiety and the ideal of ego-perfection as represented by the “higher” or 
“ideal” self. ‘Thus conscience is often symbolised in myth and religion 
as “the still, small voice of God”, “the ancient seer” (Muni), the Cosmic, 
binding Truth and Order (Dharma), the deity (Deva) and the Universal 
Self (Atman). Conscience accordingly, is the agent of man’s total partici- 
pation in all the dimensions and levels of life and values. It is neither 
the call of religion, as classical and medieval philosophy stresses, nor the 
reflection of some limited system of parental and social mores, as Freudianism 
Insists. Itisa generic and total defence reaction against any threat or danger 
to the integration and balance of man’s personality and career in the various 


levels or dimensions of life. As it matures, it becomes identified with 
that bind man and man 


the sense of honour, shame and social expectancy l 
in each group and contribute towards protecting the whole society against 
brutality, impropriety and misdemeanour. On the one hand, conscience 
is linked with the sense of shame and self-esteem and the code of honour 
and represent the jnternalisation of the entire values of life and culture. 
It therefore varies in its sensitivity and content from person to person and 
from social situation to situation. All through his mental growth man builds 
up integrative attitudes, sentiments and symbols by fusing repression we 
expression, reason with impulse, higher with Jower ie ee ji T 
with instrumental values, custom with Con ae eet gales ce 


conscious forces of mind, society and culture. us is u 
social culture fabricated into the structure of the individual mind. On 
d constantly seeks to reshape and mani- 

‘The deve- 


the other hand, the individual min s 

al ial cul h an unique ideal of ego-perfection. 
eect or ganic alae moi life shows on the whole better integrated 
omprehen- 


lopment of man’s mental a l r L aT 
Personalities, more consistent and inclusive consciences, 1 e ai 
sive and shared goals and values of life, and less frustrative codes, 
customs. 

Nineteenth century social science, 


tract individual and the external forces 
the dynamic interchange of individual values and culture, the essence © 


: prie se) 
the soci 25 through such dynamic reciprocity of Individual— 
Seis pacer akie and intellectual standards are internalised 


on the way to virtual extinction 


tooted in a false dichotomy of the abs- 
of culture, completely disregarded 
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as creative rational conscience, self-status and honour with which the indi- 
vidual starts from childhood, and which makes his social adjustment easy 
and productive. Classical moral philosophy spoke of conscience only as 
the voice of God and its irreconcilable conflict with man’s original nature 
and predispositions. Classical social biology dwelt on the antithesis between 
evolution and ethics. Classical psychology rooted itself in the opposition 
between the lower needs as animal and the higher needs as human that were 
assumed to be in constant struggle with each other for mastery in man’s 
mind. It defined and interpreted rationality in a wrong manner. The heal- 
thy and mature human being finds a balance between reason and instinct, and 
there is no conflict between the cognitive and the conative, between his pri- 
mitive and his human nature, between his lower animal needs and his higher 
human values. The normal man is integrated, so to speak, and achieves the 
full simultaneous expression of his intellectual and his emotional and instinc- 
tive potentialities. Starting and ending with famished rats in mazes and 
thwarted, crippled and desperate human creatures in clinics, the self-limiting 
procedures of classical psychology cannot show man at his full possibilities 
and ideal limits as a unique, integrated individual. Classical social science 
grounds itself on either the rationality of the abstract individual or on his 
egoistic, segmental and unintegrated impulses and desires and not on the 
avowed common meanings, goals and values that constitute the integrations 
of his personality and productive human relations. From Sherrington’s 
famous work on “The Int-grative Action of the Nervous System” is derived 
ly integrated being, 
lly he also achieves 


thinking and learning. His symbolic Processes are involved indispensably 
at all levels of adjustment. 


lali ated, idealistic motiva- 
his intellectual theorising and aesthetic- 
rated and balanced personality, a more 


ane tural milieu and a constant accommodation bet- 
Ween these in turn. Every item is variable in this total dynamic integration 


transcendent knowledge and ex 
The metaphysical individualis 
9th century forgot that man 
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. 
of classical social science are still responsible for the fact that even 
though there is scientific revelation that man seeks to achieve an integration 
in his total personality and behaviour as much in his physiological orga- 
nisation and existence as in his social relations, there is little attempt to use 
integration and balance as operative concepts in the enquiry into the social 
and moral structures and mechanisms. On the contrary modern studies 
in the pathology of personality, conscience and behaviour treat the indivi- 
dual as an isolated and detached impulse and energy system. These con- 
tribute to narrow the range of analysis and seek a compartmentalised mecha- 
nical-naturalistic explanation as much on the psycho-biological as on the 
social and moral plane. ‘The ever-strong, intractable tendencies to reduc- 
tionism, atomism and dichotomization in psychological and social theory 
that sow the sé-ds of confusion Widely and viciously are, tobe sure, all derived 
from the 19th century metaphysical tradition. ‘These continue to strengthen 


the deep-seated division between the realm of knowledge concerned with 


psychological and the social sciences and the realm of humanities, impeding 
the advance and effective social application of human knowledge and under- 


lining and aggravating a profound crisis in givilization. 


CHAPTER VI 
INTRINSIC AND INSTRUMENTAL VALUES IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Values as Stable Patterns of Social Relations and Behaviour 


Several intellectual trends of the nineteenth century were responsible 
for the various social sciences eschewing any consideration of values or | 
qualitative analysis of social relations along with social facts and institu- 
tions: first, the doctrine, called “metaphysical individualism?” by Dewey, 
that an adequate theory of human behaviour can be formulated by consider- 
ing individuals apart from the institutional setting provided the philoso- 
phical foundation of all social’ sciences; second, social scientists sought to 
adopt wholesale the methods and techniques of the physical sciences in 
dealing with the social universe, grounded in the separation alleged to exist 
between the world of facts and the world of values; third, they all stressed 
deductive logic and matnematical thought focussed round certain fixed 
concepts and universal principles, derived from the older hedonism and 
associationist psychology and mechanical biology, that blocked a realistic 
study of social facts and institutions in a dynamic context. 


All human relations are seats of meanings and values, beliefs and faiths 
and are parts of the social “field.” The “social” field is essentially con- 
cerned with persons rather than material objects. If human beings are 
treated as “goods,” rather than as persons, and coerced or manipulated for 
ends not their own, and without regard to their emotive-affective tesponses, 


no stable social field can emerge. There is a reciprocity or “transaction” 


between the desires, goals and behaviour of persons in society. This is 


cious apprehension of the independent 


i ynamic interchange of minds 
ur in society on the conscious plane mean- 
cial relations and behaviour are meaningful 
and behaviour. Itis institutions which embody 


ed in generic meanings and values that a large 
gomp of persons cherish and perpetuate. More abstract and general than 
the fore these assure the institution its identity and continuity 
in spite of changes in membership and procedure, and the group of persons 


ence of desires, interests and. behavi k 
lity 4 ; ehaviour. Values af 
possibilities—future, oriented, “balanced 


r and relevant to the fulfilments 
of enduring common desires and interests of men. These govern patterns 
of human goals, telations and behaviour based’on integration and stability 


ay 
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rather than isolation and immediacy, on abstraction and imagination rather 
than impulse and feeling. These also stimulate beliefs and faiths as regards 
the role of man and the destiny of society in the universe. But values are 
not only given; these are also created, transformed and planned. The 
social sciences are concerned with each institution, each value, together 
with society as a whole in so far as these embody endless number of pos- 
sible ways of living and types of personality, determined by and controlling 
the existing situation. Every society has its own values, its dominant type 
of personality, its own plan and norm of living. Outside the structure of 
institutions, meanings and values become irrelevant or arbitrary, however 


majestic or sacrosanct these might loom in a social science. 


Empirical Study of Vales as Duta of Social Science 


After decades of complete detachment and impersonal objectivity, 


planning and its intrinsic value postulates, such as those of Liberalism, 
Socialism and Communism, have introduced valuation into the heart of the 
social sciences. With the well-known studies of Cantril, Allport, Gardner 
Murphy and Samuel L. Hart and the cooperative work of Parsons and 


Shiels, values and value coordinations now constitute a significant yet nebu- 


lous field for social science. Social science is now coming to regard values 
and material culture. Its problems 


on a par with language, technology 
are manifold; 8 
_ @ To deal with values as data of social science for empirical verifi- 
cation by the established methods of science. 3 
(b) To develop a comparative theory of values dealing with the inter- 
relationships and ranking of values and their institutional patterning. 
(e) To investigate the enhancement, 


conflict and reduction of values. 
_ (d) To find out alternative values and types of individual and institu- 
tional relations. 

(e) To study social change in relation to tension and maladjustment 
between persons and values, and also the development of new institutions 
due to growth in awareness of new values or change in value hierarchy. 

(f) To distinguish and classify ways of living and types of personality 
related to mature value orientations on the basis of the dynamic interchange 
between Personality—Values—and Institutions. 

(g) To find the unity of value system under varied conditions of its 
genesis and transformation in the evolutionary and cultural history of man.* 

Just as there are certain common drives of human nature expressing 
themselves in similar vital, economic and interpersonal values among dif- 
ferent peoples, so there js a common value system of ethos based on in- 
Variant cultural demands and conditioning processes. The unity of value 
1s to þe discovered gradually with the advance of interdisciplinary research 


in Psychology, Political Science, Anthropology, Economics and Sociology, 
J attern of values in their interrelation 


dealing with the descriptive-causal patterr i 
on all levels or dimensions and their unified configuration. 
Valuation at Different Levels 


b Within this conceptual frame of reference empiric: 
e applied, on the basis of current patter of choices, 


levels or dimensions of value phenomena. 
° 


1The Social Structure of Values, pp. 10712. 


al analysis should 
to the successive 
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(a) The contents and criteria of valuation in the ecologic concept = 
husbandry of natural resources implying the sacrifice of the interests an 
standard of living of the present generation for the stability and continuity 
of society. : . 

(2) The contents and criteria of valuation in various economic concepts 
such as social welfare, costs and income distribution, fair prices, wages and 
profits and consumption and living standards. : 

(c) The contents and criteria of valuation in the sociological concepts 
of human solidarity, intimacy and morale rising from Crowd and Inte- 
test-association through Community to Commonalty. 7 

(d) The contents and criteria of valuation in the political notions of 
power, equality, espirit de corps, loyalty, freedom and regulation. 

(e) The contents and criteria of valuation in the jur’stic notions of 
person, liability, equality, liberty, security, rights and order. 

(f) The contents and criteria of valuation in the educational concepts 
of personality growth and expression, mental health, character and goals 
of life, 


(g) The ctiteria of valuation in t 
justice and love. 


Valuation, indeed, is a constant task of all the social sciences. More 
and more there is a realisation that the procedure of the social sciences can- 
not be “‘value-free.” It_appears that Myrdal after raising the problem that 
in social science the valuations inherent in the governing ethos of a society 
should be made explicit by social science and declaring that disinterested 


social science which is pure nonsense, never existed and never will exist, 
evaded the task of Sctutinising, accepting, rejecting or modifying values 
within the framework of scientific 


procedures. The recent, well-known 
work of Parsons and Shills also shows little coordination in the techniques 
of scientific methodology dealing with social facts and values as both 
social realities, 


The Embodiment of the 


he ethical concepts of reciprocity, 


Value-Scale in the Status System of Society 


In the frame-work of social relationships we find a table ot system of 
human values arranged accordi i i 


These play an important part 
ASSI 1 values that he asctibes or should ascribe to 
conflicting needs and interests, 


and just for the reason 
virtues for him, he has also 
Onditions of their fulfilment 


certain political and 
in the institutional st: 
The status 


a 
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rights and duties. The status-prestige-power situation is universal. “At 
every level of social development, in each culture and in each institution 
wherever there is an organisation of needs and values, the problem of status- 
prtestige-power emerges. Status represents the equilibrium of human 
relation$ from the sociological side, prestige from the psychological side 
and power from the political and legal side. The goal of the person in 
society is usually status-prestige-power in the abstract rather than the 
immediate goods and satisfactions of life. No doubt ina culture where 
competition and the appropriative and possessive tendencies are stressed, 
the quest for status-gaining becomes all-pervasive, acute and even patholo- ` 
gical. But status and power, like wealth, should not be regarded as essen- 
tially evil. Rank and prestige, rights and privileges incornate the hierar- 
chy of goals of a culture; these tall for certain virtues and achievements of 
individuals higly prized by it. An elaborate system of codes and pro- 
hibitions as well as cultural, educational and evocative mechanisms main- 
tain and conserve the status-power system that objectifies the value 
system. Every status, every role with its psychological prop of prestige 
and economic-political props of privilege jand power is a bundle of 
inalienable rights and inescapable obligations. From the basic human 
needs and value fulfilments to social roles and statuses with their comple- 
ment of rights and obligations, we cover the entire range of social interac- 
tions in the institutional and normative ordering of the community. This 
is from the side of man’s external social relations. ° Status-gaining or status- 
losing is also associated with gaining or losing self-esteem or self-status. 
This is from the internal side. Status, power or prestige can be quantitative- 
ly expressed in social science. Social distance and social mobility can be 
quantitatively verified in every social situation. On the personality side 
when an individual cannot live up to certain values he suffers ego-diminu- 
tion that over-stepping certain limits tantamounts to abnormality. 


Classification of Values: Intrinsic and Instrumental, General and Specific 


We may now proceed to give a classification and scaling of values that 
are institutionalised by society and constitute the value-facts of the various 
social sciences. We distinguish after C. I. Lewis in this connection bet- 
ween intrinsic or inherent and extrinsic or instrumental values. Golightly 
has called them essential and operational values. ‘The former are the goals 
and satisfactions that man and society accept for themselves in the on-going 
and’ expanding process of life and mind. ‘The latter are those which they 
regard as means to serve and promote the former. The appreciation of 
values (intrinsics inherent or essential values), the interest 1n and en 
of the means—physical objects and mental processes (extrinsic, eee 
or operational values) and the striving for and enjoyment of values are no 
doubt linked with one another. Yet man’s conative and cognitive process 
is more concerned with instrumental than with intrinsic values, and it is 
exactly these instrumental values and their conditions and consequences 
that can be investigated by the social sciences. The criterion of the degrees 
of specific, instrumental value is represented by its contribution to the con- 
summation of the universal intrinsic value in the particular social field. 
Though an intrinsic value is brought to bear on all instrumental values or 
alternatives freely in the social situation, nian actually selects one among the 
instrumental values as the means. It may be the wrong, distorted or mis- 


chievous means, but he identifies himself with it to make himself the source 
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of much frustration and social tension. The social sciences have to recog- 
nise that man cannot achieve the satisfaction of all intrinsic and ultimate 
values in the actual social situation, that instrumental and specific or proxi- 
mate values often are not worthy of choice, and that much of human behaviour 
warps and mutilates the values it seeks to express. The distinction between 
intrinsic and instrumental values is essential for society in order to find out 
how much influence intrinsic and general or ultimate values exert, 
and what men should prefer and select, and what instrumental and specific 
or proximate values which are blindly and automatically accepted, due to ins- 
titutional conditioning or defective nature of the individual or both, should 
be given up as leading to intolerable social consequences. Then only can 
the value-orientation be reconstituted into a broader, richer and more satis- 
factory value-system. Life, mind and society constantly improve their 
cognitive and conative grips over the environment. It is in this dynamic 
process that both intrinsic and instrumental values emerge and shape them- 
selves. On the whole instrumental values ate found in specific groups 
and institutions, but these are deceptive unless these teally further intrinsic, 
general and ideal values. Institutional values, in other words, are to be 
Judged with reference to the ‘cultivation of the varied and special functions 
of the personality and the integration with the physical and social milieu— 
the intrinsic, universal and ultimate values of the expanding life of personali- 
ty and society as a whole. Society endows goods and Processes, physical 
and mental, with sociall; significant and ultimate values, giving these limits 
in space and time for the individual’s appropriation and enjoyment as its 
iull-grown member. Social values are more generic than institutional 
values, and are normally general or intrinsic values unattainable for the 
individual outside his society. Society which makes man seek the endut- 
ing, intrinsic or ultimate values rather than immediate, inconsequential 
pleasures, and social institutions which aid, train and discipline him in 
the choice and use of the alternativ: 

former, come to encompass all his 
the miracle of transform 
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Value-Scale of the Social Sciences 


A B Cc D 


Social Values: Institutional Values: Operational 


Social Science 
Intrinsic and Instrumental and Indices of 


a General Specific Measurement 
Ecology Fitness and > Exploigation vs. Con- Average 
Continuity servation of resources Expectation of 
Life i 
Psychology Wholeness and Inhibition vs. I.Q., Plasticity 
a Integration Actualisation of and Sociability 
Potentialities 
Sociology -- Solidarity . Gesselschaft vs. Communication 
Gemeinschaft 
Economics Welfare derived Private Enterprise Income and” 
from combin- | vs. State Planning Costs Distribu- 
ing individual tion 
and collective 
want satisfac- 
tions 
Politics .. Equality .. Freedom vs. Unison of 
Regulation Public Opinion 
Jurisprudence. . ° Security Rights vs. Order Justiciability of 
i Rights 
Personal Values: Personal Values: 
e Intrinsic and Instrumental 
Ethics Goodness + Self-realisation Vs. 
Selflessness 
Art .. Beauty Self-expression VS. Character 
Orderliness 
= "E 
Religion Holiness .. Self-valuation Vs. | 


Transcendence 


o 
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Values, for the philosophy of social science, represent stable, standar- 
dised and hierarchical goals in social living that rise, if we follow the logic 
of Urban, “from desire fulfilment through life-conservation to self-realisa- 
tion.”? These are ongoing “transactions” in the triadic relationship 
Personality—Value—Institution. The requirements of both personality 
and society for total integration and order are focussed by general intrinsic 
or essential values. The cultivation of varied and special goals and capa- 
cities of the personality and the proliferating ends and functions of the so- 
cial “field” or group is focussed by specific instrumental or operational 
values. Both intrinsic and instrumental values, influenced largely as these 
are by the socio-cultural context, are embedded deep in the very structure 
of human relations, behaviour and institutions. Some institutions and 
cultural practices are better designed to achieve the instrumental and speci- 
fic values they stand for. Somé are more consistent than others and hence 
engender less conflict between persons and values. There is an agree- 
ment among men in respect of intrinsic and general values (Column B) 
rather than with regard to instrumental and specific values (Column C). 
The former are universally prized values increasing the area of agreement. 
This is associated with the fuli and abundant life of the personality, social 
integration and sense of community, high morale and competence, 


High Morale and Competence 


It is only when socidlogy, economics, p 
to discover through a dialectical analysis of kinshi 


economy, government and law 
the various social relations are, 
ween philosophy and society through the convergence of the aim of philo- 
sophy, which is the pursuit of intrinsi i 

Society, which seeks the integration of the intri 
continuity, sotidarity, welfare, equal 


values of goodness, justice and lov 
titutions, 


on of the value system is represented by the 
Prea c of social alternatives on the cne hand and the 
moral initiative of the individual who imposes his ideal preferentes - 
values on the other. Consensus in the broad 


guarding the intrinsic or essential values against 
] 1 mpromise. Man is perennially caught between 
contradictory social alternatives and instrumental values, This is fraught 
struggle and conflict. But instrumental values do not 


and cannot exist by themselves, Man and society develop an integrated 


1Urban: Fundamentals of Ethics, 
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and transitive ordering of alternatives i.e., judge competing instrumental 
values in terms of general intrinsic values and equally want to be consis- 
tent. To what extent ina particular social field values are achieved and 
enhanced from social situation to situation can be measured by certain 
universal social welfare functions or indices as given in Column D. Only 
the intrinsic, personal values such as goodness, beauty or holiness are not 
measurable. These unite men in a common possession and suffer no loss 
with division like many other values. These also represent responses of 
the whole personality. Hence Max Scheler calls these higher values “‘pet- 
sonal values” or more accurately “values of personality.” These elude 
quantitative analysis and require a veisteken interpretation. 


The Empirical Verification of Instrumental Values in Social Science 


The distinction between intrinsic and instrumental, general and specific 
values for each field of social science facilitates the examination of the con- 
trasted conditions and means for the realisation of the universal ends. 
Taking the field of Sociology, every society finds out a working balance 
between the antinomic attitudes and norms sof Gemeinschaft-Gesselschaft, 
of status and contract. The former humanises and socialises man in the 
family, the kindred and the folk. The latter represents impersonal social 
adjustments and behaviour arising out of exchange and circulation of com- 
modities and services. Both Gemeinschaft and Gesselschaft, kinship and 
contract are instrumental and specific values. These differ in different stages 
of social evolution and also in specific patterns of human relationship and 
group organisation in the same culture. But the contrasted principles and 
norms of human relationship and greup life are to be judged with reference 
to the general or essential value of Solidarity, a universal end of the human 
community. In the field of Economics the values of Competition and Col- 
lectivism are specific to certain social situations and cultures. The con- 
tents of Freedom of Competition and Governmental Planning both differ 
in different societies and also in the same society in specific situations. On 
the other hand, the essential value of Welfare is general and depends for its 
achievement on the instrumental or contributory values. ‘Thus by measur- 
ing the degrees of freedom of competition and collectivisation through pat- 
terns of mixed economy and mixed or partially controlled satisfactions we 
measure the National Welfare. Taking the field of Political Science, the 
values of Freedom and Regulation sought to be achieved by different groups 
or “political parties acting for certain particular ends or interests take on 
significance as means to Equality. Political theory, philosophically 
treated, is a systematic seatch for the truth underlying competing ideologies 
and details of political processes and institutions that seek the specific inte- 
rests of rival groups of political parties. It is only on this level that the 
whole problem of freedom and obedience, authority and revolution, and 
the rights and liberties of man can be fully explored. It becomes then pos- 
sible for political theory to transcend the constitution of a particular state 
in their historical context and the modes of organisation of freedom and 
control, and clarify the ultimate norms of political life. From the practi- 
cal viewpoint, Political Science measures the degrees of freedom and obe- 
dience through patterns, of democratic and totalitarian system and mixed 
or partially controlled public functions ina multi-group society. Every 
society achieves a harmony between these antinomic democratic and totali- 


tarian modes, patterns and ‘attitudes that are to be judged with reference to 
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the ultimate truth or norm of Equality. Freedom and Regulation according- 
ly are specific institutional values that are measurable and that in their turn 
measure degrees of attainment of Equality by each group or party. In a 
modern political community with a high development of literacy and modes 
of communication from indoctrination and censorship to education and 
evocation, the incidence of Equality is measured by the degrees of freedom 
and obedience among the masses. Finally, Equality in the political field, 
like Welfare in the economic field, and Solidarity in the sociological field, are 
values which conjoin and interchange with the intrinsic values of goodness, 
justice and fraternity in society. Political Philosophy and Political Science 
equally find the conjoining of equality with goodness and justiceas the foun- 
dation, normative as well as factual, of political life. 

Power as such is not evil but is a means of equality. There are many 
dimensions of power such as fitness and survival (ecological power), status 
and prestige (social power), wealth and privilege (economic power), control 
Over taxation, franchise, army and police (political power in a limited sense), 
control over law-making, rights and liberties (legal power) and 
finally (moral power). These forms of power at various levels inter- 
mingle. The more these are blended and assimilated with one another the 
greater is the amount of power for attainment of equality. In an integrated 
society the hierarchy and interchange of values are such that it is moral autho- 
tity and influence of opinion rather than 
liberties, not to speak of brute force, 
and practice. The isolation of P 
sciences has contributed to the co 
dimension or manifestation of po 


—the instrumental values of Political 
power-structure i.e., democratic or a 
ment of equality and fraternity, 

The actual degree of e 


group, then, is measured by the dialectic of freedom and regulation 


but also in the entire field of inter-personal 
pulation of such basic values as wealth, 
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conserve or augment such specific and tentative values. 


Inference in the Social Sciences 


k It will be of interest to note here t2 cognate procedure of inferenc 
in both physical and social sciences. In mactophysics velocity and posi- 
tion are treated as idependent variables but in microphysics such entities 
have not the same properties or even existence. Bridgman observes that 
in the case of microphysics certain sub-atomic entities exist in the mathe- 
matical world rather than in the phenomenal world.t In the social sciences 
the focus of attention for all grades of social relations and phenomena should 
be values, both as formally defined and as informally embodied in human 
behaviour and institutions. But values in the social world, like velocity 
and motion in the physical world, have to be studied at different levels or 
orders of aggregation where these may not Have the same properties ascribed 
to them by their definitions. Intrinsic or essential and general values ful- 
fil some universal criteria of social acceptance rather than reflect concrete’ 
human behaviour. We can probe into micro-behaviour through the tech- 
niques of observation and analysis of the antinomic instrumental and speci- 
fit values. Accordingly we can interpret human micro-phenomena with 
as sharp a degree as possible of precision ot predictability in terms of the 
polar, instrumental or specific values. This level of aggregation, where 
observation and, analytical techniques are available and certain variables 

the level cf aggregation for the study 


can be clearly defined, is different from 
of macto-behaviour. The*problems of the social sciences cannot reach 
scientific precision unless the contradictory and specific instrumental valties 
are appreciated and taken fully into account. f 

The social scientist by using Statistical techniques or operational in- 
dices can measure degrees of attainment ot the influence and incidence of 
such antinomic instrumental values. Every society permits of ought to 
permit a range of choices—pragmatic imperatives as contrasted with moral 
imperatives as Kant distinguished them—inhibition versus self-actualisa- 
tion, Geimeinschaft versus Gesselschaft, freedom of competition versus 
collective planning, freedom versus obedience, rights versus order in 
different social situations. ‘The dominance or selection of either of these 
in the various social fields determines the complexion of a culture, the gra- 
dation of values or moral order and the pattern of personality. The opera- 
tional indices and elaborations such as Expectation of life, Communication, 
Income and Costs distribution, Unison of Public opinion and Justiciability 
of Rights (Column D) show precisely to what extent the sets of opposite 
institutional and specific values are achieved and augmented for the realisa- 
tion of the intrinsic and general values. 

Values of the above statistical indices are used as determinants of the 
n achieves the intrinsicalities of life. The social sciences 
“Ccation and refinement of value indices at various 
tefined set of indices would enable precise 


fare, equality, security et 


and society. Mankind often identifies t 
tion to instrumental and specific values making these sacrosanct and 


uoted by Adam Abruzzi; “Problems of Inference in 


1The Logic of Modern Physics q 
the Socio-physical Sciences” Journal of Philosophy, Sept. 16, 1954+ 
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unchangeable and neglecting or repudiating the intrinsic, general or ultimate 
values. The only procedure in the social sciences that can combat the dan- 
ger of converting means into ends which remaining unchallenged become 
dogmas or fixed beliefs is to appraise human institutions, policies and events 
through an integrated set of social index values that can continually’ probe 
and test these in the light of their consequences at various levels or dimen- 
sions. The direction of men and societies towards the best possible life 
and social order can accordingly be measured by the social index values 
operative at different dimensions of relations and behaviour, Accordingly 
the appropriate specification of values and their statistical expression by 
concrete social indices will help not only in the formulation of social policies 
and social legislation intelligently and economically, but also in measuring 
and directing welfare and progress according to man’s ultimate values and 
norms that embody alternative perspectives and dimensions, At the same 
time the fundamental conflicts of socio-cultural systems subscribing to 
incompatible philosophies are resolved through the analysis of the antino- 
mic institutional values, and the basic incompatible empirical assumptions 
about social relations and institutions detived therefrom. i 
The reality of intrinsic, general and ultimate values and of their exprés- 
and limits in society is to be sought in the various dimensions of social 
adaptation through the interdependence and interchange of institutional and 
specific values that account for an integration of observed behaviour. This 
latter cannot otherwise be completely explained. Accordingly the opera- 
tional indices of the measurement of value ideas and practices have to be 
examined and interrelated in their several dimensions, ecological, sociolo- 
gical, economic, political, and juristic, before we can have a precise picture 
of the dynamic total value situation in a culture. 


Principles of Value-Scaling 


Society revises the structure and 


sion 


‘te scaling of values, as it encounters 
change or crisis and reaches a new equilibrium. In the laws of social struc- 


ture and development the ecologic, economic, political and moral variables 
constantly intermesh. Different cultures, however, show a consistent and 
more or less homogeneous pattern of values that underlie the equilibruim 


of any social system. The following principles of priority or preference 
of values comprise the underlying laws of the macro-social cosmos. ‘These 
are laid down by Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann, leaders of German 
idealism in the field of ethics, : 


(1) Values are relatively high 
(2) Values ate so much the 


y or finality we may 
Such intrinsic values as 
holiness belong to human nature and culture 
mere fitness, happiness and wealth, 

not only a clear and genuine hierarchy of values 


that safeguards man’s and Society’s adjustive ¿nd integrative habits and 
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patterns of behaviour in the successive biological, economic and cultural 
dimensions of living, but there are also integration and co-ordination. Men 
acknowledging the scale of values and an absolute morality can enjoy to the 
full th¢ goods of life as these are, and not merely as objects used or appre- 
ciated. Thus the transitory and restricted goods of groups and institutions 
conjoin, integrate and interpenetrate, and become invested with the perman- 
ence and elegance of the gifts of civilization. The majority of individuals in 
a given culture pursue however, limited, transient and mutually antagonistic 
goods and walues of life, and cannot discern nor use a steady, objective 
criterion of assessing between the higher intrinsic or essential and the lower 
instrumental or contributory goods and values. They cannot turn to the 
metaphysical, truth of intrinsic values and the good of ideal morality for 
sure and effective guidance. Man can combine zest and adventure with 
poise and serenity in living only when he possesses and prizes a single ulti- 
mate, all-encompassing standard of values that over-reaches both his tempta- 
tions and distractions and the ways and practices of his society. A society 
somewhat oblivious to the intrinsicalities of life conditions most men to the 
pursuit of the limited, divisible, transitory and mutually antagonistic eco- 
nomic goods. Economic goods are valuable only as instrumental or con- 
tributory to thevital values, and ultimately the other values, cultural and per- 
sonal that supervene upon them. But these cannot be made ends in them- 
selves without initiating, in the words of Max Scheler “‘that self-defeating 


process of which the hedonistic paradox is the c assical expression.” Eco- 
nomic values not only do not persist above the transitoriness of human 
needs and situation but they bring about satiety and dulling of sensiti- 
vity for satisfactions. As materials objects which produce them admit of 
being shared only inasmuch as we divide them, their value for the individual 
suffers loss progressively with each division. Accordingly they separate 
the persons who appropriate and share them. The higher personal and cul- 


tural values unite men in a common possession. The more common and 


universal these ate, the more productive these are. Urban describes this 
distinguishing mark of higher values as ‘productivity’. Cultural and per- 
sonal values escape the law inherent in all economic goods. They multiply 
in distribution and suffer no loss with division. Such vital groups of various 
kinds as the family, kin and brotherhood are more fertile in the creation and 
augmentation of new intrinsic values such as love, devotion, fidelity 
and loyalty than the secondary or impersonal groups and institutions, 
ečonomic and political, that seek the instrumental values of wealth and power. 

From the stand-point of human needs and interests, those values are the 
highest which ‘correspond with the highest degree of integration of needs 
and interests. From the stand-point of objects of value, those objects are 
the highest which contain in them the greatest potentiality in bringing this 
about. The standard of value is found, remarks Urban, not in the degree 
of happiness but in the functional total self-realisation? Philosophy bases 


the above standard of value on the truth about ultimate reality and its various 
Something more ultimate than human life 


modes, phases or dimensions. ng 0 ultin 
and value provides the universal, objective criterion of the scale of 
values, of judging what values are and ought to be. The structure and 

s conception of an all-inclusive Reality, 


hierarchy of values rest on man i 
se or metaphysical ‘law characterised differently by 


Being, cosmic order 


Urban: Fundamentals of Ethics, ppe 179-175. 
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different philosophies of the world, which encompasses, ee mg i- 
plains the finite contingent realm of human existence and its goals and values. 
It guides and directs man’s self-realisation and transcendence. ‘ats. 
Nothing illustrates more the lapse and futility of contemporary phi = 
sophy than its incapacity to maintain the intrinsic or ultimate values ae 
keep them in the foreground of attention in the present epoch. Neither wea $ 
nor power is an intrinsic or essential value. In each case, thanks to t e 
complexity of modern society, the end-means relation has become arti- 
ficial, ambiguous and partial. Kant laid down the moral law that every 
man should be treated as an end in himself. There is a considerable section 
of population in each community which in the prevailing industrial and 
political system comprises the expropriated ¡And disinherited, and is use 
by other groups for their own ends. What is end and what is means are 
also obscured in the complex ramifying chain of means-ends. What one 
gtoup seeks as end is means for another and the Opposite is also the case ; 
while there is also profound disagreement as between the different groups 
in respect of what is end and what means. In the power structure human 
beings and groups are treated heedlessly as means. This engenders hatred, 
anxiety and frustration on one side, and pride, aggressiveness and conspicu- 
ous waste on the other. While culture prizes the intrinsicalities of life, 
power prizes its instruments and means. The climate of power destroys 
the intrinsic values of life through its exaggerated, relentless pursuit of 
instrumental values for which individuals and groups of individuals are sacri- 
ficed by those who rise to the top. The moral consequences are thus indicated 
by Boodin. “The atmosphere of power is not favourable to spiritual results. 
It is fundamentally ruthless in its treatment of the human individual 
and the personal community. It tends toward centralisation and imper- 
sonalism. It substitutes machinery for human values. When the passion 
for power dominates a people, the power-values are the ones that come to 
seem worthwhile and therefore fascinate men; spiritual values come to 
seem incidental or instrumental. In other words, the passion for power 
inverts the true human perspective. So far as we can learn anything from 
the past, genuine culture flourishes in Proportion as social organisation 
approximates moral organisation, which means the respect for 
personality and personal values. Hence it is that progress in culture 
is in inverse ratio to the passion which makes power the end and human 
beings the means,” Truth, beauty and holiness are the supreme intrinsic 
Or essential values because these subserye best the ends of self-actualisation 


highest personal values. The 
ds in some measure however, not 


Samuel L. Hart observes : “Each push 
values. No beauty will thrive in asph 
develop where no sense of beauty exists a 


1 ne. Religious values can only expand in harmony 
with others, Knowledge is the vital source of all values. A better known 
subject matter always calls for more appropriate expressive forms.’? 
Values can be thus te-enforced powerfully by other values, as social 
j 


1The Social Mind, pp. 466, 467. 7 
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culture clearly demarcates between intrinsic or essential and instrumental 
or operational values, and permits their juxtaposition and interweaving logi- 
cally and meaningfully but not the superiority nor the independence Be 
the latter. Values appear in a constellation rather than in isolation, There 
are intetchange and interdependence of values, but social culture ensures 
that the hegemony belongs to the intrinsic, universal, ultimate values. 
Only then can men with confidence, poise and vigour seek the limited 
transitory, instrumental goals and values of groups and institutions 


properly assessed and ordered in the scheme of life. 


Metaphysics and Valuation 


Tt is metaphysics and religion that consistently, steadily and powerfully 
guard the sanctity and hegemony of the supreme, intrinsic values by con- 
ceiving the ultimate reality as intrinsically characterised by value, and validate, 
confirm or regulate man’s way of living. The Western philosophical tradi- 
tion from Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato to modern thinkers relates the 
quest for reality to the meaning of human life and the world of ethical values. 
Chinese philosophy, which is eminently practical and ethical, also recognises 
the’ metaphysical basis of ethics by its stress of the all-pervading principle 
of Nature with which Man should tune himself, While Confucius empha- 
sises “the will of Heaven”, which man ought to follow, Taoism speaks 
of Reason (Tao) alone as good for imparting and completing. ”Heaven’s 
Reason (‘Tao) shows no preference, but always assists the good”, Harmony, 
goodness and humaneness comprise the primordial cosmic principles of the 
universe in Chinese thought. It is, however, in respect of Indian meta- 
physics that the criticism {s often levelled in the West that it is value-free. 
This arises from misunderstanding and misinterpretation. In Upanishadic 
thought the quest for Brahman is not amoral, neutral. Such terms indica- 
ting the nature of Brahman as the ever-peaceful (Santam), the blissful (Anan- 
dam), the good (Siva); and the beautiful (Sundaram) ate, no doubt, value 
expressions. Even in the extreme form of the Advaita Vedanta, as repre- 
sented by Gaurapada’s Karika of the Mandukya Upanishad, we find that 
the “fourth” state (turiya or word-less and concept-less meditation) brings 
about a cessation of all miseries (1, 7, 10). “The highest bliss is based upon 
the realisation of Self, it is peace, identical with freedom from bondage, 
indescribable and unborn i.e. unrelated to empirical expetience.” “All 
beings”, observes Gaurapada, “are by their very nature ever free, pure, 
illusnined and all-peace” (IV, 92, 93). The luminosity of pure intelligence 
fue epithet, indicating Brahman or Atman 


beyond the veil of darkness is a val 

in Vedantic thonght. Even the uncompromising type of Indian monism 
actually identifies the ultimate reality and self with values—serenity, joy, 
goodness, purity, wholeness or immortality, “qualities that are to be prized.” 
The disvalues in Indian thought are such obvious opposites as ignorance, 


darkness, fear, misery and mortality. J 
elation to valuations Cornelius Kruse 


Dealing with metaphysics in f luat I 
that our validations may be validated 


and that some of them may have obje 
customary distinction between intrinsi 


tremble to assert it—to a, 


Now, hierarchies of reality are from certai 
phy. At best, they are philosophically difficult to account for as Platonism, 
Neo-Platonism and Spinozisin, to mention but a few outstanding examples 
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in Western philosophy, illustrate, and yet these types of Western philosophy 
proclaiming a differentiation of modes or levels of being persist. 

Indian philosophy also does not hesitate to differentiate between accents 
or levels of being. The best exposition in this connection is that of the Sri- 
mad Bhagavata that represents a rather late development (about 1000 A.D.) 
of Indian thought. Here a triple order or hierarchy of categories or accents 
of being is posited: (1) the transcendent but indwelling Absolute without 
attributes, Brahman, Paramatman, Purushottama or the Supreme Self ; 
(2) the creative impulsion, freedom and power, God with infinite attributes, 
Bhagavan, Vasudeva or Narayana ; and (3) the goodness, wisdom and love 
irradiated in finite man and in human relationship through the Universal 
Divine incarnation, Krishna. God or Vasudeva-Krishna is all three cate- 
gories or modes harmoniously fused in Indian thought. There are, then, 
higher and lower complementary perspectives, levels or accents of being 
in Indian metaphysics and religion to which the distinction between intrin- 
sic or essential and instrumental or contributory values corresponds, leading 
up from truth, goodness and love in social relations (of which Krishna, 
Indweller in every man, is the symbol and the norm) to the supreme cosmic 
insight (the identification with the Absolute, Supreme Self or Paramatman). 
Intrinsic values, like the ultimate reality in itself, are objects of man’s supreme 
quest (purushartha). In Indian thought the intrinsic values are Being, 
Knowledge and Infinity, attributes of Brahman or the Absolute, as described 
in the Tatittiriya Upanishad, and Truth, Beauty, Serenity, Goodness, Whole- 
ness and Bliss, as described in the Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya Upani- 
shads. Value and existence, transcendence and immanence here merge in one. 
Instrumental values are both real and unreal ; teal in relation to the contin- 
gent physical and social world, and hence proper goals of human endea- 


vour; and unteal from the perspective of self-realisation or wisdom. All 
goods of this world are instrumental values co 


while speaking of the empirical world 
(in the Supreme Spirit) and its branche 


l v msara) prizes and cultivates the values of this world 
considered as instrumental to the life 
phor in Indian philosophy is that of c 
Brahman or the Absolute a 
“Two birds, companions (who are) 
tree. Of these one eats the sweet fruits and the other looks on without 
eating” (Svetasvatara Upanishad, IV, 
as follows : “Our being 


+Western Theories of Value >in Moore (Ed): Essays in East West Philosophy, P+ 395+ 
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transcendent reality. The eternal in itself and the eternal in the empirical 
flux are companions. The world is the meeting-point of that which is'eternal 
and that which is manifested in time. Man as an object of necessity, a content 


_ of scientific knowledge, is different from man as freedom” 


On the whole, then, both Western and Eastern theories of reality show 
a remarkable convergence, providing a common metaphysical basis of the 
absolute final supremacy of the intrinsic over the instrumental values, and 
of an absolute or ideal morality grounded in the latter, which transcends 
men and socitties, and which is the ideal in terms of which the latter are to 
be genuinely and ultimately evaluated. It is the good of absolute morality, 
which is founded on the metaphysical truth about reality and the nature of 
the universe, and which unequivocally and ultimately lays down the hierar- 
chy of values in different phases or dimensions of our living, that enables 
us to pass the unerring, final judgment on the limited goods and moralities 
of societies and civilizations. On the other hand, the divergent scales of 
values and codes of morality of various societies and cultures throw off 
independently, and sometimes antagonistically, an absolute hierarchy of 
valaes, an ideal morality that are affected neither by cultural decrees and 
historic circumstances, nor by individual outlooks and judgments. 

Social sciences deal with both intrinsic, universal or ultimate and ins- 
trumental, specific or intermediate values. The former though remote, 
are directive and prophetic. The latter that are coaditions for the achieve- 
ment of the former embody-themselves in concrete social behaviour and 
relationships and can be interpreted in terms of statistical criteria. Thus 
the set of instrumental or specific values implemented in a given social situa- 
tion can be evaluated by reference td statistical indices in terms of which 
the intrinsic or universal values are interpreted. Social index values, based 
on empirical observations of social processes at different dimensions 
or levels of behaviour, are invaluable aids in the formulation of social policy 
and the measurement of social progress. The recent development of mathe- 
matics and statistics has markedly changed what were formerly considered 
empirically adequate levels of observation and brought about a greater 
degree of precision and predictability in the field of the social sciences. 


1The Principal Upanishads, P. 733- 


CHAPTER VII 
SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN VALUATION 


The Distinction between Intrinsic and Instrumental Values 


Man is psychologically so constituted that his means and ends eo 
juxtaposed, and often identifies means andends or instrumental and i T 
trinsic values to such an extert that the latter are forsaken in the feveris 
pursuit of contributory means or instrumental values. Again he makes 
wrong choices in the absence of an adequate knowledge of means ot he 
trumental values. Kant distinguished between three imperatives—t 
technical, the pragmatic and the moral, the first two are hypothetical and sg 
tingent, while the moral imperatives are categorical having, according T 
Kant, an objective existence. The moral imperatives, correspond to ol i 
concept of intrinsic or essential values having a necessity detived from ne 
living itself. These are derived from the common basic physiological, 
economic, social, political and cultural needs and interests of man and are 
partially objective. There is a consensus among individuals in a given society 
zbout these essential values or social ends and also about their hierarchy of 
ordering. On the other hand, there is room for individual preference scales 
in respect of the instrumental, operational or pragmatic values that are more 
concrete, more apecatised. i 

The essential problem in all societies is to so devise the institutional 
structure and particularly choice mechanisms including voting on the 
political level as to bring the instrumental or operational values into coin- 
cidence with the intrinsic or essential values i.e., to bring the technical and 
the pragmatic imperatives into coincidence with the moral imperatives. 


The Mechanisms of Value Judgments 


Assuming a large amount of consensus on the intrinsic or essential 
values, value-judgment on matters of social welfare rests on the following 
mechanisms : 
(1) Dissemination of knowledge among the public as to what are the 
intrinsic, and what are the operational or contributor values for the commu 
nity, irrespective of the economic classes and the examination of all social 
issues and policies from this view-point. Most intrinsic or essential values 
are abstracted, ordered and objectified as instrumental or operational values 
in institutions and groups. Institutions and groups conserve and augment 
these operational values but often they also deflect, warp and destroy the 
values they stand for. y 
(2) Scientific social enquiry judging the most suitable conditions» 
means and techniques for the practical achievement of values implicitly. 
accepted, graded, standardised and institutionalised, and the removal 2 
obstacles to their fulfilment found to exist in the concrete institution 
situation. It is because intrinsic values ate abstracted, classified and place 
in the context of certain institutional situations for their fulfilment that these 
can be subjected to empirical verification, control and direction. 


——_—_ 
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scope, significance and direction of the intrinsic or ultimate values of life, 
indeed can best be ascertained, revised and planned in the institutional context 
where these operate as instrumental or operational values. 

(3) Organisation of public opinion through thorough-going scrutiny 
and free discussion and expression in respect of the appropriate means, 
material and procedural, worth adoption for the adequate fulfilment of the 
major values of life under the given institutional set-up. 

This facilitates man and culture in passing from decisions in respect of 
means, conditions and operational values to the intrinsic or essential values. 
The net result is that every individual beset by the competition and contradic- 
tion of values achieves a consistent value system in conformity with public 
opinion and asocial welfare scale, and therefore minimises his moral conflicts. 
The more general and intrinsic values become dominant due to both en- 
culturation and individual’s rational sharing of intrinsic values with the 
society increasing the area of agreement. Thus a higher level of objecti- 
vity of values is reached by society, as pointed out by Mannheim. “The 
problem is not how we might arrive at a non-perspectivistic picture but 
how, by juxtaposing the various points of View, each perspective may be 
recognised as such and thereby a new level of objectivity attained.” 

The scientific methods for handling value judgments in social science 
rests, accordingly, on breaking down the intrinsic or essential values that 
are more abstract and elusive into more tangible aad concrete instrumental, 
operational or contributorp sub-values whose social content is sufficiently 
explicit for objective analysis and empirical verification. This challenge 
now confronts social scientists in every field. It is noteworthy that Max 
Weber considered that intrinsic or final values are beyond the scope of know- 
ledge, and that the social sciences should be restricted to ascertainment of 
the means by which final values could be reached. Instrumental or opera- 
tional values constitute according to him the field of study of the social scien- 


ces that are essentially value-relevant.* 
The Instrumental Values of the Various Social Sciences 


The distinction between the intrinsic or essential and pragmatic or 
operational values, both sets of values constituting integral parts of the 
social process and technology and embodying the search for unity and 


wholeness in one or other of the social sciences, is given below :— 


1Karl Mannheim : Id ology and Utopia, p. 266. 
2Kaufmann : Methodology of the Social Sciences. 
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Social Science Intrinsic or Essential values Instrumental or Opera- 
tional values 


Aecom o a S a a ao 


Ecology Fitness and Continuity Exploitation versus 
Conservation of Resources. 

Psychology Wholeness and Integration Inhibition versus Actualisa- 
tion of Potentialities. 

Sociology Social Solidarity . Gemeinschaft versus 
Gesselschaft. 

Economics Welfare aa Competition versus 
Collectivism. : 

Politics Equality Freedom versus Regulation 

Jurisprudence Security Rights versus Order. 


While we deal with instrumental values or sub-values in each social scierice, 


the hypothetical, tentative or operational rather than the transcendental 
attitudes come to the fore. 


Operationalism in the Social Field 


and he vainly tries to get rid of one of the terms of the contradiction. The 
scientist, on the other hand, know: 


r s that both concepts, although mutually 
2 3 : S, g ; 
oo ip their own spheres and he retains them both in the 
The thesis and antithesis of sub-values or instrumental values, as tabled in 
Column C for each social science, embody basicopposite procedures assump- 
tions and attitudes and the corresponding social forces, both justified in 
themselves but in their extremes mutually exclusive and irreconcilable. 
Man in his inner nature as well in his outer relations to fellowman shows 


1The Philosophy of Atomic Physics II, The Listener, February 12, 1953, P. 254 
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‘the antinomy and complementari i i f 
that are ee Bis in e RR ae Pe rie ne aa values 
self, society and environment It is the honest i tics be cee 
> . c : ind the psychotic who 
show a lack of balance between gratification and frustration, self-choice 
and inhibition in his twisted nature. Rationality and emotionality ate not 
opposed to each other but are co-operative and synergic. The study of 
human behaviour by psychopathology and psychotherapy accordingly rests 
on the hypothesis of the basic antithetic and complementary concepts of 
frustration and fulfilment, repression and expression of man’s inner nature, 
An abnormal person and a child equally show a certain amount of anxiety 
due to the absence of a satisfactory compromise between the drives 
and the ego-restraints and super-ego restraints. The study of social relations 
and behaviour by Sociology is°similarly based on the antagonism and com- 
plementarity of the concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesselschaft. Gemeins- 
chaft bond that becomes sacrosanct i.e. beyond social scrutiny is as detri- 
mental to social progress as constant and feverish Gesselschaft relationship 
or the up and down movement of individuals and groups in the social ladder. 
Unrestricted ownership and competition are as incompatible with economic 
efficiency as complete state-ownership of all factors of production. Simi- 
larly complete individualism and bolstering of costless rights are incompa- 
tible with the development of the individual and the existence of an orderly 
state. Totalitarianism is equally inconsistent with the full expression of 
o 


the individual’s capacity and worth. 


The Complementarity of Social Concepts and Values 


There exists a relation between the range of the contrasted procedures 
and attitudes which permits a reasonable compromise and has to be “opera- 
tionally” determined in each social context. The theorem, for instance, 
in the field of economics will be as follows, adopting Max Born’s formula 


in quantum mechanics: 


Ap +! Ago =e 
where p is private enterprise, s is state lanning and c is the economic cons- 
tant, represented by Welfare, or orderly allocation of economic goods, or 
scarce resources between alternative uses. The theorem in political science 
will be 

De = OF — © 
where f is freedom, r is regulation and c the political constant represented 
by Equality or orderly allocation of political goods such as rights and 
liberties, political, civic and economic. The theorem in sociology will be - 


Ron. NE Hs 

where gt is Gemeinschaft, g° is Gesselschaft and c is the sociological constant 
represented by Social Solidarity. The constant c is not a pragmatic c but 
an imperative consensal value for all social systems. _ R i 

In the above “frame of reference” for Economics, Political Science 
and Sociology there is neither generality nor dogmatism at all in respect 
of such concrete sub-values as Gemeinschaft or Gesslschaft, competition 
or collectivism, freedom or regulation, but the human choices are considered 
as tentative and workable or unworkable`kypotheses that make verifiable 
or unverifiable predictions about human behaviour in a particular social 
context. The examination of the specific institutional situation and of human 
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relations and behaviour and changes therein on the basis of these alternative 
operational choices, relates values to scientific method and represents the 
nearest approach of social science to the use of experiments. 
Controlled Experiments with Contrasted Procedures and Attitudes 


Kurt Lewin has undertaken controlled social experiments with a view 
to understand the factors responsible for aggression in various forms in 
boy’s clubs. “One factor is the type of activity: a wild game gives more 
chance for clashes than quiet work; a certain amount of fighting might 
be fun for boys. Forces against inter-group aggression mightsbe friendship 
between members ; the presence of an adult leader, the dignified character 
of the setting”.1 Hostility has been found to diminish markedly in face- 
to-face (Gemeinschaft) groups. Communication and its manipulation by 
rational techniques and methods are found to be key processes in social amity 
and tension. The action research by the Reserve Centre of Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan shows how in an attractive Government 
housing project bitter relations between new families and established poof 
families in their neighbourhood gave place to much comradeship and good 
will through joint participation in dances, games and recreations—thanks to 
Gemeinschaft relationships. “Because communication is a basic aspect 
of social process the knowledge gained on this project should have useful 
applications in all types of groups from industry or the neighbourhood to 
such large units as the community and the nation”, concludes the Lewin 
research group. In industrial establishments several controlled social ex- 
periments have been carried out, following the work of Lewin, for ascet- 
taining the effects of “democratic” participation and accrual of a certain 
amount of status of workers on ovtput and discipline. The ,“‘internal 
system” of a group emerging under the conditions of concrete communica- 


tion forms an essential part of the work situation ; often opposing itself 
to the requirements of the surrounding system.? 


Values and Lines of Communication 


It is the structure of communication betwe 


f ce en the members of a group, 
large or small, whether it is of the Gemeinschaft or Gesselschaft personal 


and impersonal type, and again whether the goals are imposed upon the 
individuals or these are in some measure their own, tkat determines the 
pattern of values and human behaviour. ‘The group thus is to be treated 
not as a metaphysical entity bat as a bundle of empirical communication 
problems amenable to observation, control and experiment, Values. as 
well as morale, we have showm elsewhere, are peculiar to divergent types 


of social participation, relations and groups as represented by the qualitative 


“ideal types” of Crowd, Interest- i üni bstract 
Coama tee est-group, Society or Community or abstra 


“frame of reference” for such social enquiry in whic 


each kind of group or social system is the /ocus of a distinctive value-system 
or ethos is as follows ; 


Communication 


Personality Values 


There isa d ice ion” T 
€ a dynamic “transaction” between these three. 


Value is the emerging 


'Field Theory in Social Science, pi 238: 
2Asch: Social Psychology, pp. 511—519, 
The Social Structure of Values, p, 20, 
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tonsciousness of personalities in interchange with one another. The group 


is a dynamic whole which moulds and is in turn moulded by the values of 
the functioning individuals. It is communication that gives meaning and 
value to both personal and social. By deliberately altering or manipulatin: 
the lires of communication that hold together the members of a see 
new values can be created and patterns of behaviour changed from tension 
and conflict to reciprocity, justice and sharing. 


The Self-Sealing versus Self-Corrective Method in Social Science 


The conceptual scheme of social science should be such that it becomes 
continually self-correcting and self-validating through empirical procedures— 
observation, measurement, comparison and experiment. The scientific 
enquiry is to be focussed not on the properties of personality, value and 


group but rather on their reciprocal relations or dependences in the total 


situation. J. R. Oppenheimer stresses that one of the characteristic features 
of the scientific method is that it is self-correcting and observes that many 
divisions of social science still favour a “self-sealing system”. He says: “One 
of the features which must arouse our sus) icion of the dogmas some of 
Ffeud’s followers have built up on the initial brilliant work of Freud, is the 
tendency toward a “self-sealing system” which has a way of almost automati- 
cally discounting evidence which might bear adversely on the doctrine. The’ 
whole point of science is just the opposite. Some may think that in another 
field a comparable system has been developed >y the recent followers of 
Marx”. a 

The scientific method is above all, “‘a self-correcting and self-developing 
method”, to use the words of Dewey. The instrumental or operational 
values such as Competition versus Collectivism, Freedom versus Authority 
and Gemeinschaft versus Gesselschaft are to be regarded as hypotheses. The 
indications or requirements of each such value will be defined and specified 
along with the appropriate techniques and instruments. The predictable 
consequences that are expected to follow will be inferred and compared 
almost in the same mannet as precise operations are examined in the scienti- 
fic laboratory ; while certain controlled changes may be introduced to serve 
as a scale for measurement and comparison. 


The Verification of Social Alternatives and Operational Values 


_ In the ‘social laboratory” such proposed operations as accelerating of 
reducing the birth-rate through a definite demographic policy, reducing or 
increasing social distance through social legislation and economic arrange- 
ment, extending or limiting public ownership or management in certain 
sectors of economy and enlarging or restricting certain liberties of the work- 
ets in the interests of industrial peace involve value considerations, but can 
be undertaken in the spirit and temper of experiments in the physical and 
biological sciences. The social consequences that are inferred to result 
from such “operations” of demography, social psychology. economics 
or political science have to be judged from certain intrinsic of essential values 
and certain pragmatic and verifiable social optima for which there 1s 
consensus in the different fields. 


1Technology Review, February, 1948. 
a 
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3 A B 


Social Consensus of Social Alternatives Universal Social 
Intrinsic Values 


Optima 
Human Eco- Fitness and Exploitation or Average 
logy (Popula- Continuity Conservation of Expectation of 
tion) Resources Life © A 
Psychology Wholeness and Gratification or Effective Intelli- 
Integration Frustration, gence or Sense 
of Well-being 
“Economics Welfare Competition or Equality of 
Collectivism Income 
Sociology Solidarity Gemeinschaft or Social _ 
Gesselschaft Proximity 
Politics Equality Freedom or Unison of 
Regulation Polling 
Jurisprudence Security 


Rights or Order Inventory of — 
Rights Achieving 
Justice 


The orientation of instrumental, o; 


(Column B) and of measurable and comparable social opitma (Column C) 


but rather in certain 


x ice of polli inions 
along with other choice mechanisms ; while the s a cee 
teptesented by levels of attai 


Or essential values. Such Operations will illumi 
i n 
and considerably enla: : 


Problem in Economics has given rise to acute con- 
b, Lerner, Stigler, Samuelsen and othets, based on 


‘Knight; The Ethics of Competition and Other Essays, pp. 4x 


45. 
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o. soe : 
ba gta drawn hen and pragmatic imperatives as formula- 
economic policy. Stigler has especially emphasised that the new 
welfare economics does not take into account the consensus of ends at all. 
Classical economics laid down maximum output as its pragmatic limpera- 
tive. Modern economics stresses instead equality of income. There are 
three arguments for this that are summarised by Stigler: (1) the old utilitarian 
argument that as a consequence of diminishing marginal utility of 
income, a given aggregate income yields most satisfaction when it is 
equally distributed; (2) the new Keynesian argument viz., the 
more equal the distribution of income, the higher the level of 
output and employment ; (3) the third and weighty argument is simply 
that equality is a good thing and “every one wants more equality’? 
Obviously tkis is derived frofn the socio-ethical and metaphysical postu- 
lates of modern Western culture. Equality is a metaphysical imperative 
in many civilizations. The fundamental issue between distributive and 
equilitarian social justice is ultimately decided not in the field of economics 


but in the fields of metaphysics and religion. 
Empirically we can now lay down for the field of economics the fol- 
lowing consensus of ends or economic ‘Constants’ and “imperatives? 


for appraising the opposite claims of Competition versus Collectivism, Private 
Enterprise versus State Planning. 


Consensiis Alternatives 
Welfare derived from Equality of Income Competition or Pri- 
combining Individual and Input and Out- vate Enterprise. Col- 
and Collective Want put Ratio. Consu- lectivism or State 
Satisfactions mers’ and Producers’ Planning 
Surpluses 


The problem of economic policy becomes that of choosing economic 
institutions, mechanisms and processes so as to maximise social welfare, 
and, this can be judged in both liberal and totalitarian economy by quantita- 
tive tests in respect of national income or national product, and leisure or 
telease from long time devotion to the tasks of production (Kuznets), ag- 
gregate communal amounts of individual, mixed and collective gratifica- 
tion (Suranyi-Unger), the vector of individual utilities (Lange) or the sum 
of consumers’ and producers’ surpluses (Hotelling). The economic deci- 
sion then, should be based on the ordering of the agreed socio-ethical norms 
and optima together with the employment of scientific and statistical methods 
for the reduction or abolition of bias and ignorance about particular prefe- 
rences, whether private initiative or state control, so as to eliminate economic 
wastage and inefficiency in the absence of the favourable socio-psychological 
climate. It is clear that economic policy which depends on consensus 
implies that the market mechanism cannot be taken as the social welfare 
function since that mechanism cannot take account of the altruistic motives 


1The New Welfare Economics, American Economic Review, June, 1943+ 
Stigler: Five Lectures on Economic Problems, pp- 6-7. 
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which ‘must be present to secure that consensus. Arrow observes in = 
connection: “If, in particular, the consensus in question is that of e 
imperatives, the case is even worse since the market can certainly an 
express pragmatic imperatives. This does not deny the possibility o : 
limited use of the market as an instrument for achieving certain parts 0 
the social optimum especially if it is deliberately manipulated to make 
haviour under pragmatic imperatives coincide with that which wou 
exist under moral ones.”! cig 
It is also obvious that the economic decision in respect of, competition 
or state regulation and freedom of enterprise or state planning can be 
tested with reference to its consequences viz. the consensal value of 
Welfare and that the social psychology of a people has to be transformed or 


deflected appropriately in passing from pragmatic or coatributory to 
intrinsic or essential ends. 


The Constants and Alternatives in Political Science and Sociology 
Empirically we can lay down for political science the following con- 
sensus of ends or political “ 


gonstants” and “imperatives” for appraising 
the opposite claims of Freedom and Control. 


Consensus Alternatives 
Equality Fraternity 


„ Freedom Control 
-° The political decision in respect of the desirable relation between Free- 
dom and Control has to be i ‘ 


tent quanta of 
of citizens and th 


aa uk values. How far this 
Ar] on the. À ondier = 
“SR EE eg SMR, oa eet 
S S SN: Shans. SE Gonit x SAK, SI 
Gnn Go SAMS oak ie ` 
a Ss SS Nisip an nie (Sh pias 
ANN say gops ar “asttetions can be adj alged Sry reference t0 


1 Social Choice and Individual Values, P. 86. 
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the sociological “constant? and “imperative”—Human Solidarity, 
Neither Gemeinschaft nor Gesselschaft represents the entirety of social 
communication and „status. Gemeinschaft humanises and socialises man 
im the family, the kindred, the neighbourhood and the folk, brings into 
existente organised human culture and underlies its finest aesthetic and 
spiritual expressions and products. Man will lose a good part of his hu- 
manity if the tried and preserved variations of human traits and life-patterns 
selected by particular primary groups in rural society, and his sense of reality 
of Gemeinschaft relations that constitute the foci of universalist affections 
and spiritual loyalties be overwhelmed and disintegrated. Gesselschaft 
is equally universal, satisfying other elemental needs of human nature and 
culture, viz., those that arise out of exchange and circulation of commodities 
and services in society. In modern culture we find some kind of working 
balance between familial and territorial groups, between the framework 
of custom and contract, between the claims of both Gemeinschaft and 
Gesselschaft. In urban-industrial civilization Gemeinschaft has suffered 
an eclipse; but though it cannot be wholly recovered, it cannot be also 
wholly superseded here. An exaggerated stress of Gesselschaft means 
béth degeneration and disruption of social life and unbalance and disorga- 
nisation of personality, and is the outcome of a profound unbalance be- 
tween ecology, economy and community. Gesselschaft goes with the eco- 
logical or fractiqnal phase of human relationship and group organisation- 
with contract, individualism, secondary g2oupism and centralisa- 
tion. To what extent thèse contrasted principles of human relation- 
ship and group life can be blended is connected as much with the particular 
stage of social evolution, and ethos of the people as with the individual’s 
moral striving to change the social traditions and values of his group and 
the community. In other words, the mingling of the two principles, 
attitudes and ways of living is coincident with the integral process of culture 
itself, Its outcome is the development of Human Solidarity. It is the 
problem at once of education, morality, religion, law, public opinion 
and other means of social control. The division of the consensal objective 
values of Welfare, Equality and Human Solidarity into alternative sets of 
sub-values, such as Competition versus Collectivism, Freedom | yom 
Authority, Gemeinschaft versus Gesselschaft in Economics, Politics anı 

Sociology respectively, and the analysis and comparison of their pre- 
dictable social consequences no doubt ‘supersede a dogmatic by an 


experimental and pragmatic outlook. 


Reality and Productiveness of Social Science Concepts poe) 
ionificant change brought about by the adoption of tentativeness 
and aa in ee of Sales for reaching and testing social oa 
sions is that the social values of categories themselves gain in reality, 
concreteness and productiveness. Lewin indeed regarded en ae 
as an essential step towards the precise formulation and co ee o! 
the ‘reality’ of the social concepts he dealt with. Taldi t = ee 
‘of Leaders The. Ghsenvess 7g the scientist experiments Wil a an a na 
an vanisis orm, Nessiss: COS aise which | a 
ESSN inaring IONS eg R A 
‘ip forn or xo the pueiss forssan ssensenss., “Ws: S 


1S¢e the present writer’s Social Ecology, XII-XV, pp. 279-284- 
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that to which the concept tefers is established by ‘doing something with’ 
rather than ‘looking at,’ and this reali 
elements of classification.’”! 


A 0 
ty is independent of certain ‘subjective 


John Dewey, however, was the first to indicate that the attitude of 
tentativeness and hypothesis towards values in efforts at social control is 
‘the first step towards the building of ‘social science’. He says, “Imperfect 
and even wrong hypotheses, when acted upon, brought to light (in phy- 
sical science) significant phenomena which made improved experimenta- 
tion possible. The change from a passive and accumulative attitude into 
an active and productive one is the secret revealed by the progress of phy- 


sical inquiry. If we want something to which the name ‘Social Science’ 
may be given, there is only one w: 


the path of social planning and control’? 
above sentences in 1931 th 
difference between the clim: 
and the social sciences. Now “ 


zand that all they do is to make a more or less probable prediction of the 
electron’s conduct: that it is to b 


r of the physical and the social sciences is also 
regarded as much more ini As Kurt Lewin observes, “In 
Structural properties of a dyna- 
Both sets of properties h bi al properties of the sub-parts. 

i Foperties have to be investigated but there is ifference in 
reality between them,” $ pe aie 


A ition, comes to grief through conflict with 
and its opposite. “With E a which includes the partial truths of it 


a religious creed 


‘Kurt Lewin, Field Th 

*Dewey, Social Science gad’ 

3W, FL G. Swann, quoted 
Research, P- 216, 


oval Science, p. 193. "“ 
‘ocial Control, Nép Republic, 6 6- 

S $ ” > 07, PP. 276-7. 

in Pauline V? Young: Scientific Seiad Tirgi and 


agreement. But in spite of its exaggeration 
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system—the career, indeed of every finite thing in the cosmos. Since he 
believed that thought and being are identical, his is a material and not a 
formal logic.’ Philosophically, truth depends upon opposition of ways 
of thought. Sociologically, the contradictory or alternative hypotheses 
and methods are encountered as facts and tendencies, the resolution of theo- 
retic oppositions depending on concrete action concerning policy, values 
and belicfs. It is clear that the dialectical conceptions of knowledge, his- 
tory and freedom lead to a clarity of exposition of different principles and 
values that are revealed in’man’s preference between alternative courses of 
action relating to self, to society and to the world. All social science in 
action is dialectical. The history of social development embodies the 
proof of alternative principles or values concerning fundamental human 
attitudes and relations brought into play in every social situation as facts 
or instruments. No doubt the dialectic has been abused once it has iden- 
tified thought and existence, and has provided justification for the use of 
power to interpret and defend truth and secure conditions of doctrinal 

and misuse dialectical ana- 
of exploration of the ‘implications and conditions of 
agreement in social theory, history and practice on the basis of contradictory 


values and tendencies. Man’s social development is beset by such major contra- 


dictions as Competition vs. Collectivism, Gemeinschaft vs. Gesselschaft, Free- 


dom vs. Authority and Rights vs. Order. The art ofsocial adjustment involves 
a creative synthesis of opposed positions. A dynamic social culture is 
built up on an inventiveness and creative reconciliation of the polar valuts 


and principles that both demand full expression and protection within a 


wider organisation of thought and fiction. Otherwise conflict and chaos 
will continue. The social sciences should accept the principle of polarity 
as fundamental to both theory and practice, find out the apparently incompa- 
tible principles in different social relations and behaviour, and search for 
their reconciliation by finding the proper distinctions and qualifications 
and by their revaluation and interpretation in social experience, so as to 
conserve and enhance what is precious in each alternative principle or value. 
Dialectical opposites are true not only of the development of social science. 
Joseph Needham-points out how all science progresses by new hypotheses 
which combine in a synthetic way, not by mere compromise, the truest 
points in the preceding hypothesis that were antithetical and produced 
deadlocks. Instances of dialectical development in scientific thought are 
indeed exceedingly numerous.” M. J. Adler suggests that the natural connec- 
tion between dialectical and organismic thought is simply that entities in oppo- 
sition are likely to be parts (on one level) of which the whole, the eRe 
occupies the next higher level.® In the realm of social sciences such on 
tical contradictions as Gemeinschaft and Gesselschaft, Competition an 

Collectivism, Freedom and Organisation, Rights and Order can be largely 
resolved by a fusion or synthesis at the next higher order or eee 
of social adaptation and experience. The successive levels are ecologi- 


l- i io- mic and moral. i 
Saper bnolop ALn ant ically. His experience of himself 


Man, to be sure, lives and thinks dialectica [ phir 
and of society and universe alternates between opposites and contradictions, 


lysis affords the facility 


1Melvin Rader: Polarity and Progress, Vol, XLII Journal of Philosophy, PP- 673-74 


2Time: The Refreshing River, pp- 16-19. 
3Dialectic, p. 164 ff. á 
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springing from his complex nature. Such polarities of principles 
or attitudes, as mentioned above, ate reflected in the various conflicting social 
institutions, beliefs and values of human culture. It is through an unceasing 
dialectic, in which every human relationship or value contains its opposition 
and the seed of its restriction and disruption that society achieves its inte- 
gration and man his rationality and unity and solidarity in being. It is 
the one life of society which seeks certain relationships, statuses and values 
and denies them. Yet neither the individual nor society is aware of the 


dialectical truth of all practical organisation of life and knowlédge.! “Dia- 


lectical thinking,” says Mueller, “embraces the subject-object polarity 


with the scientific-practical tensions as well as the level of immediacy as 
self-differentiations of the whole of life ard also recognises itself in the 
symbol of art and religion.” The French philosopher Jacques Paliard 
observes that a kind of temptation is associated with each degree of the 
dialectical process and stresses the aspect of sacrifice. Art, he instances, is 
a very important moment of human progress; it invites man to detach him- 
self from the combined prestiges of utility and intellectuality. Beyond 
technique and logic, art draws us toward a superior region, In this way, 
art is a promise of spirituality.2 It is the task of social science to bring 
the conflicts of the polar values or principles in the open, and discover the 
synthesis of the two opposites or alternatives through their re-interpretation 
and incorporation in a rew moral ideal and programme. “The dialectic 


method—or more generally, the habit of unfcttered discussion, says Bet- 
trand Russell, tends to promote logical consistency and is in this way use- 
ful,’ 


Dialectical Social Principles and Values 


_ The computation and comparison of the antithetical entities of the 
Social sciences can be partiall i 


i c i y compared and measured in the real social 
world by certain social i i 


Accordingly thi 

wards the m: lif ; : A ici- 
: 6 z e, equality of income, social partici 

pation, unison of voting and social tic} gon $ 4 


Fi 3 
approach and design more and more. 


pe pining process in a democratic society means a continuous 
> 0) experiments, tested by public use and acceptance; therefore the 

function of tesearch is not so much to see final ‘answers’ as to guide and 

1See Gustav E, e M 7 5 w r 

his Dialectic: A Wye ae Phibvoph 4 Paar eat Reis pi ube BP 
*Park (Ed): The Culture of France Borer 

History of Western Philosophy, p. 117. É 
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clarify this experimentation and render it more effective in terms of indivi- 
dual and public satisfaction.” Simultaneously experimental social control 
and planning will transform the concepts and values of the various social 
discipliaes about what are and are not ‘real’. This will largely be the result 
of the recognition and precise formulation of the opposite,or dialectical en- 
tities involved in social telations and processes focussing antithetical assump- 
tions, attitudes or actions in the social order such as Gemeinschaft versus 
Gesselschaft in Sociology, Competition versus Collectivism in Economics 
Freedom vefsus Control if Politics and Rights versus Order in Jurispru- 
dence. The very occupation of the social scientists with social planning 
will have a most lively effect upon concept formation. , 

f Finally,, social planning and control will focus the attention of each 
social science towards the whole of humar behaviour and experience, the 
interdependence and coordination of values belonging to the various orders 
or dimensions of social adjustment. The different social disciplines exhibit 
the essential multiplicity of the World of Activity. But, as Whitehead 
says, “the World of Value emphasises the essential unity of the many. Whereas 


the World of Fact emphasises the essential’multiplicity in. the realization 


of this unity.” The primary basis of the World of Value is the co-ordination 


of all possibilities or alternatives such as Gemeinschaft or Gesselschaft, 
Competition or Collectivism, Freedom or Organisation, Rights or Order, 
for entering into’the active World of Fact. Such co-ordination in the ulti- 
mate resort, to quote Whitehead again, involves Harmony and Frustration, 
Beauty and Ugliness, Attraction and Aversion. Also there is a measure 
of fusion in respect of each pair of antitheses—for example, some definite 
possibility for realization will involve some degree of Harmony and some 
degree of Frustration, and so on for every other pair of antitheses.”! ‘The 
antitheses and sub-antitheses with which the various social sciences are 


concerned as analytic dialectical ways of thought and action must not remain 
disparate and antagonistic. 


The Integration of the Dialectical Categories and Forces 


_ These fundamental opposite categories and forces depend for theit 
integration on valuation i.e., subordination of the technical and pragmatic 
to the moral imperatives. Morally speaking, the opposed entities in each 
case ate linked with the generality of harmony, order or solidarity and 
importance of development and expression of human individuality represent- 
ing, according to Whitehead, the epitomised key values of mankind, Human 

tween the dynamic 


institutions throughout the world exhibit a polarity be 
Order and Organisation and for Freedom. 


values and aspirations for Status, t, 

Mobility and Equality among individuals as the result of the processes of 

cultural selection and survival through the centuries. There are, of course, 

periods of cultural transition between the great polarities, and hybrid transi- 
ial relations, institutions and state 


tional forms of justice and goodness in soct 1 1 
are discernible. Mankind in spite of a marked divergence of social and 


institutional types as determined by regional and historical factors and 
circumstances ee in the broad the working of the dialectic of Gemein- 
schaft and Gesselschaft, Competition and Collectivism, Status and Mobility, 
Freedom and Control.‘ Justice and goodness speak everywhere the 


through Valuation 


1Essay on Immortality in the Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, p. 696. 
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; ; P Ji 
accents of the dual unfolding consciousness of the oo ah home 
personality development, and expression, and of social order and cohe: 


<A Copernican Revolution in the Social Sciences . 

The above master-values or themes harmonise, integrate and give 
direction to the entire range of man’s activities and relations in ienn 
levels, and are complementary! To consider values, whether oe a 
and essential or instrumental and Operational as historical aad wor 
theories, pragmatically and Programmetically; to appreciate the conen A 
between intrinsic and instrumental values in all means-ends-scheme an 


i i z i latter 
henomena: the former dealing with the Properties of objects, the latt 
dealing with the re/ations of objects to the situation. It will also bring about 


i i ial 
he concepts and materials of the various ee 
disciplines, “Experiments with groups,” Lewin observes, “will lead os 
i i al sciences and it will force the social scien lst 
i ors which determine group life. 
* 


constitutes the next step towards new 
analysis and discovery in human affai 


ts. This will make insistent ‘demands 
from each social enguir i 


ple, operational values, for the testi 
cepts by objective consequences, 


the nature of human sy. 


a-day world will raise social enquiry 
the creation and augmentation O 


t also social science today incline towards absolu- 


i ectual ideas, moral values and soci 
n their relations to tim 


value behaviour or si 
structured wholeness, 


l y The acceptance of the notion of relational determi- 
nation, the shift of emphasis from the attributes o 
social system to their ynamic interrelations ina 


*Mukerjee: The Dynamics of Morals d 
*Kurt Lewin: Fief Theory in Social Sctence? ot roe : ii 
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major requirements of advance in social thinking today. With the coming 
into the focus of attention of the functional interrelations or transactions 
of persons, behaviour and situations, the dynamics of values as the emerg- 
ing consciousness of persons in relationship to one another and of the 
society*that seeks order and uniformity rather than chaos and conflict will 
be revealed. Thus the treatment of values that represent the regularities 
of human behaviour and experience will surely become historical, empirical 
and experimental rather than time-less, arbitrary and dogmatic. This is 
indeed a demand of the fundamental canon of method and condition of. 


valid thinking in social science. 


2 


2 


CHAPTER VIII 
VALUES AND OPTIMA IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


Levels and Orders of Social Adjustment ' 


ated by the social sciences, nor 1s 
society an aggregate of activities juxtaposed together. Man is a growing, 
aspiring creature, and lives in various “realms,” “orders” and “dimensions. 

Not only have these to be distinguished but the inter-relations between 


If we absolutise any concepts or “models” appli- 
cable to one of these realms, orders or dimensions 


Social. science data are functions, meanings and 
ext characterised by levels and orders of adjustment. 


se modes of functioning accord- 


oft » ecologic, social and moral. 
(2) There is a co diverse functions, meanings 


of Integrated Levels and Sectors of Organisation 
es 


$ : tion of a society into a higher and more complex 
unity which denotes a Superior quality of living, rn planning is value- 
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planning. (2) Planning in the second place is the theory of social optima 
at different levels or realms of social adaptation. Man is to be considered 
as a unified whole; he is absorbed in society as an integral part both as an 
“desthetic” and a “theoretic” being, in the words of Northrop. Society 
is also “an integrated “field comprising both teleological as well as causal 
components. Man as the planner reshapes all interpersonal relationships 
and values in their various levels or orders consciously or unconsciously 
and seeks to achieve unity and wholeness in the life-process and in the 
world in which he lives and plans. 

Every society for it$ very existence and continuity shows a convergence 
and smooth dovetailing of its major functions and values, These consti- 
tute the subject matter of the yarious social sciences. a 


A B C 

Social Science Function Institutionalised Value 

Human Ecology Dominance, Sustenance Fitness 
and Continuity 

Psychology , Behaviour Wholeness 

Sociology Communication and Status ° Solidarity 

Economics Choice and Satisfaction of J 
Values limited by Region Welfare 
and Institution 1 

Politics Ordering of Freedom and Equality 
Control ; 

Jurisprudence Protection of Social Security 
Relationships and Values : 

Moral Sciences Enhancement of Moral Altruism 


and Spiritual Values 


exhibits jerks and pulls, misfits and malad- 
justifients in modes of functioning in different levels and sectors of iba 
A spendthrift technological system, dissipates scarce ar pn 
resources, jeopardises ecologic stability and scan Kare mE 

of civilized living. A ne LT lie won fie aideteht E 
dienari Gi (Rens anl rae a E d conflict, threatens social 
classes, and, keeping alive chronic competition and con E be 
justice and welfare. It neglects family raising as a soc: PPIE Ae 
endangers social continuity. An obsolete status e e r 


i i thwarts a proper ord sharing | 
P ety oat eae a Bad law perpetrates social injustice 


the limi nd values of life. l z 
and per ae oh of the institutional set up ont ete eh 
deal and the subordination of the economic to 5 la ay ah aes Sts 
State encounters the problem of establishing ae Ss mee ae 
freedom and control, righis and order Te rhe intiinac sae communi- 
an emphasis of human solidarity and goodnes' iy E n yr pes 
Cation in small social groups and conan a oe er ne gabo w ied 
agricultural co-operatives 02 self-governed workshops—prov! y 


Every society, however, 
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to the renovation of human relations in the huge social structures of the 
modern age. Social or cultural lag is the generic name given to the gje 
harmony and ineffective functioning of the different levels and rion oi 

social living. What is, however, inadquately appreciated is that the oe 
justments between the different levels of living and different parts of society 
not only disturb the co-ordinated wholeness of society but also cause strains 
and stresses in the personality through the conflict and perversion of values. 


The Interdependence of the Values of Economy and Morality 


The above makes demands for a true social optimum theory. Modern 
society is becoming more and more a planned society but the optima still 
come from economics and technology. On the other hand, it is not only 
faulty economic institutions and technology but also lop-sided economic 
theory that are largely responsible for social frictions and mal-adaptations. 

In the economic field many modern economists, represented by the 
school of Mises and Hayek, for instance, are opponents of planning relying 
as they do on the operation of automatic forces alone. Planning, according 
to Mises, is the “road to serfdom” entirely incompatible with democratic 
freedom. The modern economic w 


l. world is characterised by unprecedented 
unstability, domestic and international. The extreme sensitiveness of the - 


economic structure to the forces of upheaval, both national and inter- 
national, has led to a wider and wider range of restrictions on the old Simon- 
pure private enterprise economy. The insistert basic needs of economic 
stability and social security in the modern age are responsible for continuous 


encroachment on individual liberty on the one hand, and formulation and 
implementation of new social and 


on the other. While econom: 


ances connected with the early begin- 


gs © I nd the regime of laissez-faire led to the 
conjuring up of the picture of the “economic man” wit 


isolated, selfish pursuit of the goods of life. 
ever, kindred phenomena,” 
observes, According to him economy belongs to the creating, constructing 
and framing human activities. It is Positive and filled with an innate tën- 
dency of Progressing evolution! It is the pioneer of the future and the 
Servant of the hi 


velopment i tially integral and 
finely res anes p: s essentially integ 


my on an enlightened 
future generations! The “ 


*Keilhau: Private and Public Planning, p. 39. 
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word ‘economy.’ But it might also be called ‘love of life.” Such is a true 
symbol of economic activity. Both the Classical economist’s picture of the 
shortsighted entrepreneur beating down wages to the starvation level 
in the competitive labour market and the Marsist picture of the class-consci- 
ous, pugnacious worker are caricatures—false symbols that have played no 
small role in warping economic relations and behaviour in actual life. 

Realistic social planning needs a synthetic optimum based on the 
recognition of the following principles : 

(a) The harmonious, not lop-sided, development of social life. 

(t) The wholeness and compositeness of values. The social optimum 
is not mere ecologic, economic or moral optimum. In the synthetic opti- 
mum are harmonised and co-ordinated the totality of ‘social values and 
optima and the entire range afd depth of the human personality expressed. 


(e) Man’s concrete awareness of his involvement with his whole being 


in the entire range of values of his culture with its various levels or optima. 

The social optima are based on the evolutionary conception of the 
integrative levels or dimensions of man’s living and culture and the move- 
ment of both the individual and society in dynamic reciprocal interdepen- 


dénce. 


The social optima in the different levels and orders of man’s multi- 


- dimensional environment and living are given below:— 


Social Optima at Differen? Levels 
o 
Factors of Ecology Economics Political Sociology Jurisprudence Moral 
Progress Science Science 
Social Maximum Maximum in Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum 
Heritage population put and out- equality socia secutity. altruistic 
and conti- put ratesand and fra- participa- behaviour 
nuity of equality of ternity, tion 
physical income. 
heritage 
Individual Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum 
Acquisition longevity eficiency, liberty we-fecling rights and apprecia- 
and pro- income and minimum tion of 
ductiveriess leisure encroachment the intrin- 
onthe values sic values 
e of personality 
po s usin me 


a 

All planned societies struggle witb the problem oy achieving a recone 
liati between the difterent ecologic, economic, po cal, 
ation ana ae at its lower ecologic, 


i i d ethical optima. Social uptima | 
pe epee ie peau fields and dimensions can be measured. 


economic, political and f imens c r d 
The AEE are now active 1n developing ingeti a 
techniques and tests ‘along with projective testing and non- ien an 
viewing for studying the various configurations of human co 


solidarity. 
The Synthetic Social Optimum, 


The synthetic social, opti 
and classification of criteria that go 


the Basis of Social Planning 
an adequate frame of reference 


mum furnishes ¢ 
total progress of a society an 


vern the 


Ibid. 
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that must be considered as a basis of scientific social planning. The essence 
of the concept of synthetic social optimum is the identification of the ed 
to individual perfection with the general progress of society and humani 7 
in terms of the advance of all values realised in rational social planning = 
direction. Planning is a striving after a// values that expand and are actualise 

in society only in accord with others. In an age of planning it is necessary 
to remember that the good and the just Society cannot be built up by mere 
sciences and techniques, economic organisations and political procedures. 
Science and technology deal with the pre-requisites and mechanisms of 
life and can reduce or abolish “disvalues”, or “unvalues” but cannot 
Create and foster positive values. Agricultural science and the industrial 
arts can increasé the output in the fields and factories and eliminate toil 
and drudgery, but cannot tell what man can do with his improved effici- 
ency, wealth and leisure. Medical science can reduce or eliminate his disease, 
but cannot tell how he can live a full, wholesome life. 
psychiatry can diminish mental sufferings’an 
faiths and beliefs should replace these. 


plan the planners, considerin they must take account of human values 
that lie outside the scope of their techniques, and organizations ? 
al materialism today promotes the universal 
n of social development through struggles 
global revolution and war and subsumes all human progress 
c i Modern evolutionary 
tlan or Bergsonian, reduces man’s mind and 
y by a vast process that 
volution as revealed to modern 


+ The environment also changes, acted 


rms provided by th 

ues and optima of the 

pie RE last analysis the determination 

and optima where these ate in disharmony and conflict. The theory of 
c din the many-sidedness, composi- 

teness and interdependence of human values and progress. Tt seeks to 
€ several social optima rest ’ 
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the different levels and orders of social equilibrium viz., ecologic, ¢conomic 
and moral, are partial, and these should be simultaneously considered and 


coordinated in rational social planning. 
The Quantitative Expressions of the Social Optimum 


The synthetic optimum as a practical guide to social planning however, 
can be expressed and measured in quantitative terms only partially. The 
measurable indices of population density and average longevity, input and 
out-put ratio and equality,of income, social proximity, political unanimity and 
complement of rights should be supplemented and corrected by the non- 
measurable moral and cultural factors. The community standards of cul- 
ture and altruism can in some measure be quantitatively expressed, as has 
been done by Sorokin, throtigh the out-put of literature and the fine arts, 
scientific discoveries and social services and statistics of social disorganisa- 
tion. But the personal values—the ultimates and intrinsicalities of life 
—that order, harmonise and direct the push forward of all values cannot 
be quantitatively expressed. (Vide Table on p. 104). 

, This is no limitation of the synthetic,concept of the social optimum. 
Social progress at its lower levels can be quantitatively ascertained and all 
the criteria viz., conservation of resources, longevity, equality of income, 
leisure, security, liberty, social participation, group belongingness, equality 
before the laweand complement of civil rights, which have the merits of 
quantitative expression and verification in large measure that is denied to 
the moral optimum should, be combined with proper weights for measusing 
the optimal trend of society and deviation from it for any country at any 
time. If there be revealed synchronous trends towards the improvement 
of average longevity and income, leisure, equality, security, freedom and 
group cohesion in comparison with standards of the country at an earlier 
date or with those in other regions belonging to the same order of civiliza- 
tion, the assumption is very strong that society is moving towards the opti- 
mum. No single index whether of health, income, social cohesion, freedom 


and security, can by itself offer a guide to the determination of the synthe- 
tic social optimum. At the same time, studies of the movements of average 
expectation of life, equality of income, leisure, social participation and of 


civil, sccial and economic rights should supplement one another, and if the 
tr®nds all indicate and increase over a period of a the presumpuon is 
str cial system is moving towards the optimum. 
k onp, Tae BE however, be brought together ina combined 
index of the social optima. As a matter of fact a semaay oh Separa cas 
of indices wil! perhaps be more illuminating in respect of the i l of 
society and of the social optima than are the composite or fin : 


The Moral Optimum 
o make a more complete check by examining 
social cohesion, equality and altruism as 
the personality. These cannot 
hout them we have to abandon 
uidance and direction of society 
iety’s scaling of values 
economic, the 
and integration 


We should also be able t 
the trends in leisure and its uses, 
well as in the appreciation of the values of 
be given quantitative expression and yet wit 
the social optimum concept. Above all, the gui 
come from these imponderable values” eIt is societ i 
which ultimately orders and evaluates the ccoo the 
political and the personal optima. In fact the ordering 
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-of values and optima are today of greater significance for reaching social 
decisions than purely economic and political considerations. 
tists have to content themselve 


invisible social realities, the relat 
ficant and to exercise judgment 
imponderable factors as equality, 
Personality. We can therefore 
and not the precise optimum points, only ap’ 


score card, the ideal, and the hygothesis.1 
sciences can be represented by the indices of s 


or what is worse. The 
, orders and relates numerous 


uations are highly complex, yn- 
entist has to make creative and 
} ; Ons are treated not merely i 
terms of a k el i i he 
fa known relationshi i y and quantity (social optimum) 
us and conjectural hypotheses framed with due 


rconnectedness of values and to 


i ources. The procedure in value 
ers will be both scient: 3 


ific and artistic: scientific in the 
oals are validated and controlled with refe- 


pme > adi 
artist will have to a djustments. The s 


ch ether for achieving a sound methodology 
"Lepley (Ed) : Value, a Cooperative Inquiry, pp 189-201, 
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in the treatment of values and optima in social science. 

The conception of the optimum has come to social science from Physics 
and Biology. Values and optima are measurable in the ecologic and eco- 
nomic fields of behaviour. But the social optima inevitably pass from the eco- 
logic arīd economic dimension of bio-social fitness and efficiency and income 
distribution which are measurable to social proximity, equality, justice, 
security, and altruistic behaviour which are but partially measurable. 
These embody the enrichment of human values and personality as well 
as of the ethigal life in the moral dimension. What the social or moral possi- 
bilities are and what possibilities give maximum expression to human goalsin 
the integrated dimensions or levels of man’s living and culture can seldom 
be quantitatively measured. The mutual interplay or interpenetration of 
values and optima of differerit dimensions, orders or perspectives can be 
treated only artistically or creatively along the entire gamut of relations 
and behaviour, not scientifically” in the narrow sense of the term. For 
no doubt there are more or less continuous processes of expression an 
Integration of human desires, goals and values at higher levels. Man’s 
living ever achieves a higher and mere complex unity denoting an improve- 
mënt of range, quality and depth that requires the procedure of a creative 
artist or philosopher. Human Ecology, Technology and Economics deal 
With the processes of the control of the man or physical environment of 
both for the creation of values at the level of biological immediacy. Psycho- 
logy, Sociology, Politics and Law represent appreaches to the creation, im- 
Provement and transmission of values at the higher level of integration 
and control of human relations and behaviour. Morals comprise the most 
It.tegrated approach to the creation and promotion of values along the 
entire gamut of human relations and situations in their dimensionality and 
interchange. Morality is the name given to the total individual and collec- 
tive process through which indeed the quality of living rises from one dimen- 
sion of behaviour to another. The structure and stages of man’s moral life 
reflect his progression from one dimension of the process to the next higher. 
Prudence, Loyalty (in the sense of Royce) and Reverence constitute the 
successive normative stages by which he intensifies and enriches his 
moral consciousness, the content of his moral decisions and adventures. 
Man as a psycho-biological creature prepares himself for his optimum living 
in society by learning to obey coercive rules and regulations that arise out 


of the constant threat and pressure of the external environment and inade- 
qvacy of his nature (Bio-social Control). He is also a social creature, Hho 
or his inner growth and fulfilment must live in accord and intimacy wit 

fellow-men and finds certain loy s and institutions 


alties to fellow-men, groups at t 
as the most propitious Of optimum patterns of his life (Psychic te tiea 
Finally, he is a spiritual person who cannot achieve self-poise and compe 
tence unless he achieves some rapport 


with the cosmic order (Spiritual 
Harmony.) F i ; ; 
ate in man’s social 


Prudence, Loyalty and Reverence continually opet: l 
relations, and the Pa outcome in the moral life is a synthesis oe ave 
the multi-dimensional character of his choices and behaviour. us mora 


i i There ate no 
Progress builds nd consummates itself in Reverence. ~ 
z ee The optima of social adjustment and 


social relations that are not mora’ a i ; 
the principles of morality are congruent“ fitting into the particular Sosa 
and level of behaviour. At the highest level of social integration an 1 

haviour, Reverence constitutes the optimum and norm, Proclaiming 
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the majesty and dignity of the common man, Reverence places human 
relationships on the optimum footing beyond the recurrent menace of injury, 
warping or exploitation. Reverence no doubt guards, integrates and orders 
the varied values and optima of society. It provides the true meaning of 
man’s social nature and values and the staying-power for a wholeness and 
integrity in self, society and cosmos, 


Planning, an Integration of Polarities 


of h 


> Freédom rs. Regu- 
Self-transcendence. 


husbandry of natural resources; 
self in terms of collective social 


eedom and regulation of the state 
n, in terms of prudence, loyalty, 

and reverence. ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself? js dialectically 
the identity of I-and Thou is the 
difference as well 
te antithetical phases 

of man’s bipolar nature and that express themselves also in his social relations 
insti i y faiths and values. The metaphysical dualism 


CHAPTER IX 


THE QUALITY AND UNITY OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND VALUES 


Rights, Duties and Values 


The organisation of the values of life achieves an int€gration, harmony 
and consistehcy of human rélations and behaviour at the level of both 
personality and group life. For, psychologically speaking, values arise due 
to a certain integration and co-ordination of man’s basic needs or interests 
when these combine in a specific pattern. The individual can, therefore, 
combine egoism with order and discipline, and adventure with limitation 
and restriction in the fulfilment of his specific needs and goals. It is 
from the values of life that the definition of rights and duties emerges. No 
person exists in society as an absolute individual; he does not seek ends and 
goals that are not integrated nor co-ordinated with the ends and goals of 
fellow-men. Pelitics as social science and as philosophy is concerned 
with the problem of human rights which is that of proper relations between 
Man—Values—and State or Community. In man’s political relations, 
Politics as a social science today, however, unhappily pictures the individual 
as a centre of power vesting certain abstract, unconditional and costless 
“tights of man” from the State that becomes the focus of class struggle for 
dominance both in reality and in theory. The unfortunate experience 1s 
that neither liberty nor security nor happiness is hereby safeguarded 
leading to resentment and creation of new rights in a vicious circle. Poli- 
tics as philosophy grounds the formulation of rights on certain universal 
goals and values of life and finds the association of duties with tights, and 
of power with service in man’s political connections essential to his freedom, 
dignity and security. The true meaning of political rights can be defined 
and implemented only on the basis of a scale of values adequately analysed 
and validated with reference to the social situation, need and experience. 
It is the common values of life that are transformed into social assurances 
and freedoms, legal rights and privileges, economic, social as well as inar 
vidual. Different integrations of interests and values would ee a 
into different tights and liberties, many of which are institutionalise an 
codified in laws, offering easy guidance to the individual or th group ral 
teciprocal relationships and behaviour logically | and seal : aa 
Social groups and institutions, indeed are enduring patterns fs intere 
and privileges, rights and duties rooted in basic human values. i = groups 
and institutions that safeguard or guarantee certain rights and li he 
to each individual that constitute his claims—whatever may be his abi iy 
status and worth—for equal opportunity and succour in the pursuit and reali- 
zation of certain basic values or eempiion fom sss ey pa 

Fi i the rational insight into cer 
needs ee uaa ane cae: Aer OE and felt by every 
individual as legitimate but as inchoate and incomplete tendencies- ere 
tights of the individual are his precise claims to an adequate fulfilment of the 
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fundainental values of life which the state formulates, assures and implements 
through providing necessary social conditions, aid and protection. It is the 
sense of an offended honour and dignity of man due to the lack of 
fulfilment of certain universal goals and values that invests the accrual of 
tights with an ethical import. Rights signify well dcfiaed ways and means 
for the fulfilment of basic, common human desires, interests and worth, 
taken in their social and moral expression, 


Rights-and-Duties 


Secondly, rights can be realised only through ‘certain apropriate modes 
of action that are recognised to be universal duties and loyalties. The 
exaggerated stress of the “‘cost-less” rights of man belongs to the 18th century 
European heritage. Such “‘cost-less” rights, including the rights of property, 
were formulated in Europe for the protection of individuals and groups 
against state encroachment. The State was then regarded as emerging 
from a contract or covenant to secure various tights and liberties, especially ' 
tights of property and freedom of toil, vocation and enterprise. A change 
of outlook came to be discerned, first, in respect of the rights of industrial 
property and capital that became associated in a regime of a more conscien- 
tious industrialisation with the duties of the property-holder. Modern 
political science should emphasise that human tights can be deserved, main- 
tained and respected only on the basis of loyalties observed and duties per- 
formed. All rights and liberties are thus conditional on duties and loyalties. 
Rights that are not correlated with corresponding duties and loyalties are 
coercive, and belie or distort the normal pursuit of the values of life. Thus 
these introduce a fundamental discord into the body politic. 

It is necessary for political science to free itself from the formulation of 


the out-worn doctrine of costless individualistic tights and liberties which 
dissociates them from common tasks, 


ed in society both in fact and imagination. 
has indeed out-grown the social and political 


furthering certain basic needs and 


efined, organised and stab 
as the emergent judg 


The chins, aad dignity of the human person as such 
or are moral demands in respect of the pursuit 
and means. But these have no meaning outside 


e 
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3 
the set-up of the state, the trade-union, the cooperative organisation or any 
other typical social institution and their techniques and procedures. On’ 
the other hand, without a vivid consciousness of human persons, needs and 
vatues, the rights of groups and institutions may lead to either social rigidity 
and coetcion or stateism, both enemies of an authentically humanist social 
order. In social living what are significant are rights-and-duties rather 
than abstract rights and absolute imperatives; the essential needs, interests 
and values of life rather than either naive ego-centric impulses and drives or 
metaphysical principles of truth, beauty and goodness; group and institu- 
tional appraisals of privilege, freedom and obligation that give meaning and 
worth to individual functioning rather than ideas of a natural Jaw and a na- 
tural order.! a 

Rights arid duties are forWard-oriented, fashioning society and social 
morality in terms of an absolute moral good, an ideal social and economic 
order. They embody potentialities of social transformation as men glimpse 
new goals and values in relations to the development and enrichment of 
personality and the just and good human life of the multitude. Only 
in concrete institution-building, rights become realisable in actual fact and 
theñ these assume charge of a profound recasting of the social order. Law, 
justice and social morality often affirm and acknowledge dead, potential 
rights. Itis in the changing ideal and purpose of the institution and the 
creative conscience and faith of the human person that rights are fully 
active and self-propagating, both in their intrinSic spiritual quality and 
their dynamic social expression. 
Rights and Duties at Different Dimensions 


> 


The manifold values of life and variegated rights and duties, that en- 
dorse, protect and promote the former, define the full growth and matu- 
ration of the human person with his whole dimension. _Rights and duties 
are a composite interacting network of human needs and interests stimulated 
and fulfilled by a given culture and the restrictions imposed on that ful- 
filment. These are relative to the group and institutional | milieu. As 
Some rights accrue, others are enhanced or diminished. Social evolution 
on the whole shows an increasing dependence of the individual on the group, 
institution and state, and the stress of rights of the latter as against the in- 
dividual with enhancement of corresponding duties of the individual. In 
the attainment of human rights and liberties certain rights which are 
personal and individualistic are minimal and universal. These are civil and 
political or procedural rights. The social and economic ae are less 
Universal and pertain to special cultures or stages. of aac a ee 
development. The pattern of articulation and codification ot, a rig A 
depends on the value assigned to each right, and this is again eterna 
by the philosophy of life in a given culture as embodied in spect i eon 
and institutional interests and values. The area of man's see E> ae 
closely corresponds in fact to the area of specific institutional values, deriv- 


i i i these are in the 
ed as t ious basic needs, and fulfilled as the ; 
neea gees za the successive dimensions or 


context of specific groups and institutions in t S 

levels, iale sical, E spiritual. he table below Lae how ge 
human rights imply the freedoms and assurances of the i ivi oe as aein 
the fellow-individual and the community—which implies duties o 


1The Dynamics of Morals, p- 268 
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latter to’ him and the rights of the community, group or institution as against 
the individual —which implies his duties to it. Such dynamic reciprocity 
is inescapable at different levels or dimensions of human value, effort and 
experience. It is this interchange of human relations, of rights and duties, 
freedoms and virtues, immunities and controls that safeguard both the 
integration of personality and the fundamental values of life. and the cohesion 


juxtaposed together, and can be understood and acknowledged only in 
terms of personality, values and society at different orders or dimensions. 
From fitness, Prosperity and security to goodness aad universality, human 
values as well as rights and duties tise from dimension to dimension, defin- 


ing and directing. the development, maturity and poise of both individual 
and society, P 


A 


Basic Needs and 
Interests 


@ 
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B 


Institutional 
Values 


Areas of Specific Institutional Values, Rights and Obligations 


C 


Rights - and - Duties 


SeS 


I—Physiological : 
Hunger, Sex 


Fitness and 
> Continuity. 


Activity and Rest. 


o 
II—Economic : Welfare and 
Food, Economic Op- 
Acquisition and portunity. 
Construction. 
T= Socialis ~ Solidarity and « 
Response, Fraternity 


Recognition, 


Rights to life and personal free- 
dom; Right of preservation of 
life from accident, starvation, 
desease or any°form of pema- 
ture death; Right to adequate 
food, clothing, shelter and me- 
dical care; Right to security 
with freedom from fear of old 
age, want, dependency,sickness 
and unemployment; Right to 
marriage and paternity; Right 
to familial life and freedom; 
Right to holiday with pay; and 
Right to leisure, recreation and 
adventure. Familial’and social 
obligations. 


Right to work usefully and crea- 
tively through the productive 
years; Right to follow any job, 
vocation or profession open to 
another, Right to fair wage 
adequate to command the 
necessities and amenities of life 
in exchange for work, ideas, 
thrift and other socially valu- 
able service; Right to live in 
a system of free enterprise, 
free from compulsory labour, 
irresponsible private power, 
arbitrary public authority, and 
unregulated monopolies; Right 
of property and of bequest and 
inheritance. Duties to pay taxes 
and refrain from using proper- 
ty in manner detrimental to 
society. Obligations to work 
and use wealth and leisure 
productively and for the 
welfare of fellowman. 

Right to social intercourse and 
protection against social tyranny 
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LSA B 
Basic Needs and Institutional 
Interests Values 


1} 


Rights - and - Duties 


t 


Self-assertion 
and 


Gregariousness. 


IV—Political : Security and 
Security, Equality. 
Self-assertion and 
Self-abasement, 


V—Spiritual : 
Aesthetic impulse, 
Urge towards 
Symbolisation and 
Self-actualisation, 


Character, 


and discrimination on the 
basis of race, colour, creed or 
wealth; Right to sympathy 
and fraternity; Right of free- 
dom of choice and action; 
‘Right of freedom of speech, 
association and movement; 
Right to form contracts; Right 
of protection against humilia- 
tion of the person. Obligations 
of reciprocity, justice, love and 
sharing. 


People’s right to self-determina- 
tion; Right to justice; Right 
to franchise and protection 
agrinst legal and juridical dis- 
crimination. Political obliga- 
tions. 


Right to the cultivation of the 
mind and spirit. Right to leisure 
and wholesome — recreation; 
Right to personal growth and 
the pursuit of happiness and 
enjoyment as master of one- 
self ; Right to conscience, 
honour and self-esteem; Right 
to freedom of worship and 
moral decision; Right ` to 
Protection against exhibition of 
ugliness and immorality; Right 
to protection against fear -of 
War, conscription and regimen- 
tation; Right to enjoy life and 
Participate in the cumulatively 
expanding heritage of the we 
Right to the quest of mora 
and spiritual perfection in one’s 
own way. Intellectual and 
spiritual obligations. 
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Rights are Rooted in Communion and Wholeness 


The proper frame of reference for the study of the rights of man is 
net Citizen—Rights—State as in Classical political science but Person-— 
Values+-Community and Person-Rights-and-Duties—Institution of general 
social science. As against the nineteenth century doctrine of Man 

. versus The State of Herbert Spencer, the philosopher and master-spokes- 
man at once of Social Darwinism, /a/ssez—faire individualism and bourgeois 
materialism, modern social philosophy stresses the reciprocal interchange 
of the human person, regarded as a whole, and the community regarded 
as the more comprehensive whole, comprising not just atomic or fractional 
individuals but entire human individuals, seeking and establishing ever 

darity. There are doors or windows 
rights and obligations flow and inter- 
mmunication and 


mote expansive communion aad soli 
in each whole through which values, 
penetrate. Such exchange and diffusion are essential to co 
communion that alone reveal at once the integrity and intrinsic moral de- 
mands of society, and the roots of the citizen’s liberty and loyalty. Man 
by reason of his relationship to the Whole and the Absolute and in so far 
that he is called to a dimension and destiny’ that are beyond national and 
beyond temporal, has a dignity and a vocation that transcend the national 


and temporal requirements of society. 


The above is a metaphysical rather than a social science concept. The 


we : ki 
human person, because of hig impulsion and capacity to move on from human 
communication and communion in a society and a state into the communicn 


of the Infinite, the Universal and the Absolute, possesses an ineffaceable worth 
anterior to society and the state. Neither society nor the state, nor any 
other institution can by and within themselves grant that complete fulfil- 
ment which he, by and within himself, can find in the Absolute and the 
Universal. In so far as his wholeness and direct participation in the universal 
life rather than his fractional relation to civil society reveal his true nature 
and development, his dignity and liberty that can direct his life to the Univer- 
sal have absolute values compared with the relative values of the society, 
group and state that, to be sure, contribute towards the development of his 


moral and intellectual stature through enabling him to subordinate his own 
weal. This common weal is not the 


interest and purpose to the common r 
mere aggregate of individual goods, but the good life of human persons, 
physical as well as spiritual, individual as well as collective. It implies 
a constant and free interchange of private and collective goods, values and 
aspirations that overreach economic and political advantages and conveni- 
ences. It is essentially communion, solidarity, and wholeness based on 
the intrinsic values of life in their dynamic collective expression—justice, 


equality and love. 


Progress in Rights Gradually Achieves Man’s Wholeness 
From the wholeness and autonomy of the human person that still remain 
even though he is beggared, crushed and down-trodden, derive indeed cer- 
tain values, rights and liberties that neither belong to the state nor granted 
by it, but exist outside and beyond it. On the other hand, society, which is 
itself a whole of which the human individual is a part, and which trains, 


9 


in his Entire Dimension 
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stimulates and moulds him to his own wholeness has claims for this vety 
reason on his gifts, capacities and achievements. These embody his inescap- 
able duties and loyalties in the successive dimensions of human adjustment. 
His duties and loyalties, like his corresponding rights, are set in the frame- 
work of groups and institutions that include but are by no means engompass- 
ed and exhausted by the state. Every group or institution is composed 
of inter-related statuses and every status is a bundle of rights and duties that 
however become perverted if these do not promote the development and 
improvement of his wholeness. On one side, man through his duties 
and loyalties to society and the state moves on’ to, his wholeness. On the 
other side, the function of the state is to serve man by offering him certain 
necessary aids and facilities for the realisation of his wholeness. The state 
reaches its goal by the affirmation of a repeztory of human freedoms, poli- 
tical, economic and social, and by the recognition that because man is a 
whole in himself he has certain values, freedoms and loyalties which it can 
neither override, nor comprehend nor Surpass. Such are man’s beyond- 
political rights—the rights of spiritual freedom. No doubt, the rights of 
every human being to be treated as a spiritual person, complete and entire, 
neither as a thing, nor as a mere biological social or political animal, belong 
to his very nature and its potentialities, 

The human person is an infini 
not only the human community of t 
time and space through <elf-knowle 
and values are related to the Whole 
f.om the ordering and m 
which constitute a total movement. 


and equal economic opportunity; thirdl 
from social discrimination and tyra 


Course, fraternity and solidarity; fourthly, 
from injustice and | 


and equality; and fi 


community. The p 
values and virtues, and the 
cedure within social | 
l plane or dimension, 


The Quality and Priority of Rights 


; progress in institutional 
ife from the biological and the 


tae century saw political and sociological 
laws and procedures 


a 
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as automatically promoting goodness and justice in mass society. The 
first half of the 2oth century saw a shift of emphasis from political freedom 
to social and working freedom, from the development of democratic insti- 
tutions and practices to the overhauling of the economic system, from poli- 
' tical rights to economic and social rights all over the world. The rights of 
man define and promulgate the manifold ideal relations between Man- 
’Values-and Community. Man is essentially the social person. Hence 
the merely political concept of the rights of the individual is too narrow, 
disregarding as it does the manifold relations between the individual and the 
totality of his experience*of values, whence stem many other rights that are 
economic and social. Human rights accordingly are of different grades and 
Priorities: it is the individual’s and the community’s hierarchy of values that 
governs the %cale of rights sò that the higher or essential rights suffer 
no limitation, nor reduction in favour of the lower or less significant rights. 
For instance, a minimum guarantee of subsistence, employment and political 
and social security is usually considered as basic but the supreme rights of 
man are those of freedom of opinion, association and action and the cultiva- 
tion of one’s vocation, dignity and scheme ef life in his own way. The 
forrñer rights must not destroy nor attenuate, but enhance and strengthen in 
each man the latter ones. It is, however, by no means easy to establish 
relative scales of political, social and economic rights varying as these do 
with economic and social development achieved in different cultures. The 
whether new or old, can have meahing only in the context 


and’ institutions that alone safeguard and secure 
ld values of life. 


rights of man, 


of the social conditions 
their free and full exercise for the fulfilment of the manifo. 


The Coordination and Interpenetration of Rights 

Now the opposition between the school who hold that civil and politi- 
cal rights are prior and that if these be not respected, economic and social 
tights cannot accrue, and the school who hold that it is the economic and 
social rights which are basic, without which the former are a mere pretence 
and delusion, can be resolved only by the promulgation and exercise of an- 
other set of rights—the freedom of conscience, moral status and values. 
Greater mutual understanding and sympathy among men and groups lead to 
a unity and interdependence of the values of life at different dimensions, and 


the removal of the discords in the conception of human rights. It is the 
ation, value expression and moral expe- 


freedom of conscience and communicat i n i 
rience that reveal the fundamental unity and interpenetration of all human 
rights, old and new, even when their interpretations are markedly divergent. 
f n and fulfilment 


Thus the ri icati d value expressio. 
e rights of communication an press ‘ 
Front nflicts found in the basic assump- 


Prepare the ground for the abolition of co D à 
fone of a center human rights, and contribute to a uniformity of their 
expression and implementation for providing maximum welfare, enn 
and social integration. Neither a repertory of rights, political, social anı 

economic, nor the mechanisms and procedures of groups and ee 
and their framework can suffice. The rights of man of different qualities 


and priorities require to be strengthened by understandings and loyalties 
neaning and guarantee effective respect 


that invest ri ith their true n ; 
for them, fe te con order or the fundamental gradation of the values 
of life that alone can direct and regulate tHe, exercise of rights and dani 
and provide the criteria of appraisal of their priority and their integration an 

Coordination by mutual limitations. s 
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The Etlipse of Certain Basic Rights and Freedoms in Technological Culture 


In modern culture the exaggerated emphasis of technology and the 
technocratic basis of the state has deflated human values and understandings 
that establish the channels through which different rights, and obligations 
impinge upon human relations. It has fostered the tendency to entrust 
everything to the scientific and bureaucratic mechanisms of the state, r 
taking the pattern of the Welfare State, organiser and administrator 0 
the happiness and well-being of all citizens from the cradle to the grave, 
regarded either as chronically immature or servile. ‘The movement towards 
economic and social rights has been disparate, and introduced new social 
discords in the various countries. In seeking to assure every citizen, and 
more particulariy, the industrial worker, equal economic opportunity and 
protection against the inevitable hazards of technological civilization, the 
state has abrogated or diminished his freedom of choice and action defen- 
sible under his civil and political rights. In several countries the Welfare 
State has indeed ceased to be democratic, usurped many hard-won political 
and civic rights of the individual and of groups and associations, and 
become totalitarian, It has ,encroached upon the honour and dignity of 


the individual, freedom of conscience and moral responsibility and “also 
the autonomy of association in the whole field of political and social 
life. The technolo 


gical age indeed culminates by losing faith in the most 
valuable of human freedoms, viz., spiritual status and freedom. It is the 
affirmation and recogmtion of man’s freedom of choice, of conscience, 
honour and self-status, rooted in the primacy of spiritual values, that, indeed, 
can provide fresh 


impulsion to both political and economic freedom in a 
new pluralist and humanist democracy. But this is not pos 


technological society cannot recover nor tehabilitate the ab: 
of values. Meanwhile, 


of the new technology 


The Ethical Significance and Abuse of Economic Rights 
Modern industrial and technological civilization recognises and defines 
a new charter o ic ri i 


aot rigidly defined, but hay 
Industrial society. They h i igni 
metaphysical connotation of the cone ee ee 


1H. G. Wells and Franklin Ra. i , 
tights. Some of ik Sene pera scheduled various new social and economie 


gested above closely follow their formulations 4S 


s 
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these constitute the incontestable demands of the ;working person and 
the working community for liberty, honour and dignity, and accordingly 
the movement towards such economic rights constitutes an advance 
in'the moral and spiritual realm. As such it alleviates and surmounts in 
some masure the class strife and impregnates capitalistic economy with 
„a new sense of justice and equality. George R. Geiger suggests that the 
recognition of these resurrected ‘natural rights’, with the reassuring placard, 
changing content guaranteed,’ points the way towards a similar resurrection 
of values in economics and,to economic programmes for an instrumentalist 
handling and implementation of fundamental values in the new social milieu 
such as that of a technological society. The moral orientation of Economics, 
Politics and Law is only possible when certain basic valués and rights or 
ethical demands of human beings are considered “‘as if” these were inde- 
pendent of economic organisation and institutional arrangement. At 
the same time such ethical claims being regarded as empirical and operational, 
instead of absolute and metaphysical, ethics becomes less devoid of content 
and directs social planning and progress for certain universal objective 
ends. o 
Rights are abused and distorted and became mischievous and disrup- 
tive, when these are disjointed from corresponding duties in a particular 
social field, when, in other words, the “civic equation” between rights and 
obligations, as Harold Laski has called it, is disregarded. There is then the 


ion i ct of the stress of duties as substitutes for 


inevitable social reaction in gespe! tu! 
tights. Rights also cease to be aids to the fulfilment of the capacities and 


potentialities of the individual when these defy the normal hierarchy of 
values or the moral order. The totalitarian state, for instance, in its exag- 
gerated emphasis of the rights to work and to social equality and security, 
has abolished the worker’s rights of free association, collective bargaining 
and strike when they are under duty to work. The rights of the working 
person can only be safeguarded by the trade-union or any other economic 
ot vocational group free to develop and integrate and to use its own armoury 
of weapons including collective bargaining and strike within, of course, 
the limits of law. “The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, free 
from spyings of secret political police” as scheduled by the National Resourc- 
es Planning Board, U. S. A., is also denied in the totalitarian countries. 
Further, the totalitarian state threatens of whittles down the basic rights 
of various groups, associations, professions and institutions that in all 
cultures furnish the framework of the organisation and implementation of 
many rights of the individual that otherwise become abstract and meaningless, 


mere eloquent. slogans. 
Canses of Perversion of Values and Rights in Totalitarianism 
ned merely to communist countries. 


Totalitarianism today is not confi s t 
The authoritarian of realiri trend is becoming marked in all highly 
advanced technological countries, due to the supremacy of the material 
and instrumental values over the final and intrinsic values, the disbelief 
in the ultimacy of intrinsic values and moral personality, and the continuous 
invasion by government of the realm of personal choice and responsibility 
well as those of the Nationat Resources Planning Board, U. S. A. which also made 


certain valuable proposals. The most recent and comprehensive formu 
sclaration of Rights. Maritain’s The Rights of Man is also a yaluable 


Philosophy. 


essay in political 


o 


laticn is the U. N. . 
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for the sake of offering economic security. It is the chaos of values, the 
abandonment of genuine moral responsibility and collective frustration and 
sense of incompetence that entrench totalitarianism in all countries of highly 
advanced industrial technology. Modern industrial communities have 
moved far away from the genuine freedom of enterprise, security and self- 
competence, associated with the nineteenth century phase of the exploitation 
and control of nature by technology and industrial organisation, and use 


of accumulated wealth and leisure for the realisation of values through crea- 
tive social task and abundant living. ‘ 


First, the stupendous increase of producti 
goods in mass standardised production has multiplied the instrumental 
goods of life beyond limits, bringing about the identification between means 
and ends and conflict between the individuals as human persons, and bet- 
ween the values of a higher and lower order. The preoccupation with the 
functional and instrumental realm has steadily reduced man’s concern with 
the intrinsicalities of life. 

Secondly, the philosophy of /aissex-faire that contributed towards the 
availability of material goods, for all in the earlier industrial age has been 
abandoned in favour of a more conscientious and democratically controlled 
industrialism. The system of control in the instrumental realm is gradually 
extended by popular vote to the regulation of the realm of personal satisfac- 
tion and fulfilment, of final goods and values, leading toea vast increase of 
centralisation and bureaucracy. The latter Jave tended to completely 
delink responsibility from freedom. Thus the industrial world, due to lack 
of responsibility in creative consumption, utilises the hard-won benefit of 


leisure, due to technology, for conspicuous consumption and waste and 
not for the cultivation and fi 


ulfilment of the personality. On the one hand, 
the freedom of enterprise, associated with man’s conquest and use of nature, 
has suffered eclipse due to the all-pervasive state control in the second phase 
of industrialism in every country. On the other hand, the loss of personal 
liberty and reduction of ce 


c ttain protected classical tights in the instrumental 
and functional realm have not been associated with the direction of the pro- 
ductive forces of the n 


9 ation towards the improvement of the quality of 
consumption, and of the creative use of leisure for higher and enduring 
satisfactions and values 


Thirdly, the natural hazards an 
the recurrent risk: 


on and variety of material 


a psychosis of fear and anxiety, leading the masses to demand economic 
security at all costs. This is the real genesis of the Welfare State, which has 
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hope that the Service State will give security becomes illusory as Sooden 
technological society increases its complexity and inter-dependence of parts, 
and as the industrial mass-man, in order to escape uncertainty, leans more 
arid more on the new Leviathan, and denies himself the protection of those 
vital médes of association that safeguarded his classical rights and privileges 
or offered opportunities for the growth and expression of his essentially 
human dignity. The chronic insecurity and anxiety neurosis pervading 
every sector of his work, the more or less complete perversion of values, as 
the materiab and instrumeptal realm dominates his mental growth habits, 
and the abridgement of personal choice and moral responsibility, essential 
for the maintenance of self-esteem and inner worth, aid one another. 
The industrial peoples everywhere suffer from a sense of andmie, the epidemic 
disease of modern civilization; the anomie of peoples and their ‘escape from 
freedom” tend to strengthen totalitarian statism even in democracies. 


The Ordering Principles for the System of Rights in a Humanist Democracy 


The invasion by the omni-competent state of some of the essential 
values of the human person and of group§ and associations occurs with 
the waning of the higher values of life and the universal value-scale.. The 
positive or Welfare State of modern political theory cannot be grounded 
on aggrandizement of the state, abrogating some of the basic freedoms of 
the individual, won through many conflicts and revolutions in social history 
in different countries, and eclipsing groups and associations that often ensure 
the fulfilment of what may otherwise be his abstract or formal rights. “A 
pluralistic democracy, resting on the vitality and enterprise of a larger number 
of groups and associations in the entire field of economic and social life, 
safeguards many values, freedoms and virtues affecting the common life 
of human persons and their direction towards spontaneous co-operative en- 
deavours without the regimentation of the state. In this way a cooperative 
type of polity or pluralism, as contrasted with totalitarianism and bourgeois 
individualism, keeps alive both social intelligence and creative initiative of 
the individual, and prevents the humane values of a rural community from 
being suppressed by technology and state domination. A genuine humanistic 
democracy rests 2s much on the integration and cooperation of vital groups 
and institutions as on the awareness of moral responsibility and dignity of 
free individuals. Jacques Maritain points’ out that modern advocates of 
the liberal individualist, of the communist and of the Sigel secre tpe o 
society might draw up similar, even identical lists of human rig m s 
their exercise of these rights differs due to the difference in the scales oi v ` 
acknowledged.’ “It is from the different scales of values,” Maritain o ee 
“that spring mutual accusations of misunderstanding certain ap a ane i 
of the human being levelled by those for whom the mark of Lie ee o 
lies firstly and chiefly in the power to appropriate individua y t ee iy 
nature so that each may be in a position to do freely what lees ; ee 
those who see in the power to place those gifts under the collec 

r iv from the tread-mill of labour and 
of the social body and thus deliver man i pome EE 
gain control of history; or by those who see 1n apon S el B 
gifts of rature into service for the joint attainment of ao ee aed 
and of the free self-detetmination of the person. Te remains to be decir 
which has a true and which a distorted vifion of Man.” A true Y 
Human Rights, A Symposium edited by UNESCO, Introduction, P- 16. 
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human nature and its potentialities and of a hierarchy of values which in 
their practical fulfilment in social life establish and extend human worth 
and dignity, can alone reconcile the conflicts that are discernible in the exercise 
of the dual set of human rights, political and individual, and economic and 
social rights in modern society. d 

There are discernible today a paradox, a struggle and a_ tension between 
human rights of various qualities or dimensions. This is inevitable because 
d its ultimate criterion of 


5 these are fron something 
higher than the economic and political community. In fact the conflict 


but to the Universal and the A bsolute. 
and vocation. 


Without an ordering of inviolable or superior and auxiliary or inferior 
tights and loyalties, society lacks not only an essential principle of organi- 


sation but may actually turn away from dignity, honour and worth of the 
individual. The ordering principle for th 


atively ..‘sacred’ as compared with the right 
of property; and freedom for honest religious expression still held more - 
vital than freedom of association. The scale of values and rights is to be 
determined by the closeness of their i 


the human person. Such ordering of 
» leading towards harmony and interweaving 
i é rather than their Opposition as society 
pays due attention to duties Corresponding to rights in every sphere, and 
provided in the political Setting, insti- 


Mankind in its advance 
and freedom has, as we have 


and loyalties concerned ful development and co-operation 
the globe. In every sector of life, national and 


The Philosophy of Law and 
*Mukerjee ; The Social $ 
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international, it is a fresh awareness of the dignity and worth of mañ, every 
common man or Homo communis and the impulsion of love, reverence and 
communion which will mark humanity’s progress towards the protection, 
réciprocal co-ordination and infinite extension of rights that define the good 
and fret life of whole and complete men living in harmony with whole and 
complete fellow-men. Above all, the principles of universal hospitality and 
solidarity, as Kant envisaged them, constitute the proper foundations for 
human rights. It is humanity’s fresh valuation, eniarged understanding 
and heightened moral sense of universal equality and solidarity that go be- 
yond a Declaration of Human Rights agreed by the nations that can not only 
advance and strengthen their mutual obligations and pave the way to global 
peace, justice and gocdwill but also establish balance and harmony in the 
acknowledgment and exercisé of all human rights. 

Men, while they may be just and unselfish as neighbours, in inter- 
personal and inter-group relations, become cunning, unscrupulous and 
aggressive in international relations. The moral idea is progressivly 
attenuated, as it is applied to more and more impersonal, indirect and collec- 
tive human relations. Moral man lives today an immoral, pugnacious 
infernational life. Mankind’s devotion, love and sacrifice are confined 
only to the family, the class, the creed and the nation. Due to the circumscrip- 
tion of loyalties, even the pursuit of the sciences, that is the result of the pooling 
of the scientific discoveries and resources of entire mankind is now jeopatdis- 
ing not merely its peace and security, but even its existence. Today there is 
neither goodwill nor love iff international society. Nor can the world com- 
munity be achieved even by the principles and rights of economic fair-dealing 
and reciprocity, because of the unprecedented disparity of wealth, power 
and efficiency among the nations. The exploitative colonial policy and 
imperialism of the past century have now been replaced by aggressive eco- 
nomic infiltration and coercion of all weak and under-developed peoples 
under the camouflages of Democratic and Communist fronts, threatening 
peace on a global scale and embroiling entire humanity. Non-violence 
and neutrality are stigmatised as badges of the imprudent or recalcitrant. 
Because the sensitive modern man cannot translate equity, justice and good- 
will into actual rights of the under-privileged nations and world community 


values, these qualities has become ambiguous futile sentiments called 
universal love or humanism which have no meaning in the world conii 
Mankind, if it has to ©} will have to be 


utlive its crisis in*the atomic age, | L 
educated in a new moral insight and recognition of rights of national a 
co-existence and freedom from want and fear. The upbringing © 
children among all nations should be such that the roming eae 
should éxperience the same strong emotional sense of absolute one 
about national black-mailing and aggressiveness as the present Sanaa 
feels towards personal deceit and cruelty. Thus alone can na ; 
which has been the devastating pandemic disease since t 


he 19th century, 
be converted into a constructive humanistic sentiment of bearing the 


be according to a 
burden of the under-developed peoples of the glo n 
nation’s capacity, advantage and power. The Tighe of see asa 
whole of the second halk of ‘this ‘cedtutys viz. the application of t e one 
law of universal equity and justice on a global scale demand ie com m 
tion of the moral ardour of a Gandhi, the sensitiveness of a Dostoievs 
and the historical sweep of Marx. 
The fundamental postulate of a 


ll social sciences is the reciprocal on- 
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going ‘transaction between Man—Value—Institution. 
for the health and wholeness i 
continuously be deepening 


and behaviour. In the political sphere this social process comprises the 


tpenetration of personal rights and the state. 


a society sooner or later encounters disaster. 
The social philosophical concept of human ri 


modern world must, above 


Supra-temporal values for the sake of which huma 
states exist. 


CHAPTER X 


MYTHS AND VALUES IN HUMAN HISTORY 


History and the Social Sciences 


History is social and has a specific importance for the social sciences. 
The latter remain incomplete without historical interpretation and generali- 
sation that fefer to a succession of human events, values and experiences 
involving great numbers of men who interact together in their generations. 
The contents of social development—change, decline} or progress—therefore 
can only be filled up by historical data. Historiosophy is concerned with 
the general concepts, meanings and values emerging from the great ebbs 
and flows in history. It is this branch of, knowledge rather than the so- 
called philosophy of history which acts as the link between history and the 
social sciences. For the philosophy of history, as it has developed in the 
hands of Vico, Hegel, Marx, Croce, Spengler and Toynbee, deals with 
metaphysical principles and categories about human life and destiny that 
lean on general knowledge of man and world ‘and on faith, i.e. on more 
than historical factors and events for their basis rather than with tools of 
scientific historical interpretation. The progress of history as a social science, 
and hence its integration with other social sciences, are not possible with- 
out the stress of the on-going, reciprocal triangular transaction, Man— 
Myths—Time set in the context of the broader triad of the social sciences 
—Man—Continuity—Culture. 

Myths embody affectively and symbolically potent truths recorded about 
human life and society that are dynamic and temporal in the cosmic scene. 
These are regarded as concretions in existence and action, i.e. represented 
as actual common values of a social culture that tie its present to its historic 
past in an unbroken continuity. In myths human society poetically reveals 
and dramatise all its dominant long-range themes and values. The dreams 
and aspirations of a civilization acquire reality and its institutional and ethical 
norms their sanction in myths across the centuries. In the course 
of life of a people truths, beliefs and values must clothe themselves in the 
context of myths before they can have historic significance. The ears 
of complex events in human development can therefore be Lge Sea a ere 
and analysed into myths that are broad constants of history. The ca aes 
for the interpretation of history are to be found in the dominant a n 
tive myths, the realisation of which is sought by the historical-minded, 


rw ki A lising the values of life by an enduring self-ac- 
farai coking Noe C emna in his heritage of institutions and culture. 


tivit ing these permanent 1 ; 
aie a significance for history as values a ae a shes 
scienées, and as hypotheses have for the natural sciences. l vs one 
tute, in other words, the scientific hypotheses in history concerning f ee a > 
and multitudinous interconnections among past events and the rẹ ao 
between goals, values “or institutions arid, men, groups and peop ee 
any historical process. These reveal condensed, although not on oat 
causal chains in the field of historical conditions, values, institutio. 
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events and their constellations. 
The Frame-work of Historical Knowledge : Man—Myth—Time 


The historical life of man is an endless interaction between Man in the 
totality of his creative life and spirit, the ensemble of myths constituting 
his social heritage and human time, with its goals, values and possibilities 
that have been achieved or lost in the past and that direct social action in 
a certain timeless way for the future. Accordingly to Heidegger time lies 
at the root of the structure of human care. The human person is not a thing 
ora set of events in.time. His being is stretched out into a future, past and 
present which Heidegger calls the ecstasies of time. The structure of present, 
past and future is integrated by myths that hold and carry the unfinished 
past into the present, pregnant with decisions, and into the future, full of 

ossibilities projected ahead. The transaction for human history may 
Ee accordingly expressed in the following frame-work: 
= Man the transmitter—Myths—Time i 
Man takes over and struggles with the facts of the past to realise and transmit 
his real and ultimate values and potentialities that myths alone unravel. 
Without fitting diverse human potentialities into the brute facts of human 
existence there can be no historic process. On the one hand, the unity of 
history is maintained by myths that mould and direct human life in a unique 
and authentic manner from the realm of the past: that is neither exhausted 
nor finished, and is turned irto a future that does not remain dark and mysteri- 
ous. On the other hand, man and social culture áre historical, both clinging 


to a past with a human future that is shared and repeated across the genera- 
tions. Man, people and culture are not in 


‘ the current of history. ‘They 
are their history. 

History accordingly is man’s my 
itself in the super-personal “heritage” 
which alone families, clans, tribes, folks 
their being. The great landmarks of history are the decisive moments of 
man’s life in the past in which its different final futures became apparent 
for all time. Mankind’s privileged hours are those in which there was 
a sudden illumination of human goals, values and action worthy of decisive 
repetition. These were epochs of the rise and eflorescence of super-personal 
or universal myths that shine thro 


ugh its long and chequered career, 
Examples of these are the Age of Pericles, the Hellenistic Culture, Gupta 
India, T’ang China, the European Renaissance, Elizabethan England ard 


Modern Democracy and Socialism. In these privileged epochs and momen- 
tous movements, the great myths, faiths and values experienced by man 
as the historical, culture-conditioned individual recorded themselves with 
tare but decisive clarity; the partially discernible workings of a dialectic of 
myths moving towards the freedom of humanity. 

. Myths are permanent evaluations of a social culture and the future- 
Oriented members thereof with a past, present and future. Thus historio- 
Sophy, focussed round the emergence and development of myths, merges 
into the Philosophy of social science. It explores how jspecific myths—the 
bl a the realisation and transmission of essential and enduring human 


, and meanings—determine the continuity of a culture system and also 
establishes ‘certain universal my 
versal my 


the ths as over-all Jews of human history. Uni- 
relati Tes accumulating, and renew themselves in new “contexts, 
elations and Petspectives, Man can then comprehend and strive consciously 


th-seeking activity which embodies 
of myths, traditions and values in 
and nations live and move and have 
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° for myths, instead of permitting himself to project these uriconscicusly. 
History as Myths in Action 


* History is the flowing, cumulative stream of myths in action. The 
chanting or recital of myths, tales and ballads during festivals, marking the 
cycles of the seasons, is the beginning of history, spurring a people to epoch- 
making adventures. All history is in a sense myth-making. Myths are by 
no means futile or fictitious, as presumed by the nineteenth century histo- 
rians, who» in their turn formulated or tacitly supported the myths of the 
Individual, State, Nationality, Race, Power and Progress in the background 
of European development. Myths gloriously transmit the never-fading 
traditions, values and aspirations of a people. These are conserved and 
handed down by social memory, and bind their present to the past in belief, 
thought and action. The “units of history” are simply myths and traditions 
in action, what Rickert called “value structures” through which universal 
values are evidenced in historical actuality—the broad and enduring histori- 
cal constants that pervade the stable social arrangement and culture of a 
people, and underlie the recurrent patterns in their social life and develop- 
nent. The process of civilization is the march towards the realisation of 
the universal, cosmic myths of mankind, albeit manifest in the diversity 
of cultural patterns in different regions and epochs. 

‘All values are abstractly conceived. Myths alone can shape the history 
of individuals, groups, nations and mankind, constituting as they do the 
concrete enduring beliefs, ‘values and ideals in action of leaders, saints, or 
heroes. These mould men both collectively and individually sharing dif- 
ferent levels of their consciousness with archetypal, pedagogic images of 
the nature and destiny of man, and his telations to the cosmos. As human 
occurrences recede into the dark past, a certain logic emerges. The trivial 
events are forgotten, and the significant events defined and organised into 
limited but permanent social truths--myths and traditions in which the value- 
constellations of the great leaders and heroes externalise and objectify them- 
selves. Myths are final but still unfinished expressions of the entire eidos 
and ethos of the historical life of the social group and culture. Identifying 
themselves with the dominant beliefs, values and institutions, myths cannot 
be interpreted elther literally nor euhemeristically but embody the continuity 
of the historic process. The movement of history is caused by ‘the individual 
and collective endeavours to realise myths that symbolically jand jobjective- 
ly present the total emotional response of a social group and ,culture to the 
ultimates of the cosmos. Any non-mythical i.e., non-ethical interpretation 


of history is incomplete. Among different peoples and in different epochs 
myths “have unleashed vaster human impulsions and energies than even 
elemental forces of nature in sheer quantity—the spiritual myths of Hinduism, 
Taoism, Buddhism, Christianity and Socialism than the mighty flows of 
the Ganges, the Rhine, and the Volga and the political myths of Nazi Ger- 
many and Communist Russia and China than avalanches, floods and earth- 


quakes. 
Histéry as Art and as Philosophy 


The problems of scientific method in the treatment of the interdepend- 


istori “conditioned Man, Myth and Epoch dealt 
ence of the historical, culture-conditi® pea a wha Neen: 


with by history ate, therefore, peculias. 
a part of history has to select social facts or a set of facts from the panorama 


, 
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4 
of time‘and the criterion of such selection is the established myth of the 


epoch. For this he needs both artistic and philosophical insight. History 
combines the methods of both art and philosophy. Like art, history is 
specific and treats historical events individually. Like philosophy, history 
is based on truths and values. Because history is specific, it is the artistic 
perception of the dynamic whole, whether personality in its unique form or 
in its composite form ofa culture-system rather than the single track expla- 
nation of geography, biology, economics or technology that can adequately 
interpret historical facts and events. Because history deals with a spiritual 
rather than mere material culture that creates, achieves and transmits myths, 
beliefs and values, it is philosophy which can discover the essential meaning 
of its genesis, mutation and career—the unity of the historical context, the 
texture of human existence and its possibilities ever renewing and develop- 
ing from epoch to epoch. 

History is different from a plain narrative of past events of a people; 
it searches for some significance or message in human affairs chronicled 
as these may be with minut of details. Finally, all peoples or societies have 
their histories, and it is out of the great ups and downs in the large rather 
than small segments of time, and areas of space that the broad connectiofis 
between human forces and events in a universal context or the meanings 
and values of the eternal Man as he moves and is moved in the ever-changing 
background of history can be deduced by the philosophical method. The 
great and true historian’s frome of reference is not the ephemeral and restless 
but the Real Man seeking and realising comm6én human values through 
universal myths in a fragment of Time that partakes of the character of the 
eternal and absolute, It is in the discovery and presentation of the ruling 
myths that are recognised as dominating a given historical culture that the 
historian can combine the contrasted methods and outlook of art and philo- 
sophy and achieve the real proportions of events in the past. Thus can he 
reconstruct the past logically and meaningfully, while keeping his eye on his 
own epoch and projecting current myths into the past, as 


The Dimensions of Human Time 


According to Bosanquet, “history is a hybrid form of experience incap- 
able of any considerable degree of being or trueness, It*is intermediate 
between the abstract and partial views of the whole which science traffics 
in, and the view of the concrete whole which Philosophy seeks.” ‘Time 
is in appearance inseparable from the membership of finiteness in infinity. 
It is the self-revelation of a reality which as a whole is eternal. Thus the 
subject of true history is the time-less absolute revealing itself from epoch 
to epoch, History is the work of that historical individual who fs truly 
teal and universal. It is the eternal spirit of man specifying itself in the events 
and occurrences of mankind. All history is charged with universal values. 
J. A. Leighton observes: “History is the endless individualisation of the 
Universal. The subject of the history of poetry is the universal, poetry; 
of social history, civilization, progress, liberty or any other similar word— 
that is to say, a universal.” a 
Man lives in several dimensions of time. Man has his bickgical time 
manifest in his most stable and generic habits arising from the rhythm of 
oe p asiological activities suchas the heart beat; inhalation and exhala- 
es a i ng of hunger, relaxation and sleep. He has also his psycho- 
gi me related to the rhythm of growth in his mental life, adolescence 
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find senescence and the jejuneness and richness of everyday experience, 
Man’s biological and psychological time has nothing to do with history. 
The empirical individual lives his specific life-history. Autobiography is 
the account of the individual’s career in which his present, past and future 
are integrated into a whole dynamic and continuous experience. Dominance, 
consistency, character and quest for reality comprise the stuff of the-ex- 
perience of man’s continuity of himself. There is a third time which is 
social, governed by the rhythm of recurring social events and activities, 
which determines time-reckoning in a particular social culture and controls 
the biological and psychological time of the individual. The time systems 
of different cultures are different, adapted to the rhythm of its economic 
and social activities which it seeks to synchronise and cgordinate. Social 
time comes ynder the ambit of history in so far it is concerned with the 
routine and tempo of group life that is determined in agricultural civiliza- 
tion by nature’s cycles of climate, soil and vegetation and in industrial 
civilization by the speed of the machine system. The time with which his- 
tory is chiefly concerned is metaphysical or cosmic time or continuum that 
divides the historical life of mankind into macrocosmic cycles. Such 
cycles or oscillations of history are made up’ of the metaphysical opposites 
of Stability and Change, Dissolution and Creation that comprise the warp and 
woof of historical continuity or heritage of a people. Like the individual, 
the people as a whole are conscious of the interweaving of the dim past with 
the living present and the uncertain future. Every community as it writes 
its own history projects itr myths and traditions backward into the dark 
womb of time. In short, its valuations inherited from the past shape the 
specious present and determine the obscure future. Myths, no doubt, 
import a certitude into the accident. and vicissitudes of the historical life 
of man, a forward-looking, reflective and spiritual element into the chronic- 
listic chaos of events. ‘These interpret the historical reality as the ceaseless 
Becoming, introduce order into the succession of events and relate these 


to the Transcendent Source or Background. 
The Endless Cycles of Metaphysical or Cosmic Time 


Man’s very existence is mythopa@ic or historical. As a valuational, 
myth-making being he does not separate the past, the present and the 
future. The events of history are intentionally and valuationally held and 
taken over into the significant present and projected future. Man, his 
society and institution are not passive like stars, planets and natural objects 
of the earth in the flux of time. It is through his valuations, myths and tra- 
ditions that he projects his future ahead of himself and relives the past that 
he compzehends that he has been. Myths and traditions invest the occur- 
rences of history with real possibilities that still lie before man. Such 
possibilities and futurities are indeed embedded by him in the absolute and 
eternal Being. Through myths man becomes both the future and the past, 
and his temporality transcends the flux of his biological, psychological 
and social time. Historiosophy envisages metaphysical or cosmic time, 


linked pp with eternity, impregnated with genuine futurities and divided 
into sempiternal macrocosmic cycles that impose obligations on the present 

and illumine man’s dark and uncertain future with fateful choices between 
which he must decide for his ethical and spiritual development: A 
The Indian philosophy of history, for example, envisages endless cosmic 

f four human 


cycles or Kalpas bearing in their bosom the process 0 


o 
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collectivities, ‘epochs or Yugas, Krita (perfect), Treta (three) Dvapara (dual) 
and Kali (wretched), whose names are derived from the throws of the 
Indian dice game and associated with the perfection and decline of Transcen- 
dent Dharma or righteousness and the cyclic vicissitudes of human culture 
and institutions with their repercussion on human values and well-being. 
The differentiation of the historic process into the psycho-social epochs in 
which righteousness cyclically dominates, declines, becomes feeble and 
is finally entirely superseded by unrighteousness is supported by another 
analogy derived from the life-history of man. Every individual shows the 
rhythmical oscillations of sleep or torpor, awakening, ascent or movement 
that are also repeated in the history of peoples. According to the Aitereya 
Brahmana, the distinctive characteristic of the Kali age is torpor, Dvapara 
is waking up, Treta is standing up and Krits is forward movement. ‘Thus 
do the process of the cosmos, the history of mankind and the life and destiny 
of the individual alike show an ever-recurrent oscillation. Into this ageless 
~ cyclical process of the world organism India imports a moral and cultural 
purpose through the conception of emanation, fruition and destruction across 
the Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali ages of history (yugas); the moral order 
of Dharma gradually lapsing from purity and perfection into disorganisation 
and conflict and then beginning another cycle. An unending series of 
Great Men, Creators and Kings of the earth, Brahmas and Indras reign 
in the cosmos, thrive and then pass away in their innumerable universes 
that come and go through countless cycles of creation, maturation, dissolu- 


tion and reincarnation. L 


The Cyclical Recurrences or Laws of History 


From the viewpoint of social psychology, civilization has its periods 
of growth, maturation, stationariness and degeneration. Neither progress 
nor decline covers an indefinite period, and a real insight is gained into the 
historical process through the treatment of various cultural epochs in the 
light of a governing life-cycle of civilization. History does show recurrences 
in a long macrocosmic vista, though these are neither absolute nor have 
identical features. The cyclical approach to the course of history has found 
its adherents in the West from Polybius, Machiavelli and Vico to Spengler, 
Sorokin and Toynbee. It is noteworthy that the great ‘philosopher of 
modern history Toynbee finds in the process of universal history the same 
cyclical rhythm of static and dynataic, of movement and poise and move- 
ment, as defined in the oscillations of Purusa and Prakrti, Yan and Yang in 
the pregnant imagery of the Indian and Chinese cosmogenic ‘myths. Morris 
R. Cohen observes; “Any long-range balance of forces which history reveals 
must be viewed as a process rather than a state of inertia, The oicillations 
of history about a given norm are at least as real as the norm. High tide 
and low tide are as real as mean sea level. And though the tides of history 
are less easily charted than the tides of the sea, their charting is still the 
chief task of the historian.” 
_ Man seeks and discovers the meaning and value of history, History 
is not a chronicle of invasions and conquests, wars and victories, crimes 
and exploitations. It is measured by ethical and spiritual values. Myths 
and traditions that are value-continuities are the essential stuff of history- 

k 


1The Meaning of Human History, p. 264. 
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With myths transcendent or immanent, history begins. Myths polarise 
and consolidate every group—tribe, folk and nation—and make history 
enduring and universal. These carry man beyond his environment and 
times, and lift up the historical individual, society and culture to the trans- 
cendenfand the eternal. Without myths life and time have no significance, 
and thus the complete eclipse of myth by science and technology means the 
degeneration and extinction of men, groups and nations. In the histo- 
tical process what are historical constants are myths or value-continuities 
that arise and change in the vicissitudes of culture. Myths preserve every 
thing really crucial and’momentous in the experience of mankind. On the 
other hand, myths impregnate history with eternal and universal values, 
ever renewing and enriching themselves from epoch to Epoch. Thus it is 


myths that make history general and universal. 
History is not an outgrowth of nature nor is it the work of empirical 


and unreal individuals. History is spiritual. It is the handiwork of truly 
teal and universal individuals who themselves become myths and legends 
that over-reach the boundaries of a country and epoch. Homo communis 
or the universal man makes and renews history through myths. Myths 
arrange and organise the chaos of events in ordered series of values and are 
eternal and inexhaustible amidst their chronic tumult and confusion. The 
Pythagorean myth of cyclical undulations in history, the Aristotelian myth 
of ever-tecutrent oscillations, the Hindu myth of the endless cyclical trans- 
formations of righteousness and unrighteousness, the Vergilian myth of 
the return of the Golden Age and the medieval Christian myth of mankind’s 
march to the Day of Judgment,— all impregnate history with present, 
permanent, moral and spiritual evaluations. These engender an optimist 
or pessimist outlook of peoples which is of great significance in their career 
on earth. Such myths symbolise mankind’s tim:-less ideals as events in 
time, and are both eschatological and programmetic. Such universal myths 
of man’s cyclical oscillations governing particular segments of his develop- 
ment ate the real comprehensive /aws of history, impelling vast and moment- 
ous metaphysical and social movements that have comprised the spirit of 
favoured historical ages or epochs in their procession. It is the universal, 
abiding metaphysical character of myths that has constantly 
fecundated peoples, institutions and individuals with a sense of social purpose 
and-destiny. Thus myths become equally compelling as truth and goodness 
inherent in the structure of the cosmos, and save peoples and cultures from 
the distraction of immediate and fleeting goals—the pomp and arrogance 
due to military victory and the pessimism and despair due to misfortune 


or disaster. + 
The Polarity of Principles and Values in History 


Myth-making is characterised across the centuries by a polarity oS 
opposite principles and values of immediacy and eternity, Janae m - 
reason, and freedom and necessity corresponding to the metaphysica pola- 
tities of immanence and transcendence, unity and individuation, Being 
and Becoming. The historical process shows an evet-recurring dialectic 
between the established myths in a culture and the insights, faiths and Bae 
of prophets, rebels and heroes who reveal to the people higher poino ke 
of personal myths that later on become the current myths of the c ian 
“Crises of human history,” observes W. E. Hocking, “are at the same ime 
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dialectiéal problems of metaphysics. The tangles of human experience, 
pursued to their sources—whether political or social or economic or ‘moral— 
are materials for that inductive labour which is the essence of the historical 
dialectic. The metaphysical problems reputedly eternal, thus incessantly 
alter their shape and import. The great periods of history are the: epochs 
of great enthusiasms. The enthusiams of modernity through which scienti- 
fic, legal, industrial and artistic efforts have been carried to their limits 
and they have discovered their limitations—these new enthusiasms, like 
their predecessors, are the partially unrecognized workings of a truth about 
the nature of things—a truth working forward towerd delivery. It follows 
that none of these enthusiasms, with their revelations—including the psycho- 
logical revelation"—can bz pure fallacy.” It also follows that such enthusiasms 
have to be supplemented and corrected by dpposite and alternative modes 
and values for the revelations of the whole truth. 

Man fights wars and revolutions when his numbers outrun resources 
in unfavourable and limited territories and corridors of his migration, or 
when myths, traditions and dogmas obtain an exaggerated emphasis and 
brook no deviation nor heresy. The fanatical zeal for the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Catholic and Protestant dogmas, the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings, the French Revolutionary creed of egalatarian- 
ism, Nationalism, Fascism and Nazism—all represent lop-sided emphasises 
that recurrently brought about armed conflicts or needed bloody revolu- 
tions for their liquidations The fixed and intolerant ideologies of Capital- 
ism, Communism and thinly veiled Racialism ‘today divide whole peoples 
and continents leading them to mutual extermination. Francisco Romero 
observed: “Occidentals are uncompromising and intolerant because they 
do not for a moment doubt that thefe exists one true doctrine and many 
Wrong ones. The Orient, save for transitory exceptions, has been tolerant. 
The faithful of Oriental creeds, for example, are partial to religious congres- 
ses, an idea impossible to occur to Europeans.” Mankind is yet barbaric 
in its resolution of ideological conflicts by violence, and, in this age of 
improved cultural intercourse and technological and economic unification 
of the globe, deflected from the main direction of history by the pre-occupa- 
tion with and intolerance of specialised traditions and dogmas. It is not 
through wasteful outbursts of coercion and conflict but through the ampli- 
fication of the ancient Socratic method, the dialectical teconciliation of 
thesis and antithesis, of opposite and contradictory myths, traditions and 
modes of thought in a higher synthesis in both the intellectual field and the 
field of constructive social experiments that history can regain both its mo- 
mentum and path of advance, releasing hundreds of millions of men from 
allegiance to opposing dogmas, moralities and social systems now driving 
them into armed camps in the different continents, 

Historical knowledge forms the essential preliminary to such a global 
dialectical resolution of ideological conflicts by fostering mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of goals, values and norms and of the alternative 
social possibilities—a global confluence of historic traditions and cultures. 
Montesquieu, Vico, Herder, Ranke and Hegel, all stressed the manifold, 
colourful variety of cultural values and expressions of different peoples 
met with in the broad movement of history. Sorokin, Spengler and Pareto 
have in recent years brought to a focus the significance of myths, traditions 
and values in human history very different from those that have shaped 
Western civilization. The modern crisis of Western civilization, whose 
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myths and values provided the material for the intellectual self-complacence 
and naive glorification of Europe of Gibbon, Macaulay, Seignobos and 
Bryce in the nineteenth century and the pessimism and exaggerated empha- 
sis of class predatoriness of Nordau, Bakunin and Marsist historians of this 
century especially call for an understanding of the myths and values of 
the most enduring civilizations in human history. 


” The Parallel Development of Cultures 


Ancient,Indian and Chinese civilizations today subsist upon practically 
the same myths and metaphysical assumptions on which these were reared 
in the 6th-şth century B. C. This is the inevitable consequence of 
social institutions and behaviour grounded in certain universal norms of 
truth, goodness and beauty. ‘There are personal and cosmic jimperatives 
in these civilizations derived from certain universal myths that by their 
very nature have not been outmoded with time. Thus Oriental and West- 
ern civilizations cannot be conceived, as Hegel and Marxist historians, for ” 
example, conceived them, as “stages of a single histor’cil process in which 
the one while adequate initially and arising first temporarily is now outmoded.” 
As*Northrop puts it, “they are parallel cultures historically and logically, 
the one as valid as, and no more primitive or unsophisticated than, the other.” 
The same writer observes that the Western traditional philosophies of 
history, grounded in evolution of either the Darwinian gradualistic or the 
Hegelian ‘ialectié J revolutionary types, are appropriate only to certain cul- 
tures and not to others. Hence a philosophy of history which makes either 
of these Western evolutionary principles universal for all cultures “is 
a false, one-sided and biased philosophy of history. On the whole, the 
Darwinian outlook with its stress ef ramifying, multilinear rather than 
unilinear or single-track evolution supplies a truer basis of the theory of 
parallel cultural development. Civilization in spite of its variety is one. 
Each people contributes towards it in the mode and pattern corresponding 
to its spirit and genius, the accumulated force of myth, value and environ- 


ment. 
Universal Humanity, the Theme of History 


Successful travel and exploration in space-time—in the history of cul- 
tures—are much. facilitated by concentrating attention to the permanent 
mile-stones in the march of history which»reveal, and appeal to, universal 
human nature and experience. Spengler takes pains to show how the tota- 
lity of a civilization comprising its social, economic, aesthetic and religious 
values and aspirations integrated together into a harmonious whole is so 
unique and elusive that it cannot be easily understood except by a person 
born into it. But the diversities of cultural patterns also reveal the univer- 
sally and rationally human elements in all cultures. The match of history 
records on the whole entire humanity profiting from the diffusion and 
inter-penetration of different myths, cultural values and traditions. Thus 
the proper subject-matter of all histories is supra-national, universal humani- 
ty with its concepts and trends conceived only in reference to the common 
vicissitudes of humanity-and in subordination to its total march. It is 


only the notion of universal humanity that can furnish the criteria of evalua- 
nations and cultures and 


tion of the qualities and attributes of particular 
their specific trends of growth and specialisation, and truly define Stee 
cepts as those of aggressive chauvinism and imperialism or national balance 
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and sense of proportion. , 

Every history builds up event by event, age by age, “the unity of the 
whole,” comprising the myths, traditions and norms of mankind, the final 
entity in human history. “The universe including the earth, heaven and 
neither world, is our country.” “Mankind is our kin.” “The screative 
act in history is directed inwards the goal of world-maintenance, unity 


and progress.” (loka jatra, loka samgraha, loka siddhi), mentions the Maha- ‘ 


bharata. “Man’s pattern of individual conduct should be so shaped as to 
obtain universal acceptance and validity” is the teaching of the Bhagavad 
Gita. These are ancient Indian postulates. Through the divergent and 
even contradictory lines of development of different human cultures in 
different regions ‘we find an increased commonness of patterns of thought, 
values and faith in the structural order of mafkind. We find dlso individual 
cultures rising to their highest when plasticity, freedom and universality 
are at their summit. Both trends contribute not towards “tribe” nationalism 
but towards a unified world society. Brahmanical Vedantism, Mahayana 
Buddhism, Stoicism, Christianity, Enlightenment, Scientific Humanita- 
tianism and Socialism have contributed in great measure in different epochs 
of history to reinforce the spirit of universality. There is a sense of impe- 
tativeness of direction in history, corresponding to the development from 
the seed to the flower, about the maturation from specific culture to world 
culture as the destiny of the human species. Yet at no epoch in human 
history has mankind been‘so mightily challenged by what Paul Tillich calls 
the Demonic in history due to the lusts and feats of irrational humanity. 


One World and the Philosophy of History 


of living. 


___ The modern philosophy of history governed by the ‘Christian concep- 
tion of humanity’s march to the Day of Judgment i 


through class struggle breeds a sense of cultural n 
destiny itself. The conception of an inner 
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security, liberty and justice. Its historic continuity is govethed as’ much 
by man belonging to a country, race or class shedding his mutable aspects, 
his narrow image of himself in his opinions, beliefs and faiths as by the 
world consciously striving towards a moral and spiritual unity through 
the synthesis of various cultural myths, traditions and values and their fruit- 
ful application in global methods of cooperation. Historiosophy finds 
mankind’s mile-stones of advance across the dark, sanguinary roads (of the 
past marked not by dogmatism and absolutism, fanaticism and utopianism 
that come to possess peoples, drive them to violence and fade away in his- 
tory, but by cultural syncretism, moral and religious humanism and the 
rising stature of the free human personality. The great myths and values 
of life are universal. These invest a small fraction of time with the character 
of the eternal, and enable tiny aad ephemeral man as he moves in the blood- 
stained scene of history to attain immortality, and to make the by-gone past 
timeless, pregnant with possibilities that still lie ahead of mankind, 


CHAPTER XI 


THE METAPHYSICAL POSTULATES AND POLARITIES OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE . 


` 


The Metaphysical Assumptions of European Democracy 


Meta-social science may designate that field of social theory which 
deals with the nature of man and the processes of social reality. It deals 
with the unanswered question why social relations and values are interrela- 
ted in a given pattern by reference to some aspect of reality which furnishes 
the ground or condition for their occurrence and interdependence. There 
is no doubt that epistemological assumptions and postulates represent an 
essential element of social science as these do of natural science. Ie is, 
however, a sad commentary on the status of social science that few contem- 
porary sociologists have shown concern with the fundamental metaphysical 
postulates and norms of a culture from which its social institutions, values 
and practices are derived. Sorokin, Scheler, Mannheim and Northrop 
seem to be the only thinkers who have dealt with these basic problems. 

` When Aristotle declared that man is by nature a political animal he 
advanced a metaphysical postulate that became basic for the development 
of the social theories and institutions of European polity. Greek society 
was a slave-holding society. Plato’s metaphysical conception of the soul 
in which reason undertakes the function of regulating man’s erratic desires 
was entirely congruent with the social stratification of Greece in which the 
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according to whom the only philosophy that affords a theoretizal justification 
of democracy in its temper of mind is empiricism. Locke in fact made it 

clear in his “Treatise of Civil Government’? how Anglo-Saxon freedoms 

including religious freedom, and representative government, including 

even the systems of checks and balances, were intimately related to his 
epistemological doctrine. Not merely Locke’s philosophy but many of 
his phrases were incorporated in the American Declaration of Independence. 
The Anglo-American liberalism and democracy that are tentative 
and undogmatic, and tested at each point by success in actual practice 
rest on British empiricist*epistemology. Empiricism also means freedom 
from dogma and fanaticism, and makes possible the “co-existence” of faiths, 
beliefs and social system without arousing hatred and conflict. Thus 
empiricism up to a certain point does promote ethical conduct resting on an 
intelligent perception of the opinions and interests of fellow-man and of 
his dignity. British utilitarian philosophy, rooted in the psychological 
hypothesis of hedonism and the ethical principle of the greatest happiness” 
for the greatest number, stimulated the economic individualism, initiative 
and adventure of the rising middle class and democratic political and social 
action based on the recognition that every ‘man is to count as one. J. H 

Green observes: “No other theory has been available for the social or 
political reformer, combining so much truth with such ready applicability. 
No other has offered so commanding a point of view from which to criticise 
the precepts and institutions presented as authgritative.”? 


The European Philosophies of History > 


_ The dominating metaphysical presuppositions of the social sciences 
in the middle of the 19th century Rave nowhere been clarified better than 
in John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography. These were enunciated thus: “That 
the human mind has a certain order of possible progress in which some things 
must precede others, an order which governments and public instructors 
can modify to some, but not to an unlimited extent; that all questions of 
political institutions are relative, not absolute, and that different stages 


of human progress not only will have, but ought to have, different institu- 


tions; that government is always either in the hands, or passing into the hands, 
d that what this power 1s, 


of whatever is the strongest power in society, an 
does not depend on institutions, but institutions on it; that any general 
theory or philosophy of politics supposes a’previous theory of human prog- 
ress and that this is the same thing as a philosophy of history.” The 
major assumptions and postulates as well as goals of social sciences wete 
provided by the nineteenth centuty philosophy of history, which had seve- 
tal versions, characterised by Leon Brunschvieg as “darling vices.” 


Comte laid down the Law of the Three Stages, grounded in some sott 


of empirical evidence and underlying the development of societies as well 


as of the sciences. This served as the theoretical frame-work within which 


the analysis of the data of the social sciences for each historical stage or 


period would be undertaken. The other great philosophies of history 


1Philosophy and Politics, pp. 29-22- 

2Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 329: 

3 Autobiography, pp- ‘Gr. be 
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were adumbrated by Herbert Spencer and Hegel. The former traced‘ 
evolutionary progress in a scale of complexity and integration from cells 
in the amoeba to the world community—a grand view of cosmic evolution. 
The latter interpreted history or world development in an equally grand 
style as progress in the consciousness of freedom. Against the naturalism 
of Comte, Mill and Spencer, the School of Hegel apprehended change 
and movement in idealistic terms stressing particularly the developments 
in religion, law, government and economic life. 

Two far-reaching influences emanated from the contiaent of Europe 
on the methodology of the social sciences. First, the stress on synthesis, 
wholeness and organicity rather than on discreteness and mechanism intro- 
duced a new logic of understanding, valuation and appreciation that could 
not be supported by the ordinary rules of evidence and analysis, Secondly, 
the logic of dialectic based on the polarity of opposite categories, principles 
or values and their unfolding equilibrium within a higher synthesis was 
-egarded as holding the key to the development of all social processes. 
Yet the Hegelian idealism, as contrasted with British empiricism, became 
too narrow and lop-sided in its interpretation of social and institutional 
development. It provided the foundation of the glorification of the state 
and the ethical stress of obedience of the individual in Germany where the 
Prussian government came to be understood as the embodiment of the 
“Absolute Idea.” Yet, if the Hegelian justification of the militarism of the 
Prussian State and of the spiritual mission of the German people was philo- 
sophically misleading and mischievous, Herbert spencer’s exaggerated stress 
of the individualism of mid-nineteenth century England vitiated his principle 
of differentiation of human societies between “predatory” and “industrial”. 
His forth-right condemnation of social tvelfare legislation and programmes 
as “tyrannical,” and exhibiting a phase of “militarism” of “coercive philan- 
thropy,” proceeded from as false an interpretation of the social and historical 


trend a the Hegelian view of Prussia as the torch-bearer of human civili- 
zation. š 
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fhechanical and the quantitative rather than of the valuational znd the 
qualitative in all social theories and concepts. Twentieth century social 
philosophy identifies human behaviour with the conformity of a mechanical 
model such as the robot and the crowd man or with the adjustment of a 
biological model such as the rat in a maze. It envisages human relations 
as means to certain specific functions of the mass society and the mass society 
as irrational political and economic society. It mutilates and fractionalises 
Man into such fragments as the economic man, the crowd-man, the class- 
man or the mass-man—a mechanical or biological model that has 
abandoned the social nature’and values of man, and is of sinister significance 
to social order and integration. The regulations of economic life and laws 
of the state seek to weld together these isolated fragments into a precarious, 
compulsory unity that is always challenged by individual assertiveness and 
mass pugnacity. That is no real community life. It is obvious that the 
assumptions and postulates of classical Economics, Political Science, Sociolo- 
gy and Jurisprudence are integrated together, all being grounded in British * 
empirical summative and mechanistic thought pattern, that split up Man 
into inadequate and perverse fractions and considered society as an aggregate 
of 2xplosive, atomised individuals. Such definition of the nature of man 
and his goals and behaviour had a most harmful effect upon the entire ideo- 


logy and culture of Europe. 


The Postulational Systems of Different Cultures 


Northrop in his Logie of the Sciences and Humanities distinguishes between 
empirical and epistemic correlations in natural and social science. _ The 
empirical correlations are verified with reference to some thing immediately 
apprehended. The epistemic correlations obtain their verification in terms 
of a postulational system that serves the logical function of bringing observ- 
ed and unobserved entities and relations together The postulates or 
assumptions are products of creative imagination, and ate important for 
exploring and analysing the facts of both nature and society. Just as space, 
time, mass, molecule, atom and electron are concepts by postulation in natural 
science, so instincts, reason, values, goodness, justice, ‘Dharma and Jen are 
concepts by postulation in social science. | 3 à - 

The striking ‘difference between postulates in natural and social science 
is that a social science postulate as it defines the nature of man and the aims 
and scope of social action, influences human attitudes, values and behaviour 
and the social processes and organisations. The postulation of cosmic 
particles or waves does not at all affect. the behaviour of molecules, atoms 
and electrons. „On the other hand, the assumptions and postulates of clas- 
sical ecortomics and politics, based on the Darwinian and Spencerian models 
of human behaviour, provided moral justification for ruthless individual 
competition and struggle for a whole epoch. These played no small role 
in disintegrating the personal telationships and values in the primary group 
world of industrial Europe, and defending the growing antagonistn between 
the economic classes in the capitalistic social structure. The Physiocratic 
and Smithian belief for an invisible Providence would, it was presumed, 
ensure a “natural harmony” of all forces of discord and conflict that was 
however, far from being apparent in the actual social situation. | 4 

Corresponding to the social and ethical assumptions of the classical 
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Anglo-American individualism and competition under a regime of postulat- 
ed natural harmony and order we have the traditional Oriental social ‘theory 
of natural harmony based on the postulates of Dharma and Jen. Dharma 
in India is the divine justice to which nothing is superior, and is the law of 
moral cause and consequence. It is also the immutable law of Karma which 
brings in due course the fruits of action in social life. Dharma is also posit- 
ed as identical with God, the Supreme Being or as immanent in every indivi- 
dual. Such a postulate in the Indian social sciences makes the Indian man 
behave in accordance with his divine nature and destiny defined by this 
unique metaphysical assumption. It engenders a, contemplative, pacifist 
social living. Similarly Chinese social theory and organisation are profound- 
ly affected by the Confucian concept of Jen which underlies the quietism 
and non-action of the good man and the gopd community. Society is the 
field of the realisation of Jen that implies benevolence, love, goodwill 
or true manhood. Like the Indian Dharma, the Chinese Jen is not an 
»abstract idea but a concrete reality, an empirically verified factor in the 
universe and the social nature of man. “The man of Jen,” according to 
the Ch’eng brothers and Chu Hsi, “regards the universe and all things 
as a unity”. G 

It is obvious that the philosophical pre-suppositions in respect of man 
and universe that comprise the postulational system of a culture are striking- 
ly divergent. Thus social sciences in different cultures and epochs have 
deductively formulated various social theories defining théir specific social 
aims and values. The more significant of these are the Indian Vedantic 
social theory, the Chinese Confucian social theory, the Buddhist non-theistic 
theory, the medieval European Christian theory, the Islamic democratic 
social theory, the 19th century European Liberal-Individualistic social theory 
and the zoth century Totalitarian-Communist social theory. 


The Universal Postulates of the Social Sciences 


The question naturally arises, 


juestio can there be a universal basic postulate 
of the social sciences so that thes: 


f c D e may be freed from their fractional or 
distorted Perspectives in their valuational patterns? Such a universal 
assumption rests on the unity of the knowledge of man and of his nature 
that modern social psychology and philosophy of culture can furnish. The 
philosophy of culture, as it appreciates the relative efficacy of the value*co- 
ordinates current in different culturés, paves the way for an integration of 
these on the foundation of the unity and totality of Man’s being. Man lives 
Ba ee in different orders or dimensions of value and experience, 
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‘above polarities are the same as Sorokin’s opposite orientations cf “Idea- 
tional” and “Sensate” culture mentalities. 

The social sciences can accordingly accept the dialectic of man’s bi- 
polar, self-actualising-transcendent nature as their basic postulate and find 
a common ground for the understanding and appreciation of values and 
mentalities in different cultures, no longer treated as “exclusives” or “abso- 
lutes.” This will lead not merely to better inter-cultural understanding, 
but also to greater tolerance for the variegated pursuit of values and con- 
trasted attitudes and ways of living of individuals in the same culture. 
Just as the one life of man restlessly moves between self-actualisation and 
self-transcendence and ‘‘Sensate” and “Ideational” mentalities, so does 
a society turn from one pole of principles or values to another in its beliefs, 
traditions and institutions. Both man and culture are like houses divided 
against themselves. But both continue to strive for unity and solidarity 
in living and experience through a dialectical pattern that neither can comp- 
letely see through nor understand, and that yet embody their own modu 
of existence. 


The Bi-polar Experience of Man and Society, 

Social philosophy has now to discover man as a symbolising, evaluative 
dialectic person whose nature and conduct can no longer be artificially 
segmented and segregated by separate scientific and social studies into bio- 
logical, economic, moral, aesthetic or religious theories. It is the one complex 
bi-polar life of man which is an order of dimensions and is also a unity 
of opposites. Social Philosophy has also to rediscover society which is 
not a mere aggregate of atomised individuals bound together by the impulses 

rationalism evolved in the reciprocal adjust- 


of gregariousness and fear or by rato e recip 
ment and compounding of egoistic interests. Neither society is some kind 


of a super-imposition on the scene of the human animal for taming his 
aggressiveness for his social living, nor 4 mass organisation demanding 
rigid conformity for his moral perfection. Society as much defines and 
shapes man’s nature, understandings and habits as it 1s a mirror of his desires, 
values and aspirations. j 
Man—Value—Culture comprise a restless whole and their mutual inter- 
dependence and balance, organic Or moral, should now replace the picture 
of their reciprocal adjustment and conformity characteristic of the nineteenth 


century social evolutionary treatment. As we abandon the negative and 


pessimistic conception of human nature and of human culture, and the 
limited or erroneous goals of psychology, education, ethics and the social 
sciences, the key-notion will be growth, autonomy, self-actualisation and 
self-transcendence rather than inhibition, discipline, conformity and con- 
ditioning- e central concepts for the social sciences will be freedom, 
both outer and inner, and realisation of human potentialities rather mi 
adaptation and adjustment at the current low level. Itis the depth psychology 
that now points to man’s normalcy and health as implying the maturation 
and development of fis hidden essential nature. from within rather than 
in the restraint from without, and his abnormality in the disturbance or 
distortion of the process of self-actualisation. Such development along 
the directions that man’s inner nature demands is a total development of 
his intellectual, emotional and conative life, and covers various levels or 
dimensions of living that are harmonis and become collaborative an 
synergic. 
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As ~ve discard the evolutionary myth that measures the life of human 
persons in terms of certain specific social functions, and appreciate the 
totality of human behaviour that cuts across hierarchic levels of value and 
polarities of individuation and order, impulse-awareness and inhibition; 
facts and values, and the actual and the potential or the ideal are found to 
be enmeshed together in every field of social life. The logical unity of a 
culture with its different facets and levels can be understood and appreciated 
only through the dialectic of the seemingly contradictory poles of principle, 
value and experience that proceed from the dual status of man as 
a self-actualising and a self-transcending person. Jt is the movement of 
this dialectic that profoundly affects man’s meanings and symbols of the 
actual and the possible, the ideal and the normative in every field of individual 
and social life. The polarity of opposite principles or values through which 
the dialectic moves is the very foundation of the various social sciences. 
This is shown below:— 


Normative Social Intrinsic Value Dialectic of Valuation 
Science 
Psychology .. Wholeness or Spontaneity versus Inhibition 
Integration £ 
Education -. Character Self-discipline versus Self- 
actualisation. 

Ethics .. Goodness Self-realisation versus Self-lessness 
Art’ -. Beauty.. Self-expression versus Orderliness 


Religion .. Holiness ` Self-valuation versus Self-trans- 


cendence. 


‘The entire symbolic life of man provides the frame-work of the social 
and individual expectancies and imperatives of a positive psychology, educa- 
tion, morality, art and religion, all envisaged in terms of an irrepressible 
dialectical relation in which either pole of principle or value demands its 
Opposite for its completion. 


Northrop’s False Dichotomy of the Postulates of the Natural Sciences and the 
Humanities g 


c The error in Northrop’s philosophical treatment 
ppl ara aw aa he establishes, fee ba outmoded thought 
fede ee 19th centuries, between “nature” and “culture, 

man's interp ation of the physical universe and his symbolic 

actions. Climate and habitation, rainfall ,.and 

mingle in the case of man with the heritage of 

of his mind—the resource-patterns, culture and 

Physical adaptations inio enduring symbolic 
tuatie 4 ere fs no distincti 

the derivative that interweave with each a E me 
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To whatever man responds in his environment is “natural”: the tradition- 
values and sy mbols of a culture are inherently as much features of his en- 
vironment as its soil, crops and minerals. Indeed, he adapts himself to 
the physical situation, not biologically but symbolically; through concepts 
beliefs, and values the environment becomes physical and symbolic at the 
same time, exhibiting a hierarchy of levels for his pattern of adjustment. 
He not only apprehends the universe as a unity, but also builds up a common 
symbolic frame of reference with its set of postulates underlying his envisage- 


ment of both physical and ideal worlds. 


The Limitation of the Modern Philosophies of Culture 


Man does not live in two-separate worlds of facts and values of “nature” 
and “culture,” of the sciences and the humanities. The dichotomy bet- 
ween the natural and the humanistic man does injustice to his logical, symbo- 


lising mind, and its ordering, integrative trend. The epistemological appro~ 


ET A . . . 
aches of science, art and religion intermingle and interpenetrate 1n man’s 


conception of the meaning of reality. Tt is the absence of such an insight 
which is largely responsible for certain niajor disagreements in respect 
of the nature and motivations of human culture. One school of thought 
represented by Sorokin and Kroeber stresses the impersonal, super-organic 
nature of culture. Culture is envisaged as a vast super-organic symbol 
system, a supra-individual unity having its own laws of development. 
Man and group are considered as mere puppets of vehicles of the cultural 

‘A cultural totalism is the 


process by which they are shaped and directed. u t 
inevitable outcome. We discern this in Sorokin’s logic of culture with 


its forms conforming to the cyclic, ¢riadic pattern as embodied by Sensate, 
Ideational and Idealistic cultural mentalities or thought and symbol systems, 
Sorokin observes: “It was not the Hitlers, Stalins and Mussolinis who created 
the present crisis: the already existing crisis made them what they are— 
its instrumentalities and puppets. They may be removed, but this removal 
will not eliminate the crisis nor even appreciatively diminish it. It will merely 
create new super-Hitlers and Stalins, Churchills and Roosevelts as long as 
the crisis lasts”! If Sorokin’s or pengler’s fatalistic philosophy of 
culture springs from transcendental idealism, contemporary Marxist sociology 
engenders a similar fatalistic outlook through its belief in the productive 
technological relations governing social and cultural change. ‘ 
_ Against such approaches are, of course, pitted that of the. humanists, 
ethicists and religious leaders, who stress human creativity and initiative 
as reshaping material and social conditions and determining the goals, sym- 
bols ane. diteétions of culture. The true nature of cultural reality can be 
discerned only on the basis of the insight that man is an integral whole 
moving to and fro from the inner world of his conscience, truth and poode 
and the outer symbolic cultural world of myths, values, institutions an 
laws. Both conscience, and culture are creations of the human mine. . These 
inter-penetrate and ate mutually interdependent. Human culture 3s interlo: 
rised as conscience; the cultural process is embodi the structuration 
and functioning of the personality. On t the creative perso: 
nality plays its due role in reshaping culture, social | n 
institutions assimilating these to the eternal, ultimate values it “pp 


2 


1The Crisis of Our Age, P. 23- 
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within fts deep virginal recesses. No philosophy of symbolic forms is 
adequate that is not grounded in the give-and-take between man’s inner 
life of symbols, unique, pure and undeflected or undeterred by pre-con- 
ceived myths and norms of culture, and the outer life of symbols—the 
social, the moral and the legal order in which he lives and moves, and to 
which the creative personality projects his valuations and judgments. 
Equally do the transcendental idealism of Sorokin and the dialectical mate- 
rialism of the Marxist disregard the positive role of the individual as the 
creator of new values and symbols and the maker of history. 

A fresh confusion arises when the cultural historian disregards the 
common basic metaphysical postulates or “frame of reference” underlying 
both the philosophy of nature and philosophy of culture of a people. ‘The 
school of Sapir and linguistic anthropologists stress the role of language 
as the means of communication and transmission of meanings and values 
and envisage culture as an ideological system built up by word-and number 
symbols and the logico-aesthetic patterns these embody. Northrop, on 
the other hand, makes the integrated theoretical assumptions in respect 
of nature and the natural man the basis of a given culture, together with its 
ethics and practical social behaviour. He observes: “The difference Bet- 
ween a modern Western society and a society of natives in the South Sea 
islands is not that the ideology of the former is scientifically grounded, 
whereas that of the latter is nonsensical hocus-pocus and illogical. The 
ideologies of both expresslogical thinking, once one discovers the concep- 
tual standpoint of each. Furthermore, both "conceptual standpoints are 
empirically, and hence scientifically, verified. The difference is that the 
native South Sea islanders pass to their generalization with a particular 
group of observable factors in nature ånd the natural man attracting their 
attention, whereas modern Westerners have come upon different empirical 
natural facts and have achieved empirically verified generalizations which 
perhaps include a larger number of observable facts ”1 

He even goes so far as to identify the good for a given people with its 
scientifically grounded and empirically verified theory of truth. With him 
the factual knowledge and logical inferences from these facts discovered 
by a people constitute the basis of ethics. 


The Unity of a Meta-Science and a Meta-Anthropology 


There is here an unwarrantahle assump 


_ The: tion of segregation of the sym- 
bolic universe of man between the 


s world of science and the world of valyes 
and abstractions. Homo symbolicus creates crne integrated world in which 
the empirical and deductive formal postulates of natural science blend with 
the metaphysical assumptions and postulates of social organisation and 
ethics. Both the philosophy of nature and the philosophy of culture rest 
on certain common epistemological assumptions that constitute the “frame 
of reference” for the deductively formulated theories of the natural and so- 
cial sciences. _ These latter find their verification through the empirical 
methods applied equally to the facts of nature and the natural man and 
the values of personality, Society and culture. The following diagram 
indicates both the divergence of the methods apptopriate for the natural 
and the socal sciences and the unity of the basic frame of reference and 
‘ 
Northrop : The Logic of the 


: Seients and the Humanities, P- 337- 
?Ibid., Chapter XVII. 
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of knowledge. 
The Symbolic Frame of Reference ef the 


Sciences and the Humanities 
Homo Symbolicus 


= SS ee 


Integrative Mechanisms of 


Adaptive Mechanisms of 
Communication and Expression 


Communication and Control. 
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+Scientific and Scientific Symbolic Goals, Social Symbolic 
Technological Practices Postulates Jdeals and Behaviour, Myths and 
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| Methods Science 
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Facts and Relations of the Facıs and Relations of Society, 
Culture and Personality 


Physical World 

2 . . 
The “conformity” or “requiredness” of the theories of natural and social 
sciences differs in degree not in kind. Like the laws of nature, values 
ate the causes Of determinants of facts of the universe, 10 this case of mental 


and social relations, processes and events. Due to the nature of the mental 
and social facts, the certitude of laws in the social, as in the biological sciences, 
is of the character of statistical probability and inference as contrasted with 
demotistrability in mathematics or astronomy and ex erimental demons- 
trability in general physics and chemistry. The “Jaws” of the various sciences 
differ in degrees of proof according to the nature of the data and the scien- 
tific tools and methods available for each. At the same time the common 


iMukerjee: The Dynamics of Morals, PP- 210-212. 
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world of intellectual abstractions and moral values directs human inei 
gence towards a rational scientific envisagement of the wieme de 

man free from the individual’s subjective opinions and fu o 
This springs from the very nature of intellectual values. an Tag a 
well as his conscience and faith equally construct one world for him w 2 
is the same for all and which is subject to the universal laws of nature an 

the universal social conformities or values. The scientific and humanistic 
Homo symbolicus remains dissatisfied as long as the facts of nature a 
the deductively formulated theorems of science and the facts of society 3 

the deductively formulated social values and norms remain incompatible. 


Man is in endless quest of a meta-science and a meta-anthropology which 
is a consistent, harmonious whole. 


The Conflict Between the Philosophy of Science and the Philosophy of Value in 
West and East 


In the U. S. S. R. today we find an interesting and sharp discord bet- 
ween the flexible postulates and assumptions of natural science and the 
tigid pre-suppositions of dialectical materialism, and it is obvious that the 
former are trimmed to the pattern of the latter for the recovery of meta- 
physical symmetry. During the last decade the indeterminacy principle 
in theoretical physics and the theory of probability in mathematics have 
been repudiated in many quarters in this country. Meadelism and the 
use of statistical techniques for the study of heredity and variation have 
been attacked as an ideological heresy. The biologist Lysenko and the 
philosopher Prezent have joined hands in rejecting altogether the notion 
of applying mathematics and statistical methods to the domain of biology. 
Julian Huxley has observed in this connection: “It may be that at the 
back of the minds of the political and ideological leaders of the U. S. S. R., 
there is a feeling that there is no place either for chance or for indeterminacy 
in Marxist ideology in general, or, in particular, in science as conceived 
of by dialectical materialism—a feeling that there is no room for probability 
or accident in a system which claims certitude.” 

Western intellectual history under the impact of Protestantism, indus- 
trialisation and the disintegration of the values of primary groups is to-day 
gripped by a profound cleavage between the philosophy of science and the 
philosophy of value, which Kant introduced and stereotyped and which 
has warped Western thought-system. The same unfortunate division, 
which is in no small measure responsible for the ideological conflict and 
the moral chaos of contemporary civilization, is reflected in Northrop’s 
recent well-known treatment in The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities. 
He observes: “When the relation between the postulates of the philosophy 
of culture and the postulates of the philosophy of nature is that of identity, 
the philosophy of culture is true. When the relation is not that of identity, 
the philosophy of culture is false or incomplete.”? The study of both 
primitive and advanced cultures abundantly shows: that each people cons- 
tructs a common set of postulated and verified assumptions of science of 
human nature and of culture that enables man to live in security, freedom 
and balance, however viable, with the environmen: 


t. Culture ever moves 
forward to a more adequate and less self-stifling theory, achieving new 


alae Huxley, Lysenko and World Science, Heredity East and West, pp. 82-84. 
2P, 388. 
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: : : 
integration of the basic theoretical postulates from which both the ‘natural 
sciences of a people and their social myths, values and institutions proceed. 
_ Itis noteworthy that in the Orient the natural sciences including poli- 
tics, sociology and morals are inferior branches of knowledge, while meta- 
physics,is uncontaminated by any thing of a material or sentimental nature. 
Thus does the Orient after laying down the pure, universal metaphysical 
principles, whence all phenomena are derived together with their laws 
and conditions in the contingent world, keep true to its normal hierarchy 
of the varigus categories and degrees of knowledge. 


The Fading Away of the’ Older Mechanistic Postulates of the Natural Sciences 


The inadequacy of Northrop’s view that normative sozial theory should 
find its verification not by cheling its basic philosophical postulates ‘against 
the facts of society either in the present or in the future, but by |checking 
them with the postulates of the philosophy of natural science prescribed 
by the facts of nature is especially underlined by the present uncertainty y 
in respect of the interpretation of the physical universe. As a matter of 
fact “the facts of nature” do not yield today any well-defined, self-validating 
set of postulates. The contemporary understanding of. the physical universe 
is far different from the fixed mechanistic model of the 19th century. Nor- 
throp hardly considers the key-note of the modern scientific outlook that 
the universe which is the subject of study is not the objective real world 
but a selected, abstracted or symbolised aspect of reality. If the assumptions 
and postulates of natural science themselves fade away into symbols such 
as mass, momentum, stress, energy, space-time and, scale created by the 
imagination of the theoretical physicists who have no means of probing 
beneath the symbolism, Northrop’s*distinction between the postulates of 
natural science and of the philosophy of culture becomes obviously ana- 
chronistic. 

Modern Western thought and its division for the interpretation of the 
picture of the physical universe have been revolutionised within a single 
generation. Standing on the ruins of the older mechanistic view of the 
universe, it was Jeans and Eddington who first confronted the scientific 
world with the enigmas about indeterminacy, duality, paradox and impos- 
sibility of man’s knowledge of the physical world due to his finiteness and 
involvement in it. Modern Physics and Astronomy after extending space-. 
time to the infinite reaches that stagger human imagination have postulated 
that the origin of co-ordinates in space-time is wholly arbitrary, and that 
this is equally true for inhabitants of the earth, sun and extra-galactic 
nebula. What do the symbols and mathematical equations stand for? 
The “mysterious reply is given that Physics is indifferent to that. It has no 
means of probing beneath the symbolism and the abstraction. The To 
of Physics and Astronomy, with its theories of closed and expanding 

reation of matter and of the transformation of matter 
into radiant energy, is,a symbolic world—an imaginative ner 
bearing the indelible impress of the character and peculiarities o! the scien- 
tific artist. Planck regards science as a constructive work of art expressing 
a certain side of man’s nature. The world-picture that emerges according 
to the modern philosophy of science is not the objective real wond per 
selected, abstracted or symbolised aspect of reality. | It is cone rae, 
rently by different contemporaty thinkers--as the mind of a es m br 
by Jeans, a universal mind-stuff by Eddington, a vast creative elan v: y 


II 
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Bergson, acf organic unity by Whitehead, a four-dimensional space-time 
tinnum by Einstein. : , 
Ea The aple of chance or indeterminacy underlines the mystery mh 
is the life-giving sap of the mystical consciousness. J. B. S. Haldane al e 
pointing out that an atom is a complex system which automatically repair: 
itself after the loss of one or more electrons writes, “It is time that materia- 
lists asked themselves in a little more detail what sort of a thing is mind? 
They would, I think, discover that the properties of mind were decidedly 
like those of the system of energy associated with a large molecule. i 
Jacques Maritain also observes “The admirabie renewal of conicmpokay 
physics gives to the scientists a sense of mystery which is stammeted | J 
the atom and the universe.”? To quote Haldane once more, “The physica 
universe appears to us as a universe of atoms, electrons and protons, but 
in the very manner of their existence these units imply inherent pene ope 
tions. The actual general picture presented to us by physical science is o 
a universe from which chaotic activity of every sort is progressively dis- 
appearing, and that this picture harmonises with the conception of biologi- 
cal evolution or the religious conception of the universe as a progressive 
manifestation of God’s activity.”* Whitehead’s “philosophy of organism 
shows how the togetherness of things in the universe that gives it the ap- 
pearance of a society is a “significant” togetherness. It exposes the bank- 

ruptcy of the traditional physics as a substitute for metaphysics. 

Recently W. E. Hocking, while admiring Whitehead’s “poem” and the 
valid message of his philosophy, has stressed that there is a bleak emptiness 
is his cosmology and.cosmography that lift man away from the simple im- 
mediacy of his living and his problems. Thus there arise what he calls 
“the loneliness of altitude” and “the'illusion of vastness” which can only 
be corrected by the mystic’s directness, immediacy and assurance. For the 
mystic most of nature is not organic body, but object which is appraised 
and contemplated, and becomes full of meaning, valuation and the adventure 
of social welding of man’s common limitations and aspirations. The weak- 
ness of Whitehead’s view, according to W. E. Hocking, is in his attempt 
to make everything at once goal and seeker, to conceive all “actual entities” 
on the mental pattern, and thus to ruin his noble picture of the ingressive 
goal qualities which lure and guide the striving of the xelatively few foci 
of purpose.* Man’s constant and silent conversation with God is carried 
on through the medium of his direct and immediate sense experience, 
the nuclear stuff of the total purpose of the universe with which both mys- 
ticism and science begin. The essence of both is a non-assettive, ego- 
detached pursuit of truth which shall be “objective” truth. Here there is 
no illusion of infinitudes, nor slow succession of causes and effects but as 
Baron Hugel puts it, each single act, each single moment is joined directly 
to God—Himself not a change but one great simultaneity. Man finds in 
his primary immediate finite apprehension of the world the supreme jinfini- 
tude and transcendence. The paradox of mysticism is that the self is both 
transcendent of experience and immanent in it. This is aptly expressed 
in a Bengali mystic folk-song. “Realise how finiteand unbounded is the 

1The Philosaphy of Science, 

*Scier-e and Wisdom. 

Materialism, pp. 117, 120. 


‘Science and the Idea of God, pp. 
The Bhagiwvad Gita, XIIL, 13-16, 


January, 1954. 
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One as you breathe in and out. Of all ages you will count the moments, 
in every moment find the eternity. The drop in the ocean, the jocean in the 
drop. _If your endeavour be but natural, beyond argument and cogitation, 
you will taste the precious quintessence. Blinded are you by over-much 
journeying from bourne to bourne. Oh Gangaram, be simple. ‘Then alone 
will vanish all your doubts.” The difference that Northrop stresses bet- 
> ween the Oriental undifferentiated-aesthetic and the Western inferred-theoreti- 
cal component of the divinity fades away in a total religious experience in 
which the dialectical categories of intuition and inference, immediate appre- 
hension and theory are inseparably fused.* In fact the above humanistic 
mysticism possesses a truly international character that can win the support 
of religionists the world over. On the other hand, it is Sbvious that the 
abstract charaĉter of mathematical postulates and of the four dimensional 
space-time continuum developed by contemporaty physics as well as the 
notion of dynamic transformation of the physical world by the realisation 
of qualities waiting to be born for the fulfilment of the potentialities of my- 
tiads of creatures developed by organismic philosophy are inconsistent with 
the Western anthropomorphic conception ofthe deity or the determinate 
soul%of orthodox Christian faith. Moreover, Occidental and Oriental meta- 
physics cannot be sharply differentiated as in Northrop’s scheme, on the 
basis of the contrasted attitudes in respect of the postulative unseen and the 
immediately apprehended unseen, and thus the integration between Eastern 
and Western cultures can be more easily attained tha many modern thinkers 


believe. 
The Validity of the Methods of Intuition and Postulation 


hat the Orient uses “concepts by intuition”; the 
ortant role to “concepts by postulation.” In the 
f the method of intuition which in the East is of 
dent insight into the self 


o 


Northrop stresses t 
West assigns a very imp 
West there is a distrust 0 
high philosophical respectability giving self-evi 
which is the most important entity to be known. Intuitive experience, 
from the Eastern standpoint, is something very different from imagination 
or empathy and is higher cognition often disclosed in dreamless sleep and 
samadhi or word and image-less meditation in which the subject, object 
and meditation become identical. This is by no means incompatible with 
logical construction and the method of, dialectic. It is the intellectual 
aspect of the process of self-experience which is always a self-transcendence- 
‘As the self rises above the biological environment and the particularised 
subjective-practical world-views, the universe in its indivisible totality 
is revealed nowhere except in I-am, I-think andI-transcend. In the Second 

some Western philo- 


East-West Philosophet’s Conference at Hawaii, 1949, ‘ 1 
sophers expressed anxiety lest continued and compulsive preoccupation of 


peoples in the West with certain limited kinds of theoretical construction and 
with certain limited dimensions of practical effort, should starve Ithe West 
even more than it has dot, of the pervasive personal affections, the many- 
sided affiliations, the well-integrated emotional life without which not only 
her moral wealth but also her psychological and physiological fhealth is 
likely to break down. They are not sure whether the causes of the malady 


Northrop : The Meeting of Eost and West, chapters 


1Quoted in Mukerjee : Theory ayd Art of Mysticism, 
See E a yee IX and X; See MacMurray: 
The Structure of Religions Experience, pp- 38-39. 
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lie in their ‘attachment to the methods of explanation characte 
Western empiricism or Western logic or wh><ther they lie largely in emotiona 
confusions and frustrations involved in such matters as technological deve- 
lopment and in the conflicts between ideals and certain habits and interésts. 
The larger recognition in the West of the validity of the method of, intuition 
and appreciation as a means by which the ultimate metaphysical knowledge 
or self-realisation can be reached, and that in the East it is not intuitive ex- 
perience alone but along with it the logic or dialectic establishes the founda- 
tions of a philosophical system will pave the wag or harmonising the metho- 
dologies of the East and West. Another way o 


achieving harmony between 
the theoretic component of the West with the aesthetic component of the 


East may be to mingle the masculine and the feminine principles in contempla 
tion and worship. The masculine principle comprises the unseen rational 
principle, while the seen, positively apprehended manifestation is the feminine 
principle. The two are interlinked in a metaphysical relation. No struc- 
ture of human knowledge can be adequate or complete without the recogni- 
tion of the theoretical and aesthetic components—the masculine and femi- 
nine complementaries of the pniverse. 


The Validation of Metaphysical Principles of the Social and the Natural Sciences 


The dialectical relation of Being and Becoming, immanence and trans- 


cendence in philosophical speculation furnishes the method of the normative 
social sciences. The sosi 


gial order is to be regarded neither as a super-indi- 
vidual organism comprising men as cells o subordinate organs, nor as 
4 vast incomprehensible machine into which men are smoothly and harmo- 


niously dovetailed as parts or materials, but rather as a moral and spiritual 
unity of collective efforts and Strivings of men that rest on shared meanings, 
purposes and ideals. These latter are subsumed and explained by the all- 


inclusive reality, cosmic order or law which is the expression of the fundamen- 
tal principles and values of self-actualisation and self-transcendence. ‘These 
are independent of individual 


and cultural judgment, and in their unity and 
harmony of polarities are embodied in every social institution, tradition 
and belief wnich contain its own opposition and the seed of its limitation 
and disorganisation. The philosophical method clarifies and validates the 


valuational presuppositions that furnish the axioms, deductions and goals 
of the social sciences. 


Methodological meta-scieutific or meta-physical principles are assumed 
by all sciences not excluding the social sciences, and it is these that make all 
scientific theories acceptable. It has become essential at this crisis of the 
social sciences to define the metaphysical principles and the procedures of 
validation in the fields of social theory including ethics, As in the case 
of the natural sciences the postulates should be characterised by simplicity, 
logical symmetry, aesthetic elegance and general applicability to observable 
phenomena. After postulation the succeeding phases of scientific methodo- 
logy comprise deduction of specific consequepces and validation. The 
next and crucial stage of development of social science rests on the possi- 
bilities for validation of social, philosophical and ethical systems that can 
be reached only by a new and adequate philosuphic synthesis. ‘The oa 
of such a synthesis are represented by the unity of human nature or of social 


‘See Moore: Essays in East West Philosophy, chapter XXIII, pp. 428—432; also the 
essay of W. R Dennes, pp 137—138. 
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experience, whence alone uniformities or constancies i.e. universal of gene- 
ric human values can emerge and simplicity achieved in the field of social 
science. “Generic” or “typical” human values represent the regularities 
inaggregate human behaviour that can be tested and validated against these 
in the social universe. In the natural sciences there has been no absolute 
agreement about postulation, and even about standards and methods of 
verification. _ The development of natural science came to be gradually 
associated with the clarification of presuppositions, deductive procedures 
and methods, of proof. Henry Margenau points out that in the subject of 
dynamics the formulation of Aristotle, which held sway for many centuries, 
made typical behaviour of moving bodies appear impossible. Only when 


. Galileo seized upon acceleration as the pivotal element ia the description 


OF eae bing inoa emerge, and simplicity was achieved. The 
a es ‘ es of clarification and development of acceptable standards 
validity may hold good of social science, ethics and metaphysics. Neither 
social survival nor social welfare, nor happiness nor power can serve as 
means for validation in a “postulational”’ ethics. Moral or metaphysical 
principles to be regarded as constant and successful should produce a society 
conforming to “generic” or “typical” humah values, judged by the simple 
but comprehensive dual criteri¢ of the development and expression of human 
personality and the unity and solidarity of the universe. Man is a symbolis- 
ing animal and his symbolisation that enables him to_ live simultaneously 
in different dimensions of reality follows the logie of dialectic. He reaches 
his ontological status only? through the unity of contradictions both of 
dimensions of his living and polarities of his assumptions and attitudes. 
The dialectical operation of the basic ethical laws of the uniqueness of the 
personality and the harmony of the Social order is true of the development 
of social relations and institutions of entire humanity. History, indeed, 
is the empirical validation of this universal dialectic of the opposite principles 
and habit patterns of individualism and collectivist regulation, freedom and 
control, rights and order. Philosophical theory rooted in the above 
dialectic, has among different peoples and epochs organised social life and 
institutions on the basis of the fundamental contradictory principles and 
values, and always obtains validation, even though unconsciously, in the 
vicissitudes of history. The see-saw struggle in human culture between the 
primary opposite forces of uniqueness of freedom and order or solidarity 
indeed, continuously subjects metaphysics to the processes of verification 
indndividual and social development. In the U.S. S. R. we find a stupendous 
experiment now going on in the selection and development of a new type 
of personality and society consciously based upon a philosophical theory. 
Its outcéme will be the verification of the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic that 


interpenetrates philosophy and science, psychology and life in that country. 


The Metaphysical Polarities in the Social Sciences 


Social science should now base its meta-scientific postulates on dialectic 
which is an empirical philosophy of continuous activity or becoming, an 
endless quest of that totality which man is, and which he understands as the 
unity of his opposites or polarities, Being and Becoming, order pnd indivi- 


duation, self-actualisation and self-transcendence, sensate and ideational. 
Such dialectic gives méaning to and epitomises the entire range a human 
al science 


experience, historical and personal. The traditional logic of soci a 
is inadequate to cope with the most acute, emergent social problem of the 
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age, tue reconciliation of the opposites of Gemeinschaft and Gesselschaft, 
freedom and organisation, immanence and transcendence. All modern 
social institutions with their all-pervasive standardisation and sense of im- 
personality are eclipsing Gemeinschaft relations in various social fields and 
blocking the full growth of the personality. Limited in their narrow range 
and endowed with special personnel and techniques, these foster specialised 
instrumental values that have come to be separated from the totality of social 
values—pecuniary and economic values, family values, political values, 
military values, legal values, recreational values and so on, thwarting the 
development of the total personality whose godls and values cannot be ful- 
filled except by traversing over several group and institutional fields and 
their systems of values. Man must confront fellow-man in the institutional 
setting. This is the outcome of his naturař history and culture. But this 
demands that the institution must be capable of fulfilling and expressing the 
full potentialities of his nature in all its creativeness and richness. He has 
` to enter into intimacy with his fellow-man in the institution so that communi- 
cation may transform itself into communion, and the institution itself into a 
living unity of persons as persons which implies the postulates of each for 
all and all for each. That this is not a mere theoretical notion is showñ by 
the fact that in the Oriental institution of the family, the various domestic 
relations, such as the parental relation, the conjugal relation, the fraternal 
relation and the kinship relation, have become abstract moral and religious 
symbols of direct universal human experience. The field of religion in the 
Orient is organised in relation to the central fict of intimate personal re- 
lations in the family. « Oriental religion seizes the various relationships of 
reciprocal love, fidelity, tenderness, devotion and sacrifice for teachin, 
out to Deity as the Divine Mother, tHe Eternal Bride, the Holy Child, the 


Sweet Companion, or generically the Person of Persons in whom all finite 
human relations are grounded and fulfilled, 


Self-Actualisation and Sı elf-Transcendence in Society 


of  person-in-community. Metaphysics primarily 
f which is at once the 
and way of transcendence. The infinite reveals 


whom he enters into 


and the particular, the 3 manent ‘and the trans- 


cendent in a single whole in experience. S 
q í } - Such a mode of thought no doubt 
awaits for its full articulation fresh adva i z 


ith depth and mystery, art with magi 
com i 
ecstasy. The emergent philosophy of ompelling emotional abandon an 


y personality grounds itself in the ex- 
ploration of the depths of the psyche and unites Re aesthetic- psychological 


a 
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» E = 
ve poo methods of approach to the mystery oof the 
p ous—the elf of all selves. Modern metaphysics must rest upon a 
synthetic approach towards persons, human relationships and values as 
revealing the true nature and destiny of Man. Only this can usher new 
modes of thought that may replace the false and pernicious ones that stem 
from impersonal and institutional attitudes and norms of contemporary cul- 
ture. The change in man’s metaphysical orientation towards persons and 
values will lead to an inevitable shift from sensate to ideational or trans- 
cendent culture, from laws, rights, organisations and Gesselschaft relations 
to love, sharing, goodnesseand Gemeinschaft relations. 

The world view of self as a mechanical ot organic unit dovetailed into 
an orderly but inert universe was bound up with the prpgress of science 
and technology and the contral of the physical environment in the preced- 
ing era. The present era faces the task of using scientific knowledge for 
the control and direction of the human environment. For the plan- 
ning and organisation of human interests, relations and values, the discoveries 


of the psychological and social sciences are obviously more significant than 


those of the natural sciences. This calls for a new world view of the self, 


neither as a “thinking substance,” nor asea “conscious organism” nor, 
again, as an isolated, “window-less monad”, but as a person-in-a community, 
of persons that carries the potentiality or value of a universal community 
or a universal mind, immanent in each self and directing it to itself as its 
meaning and destiny. Thus universalism ot transcendence becomes the 
constitutive metaphysical principle of the triad, person—value—society. 

Metaphysically, man finds his true humanity, his, real self in his identi- 
fication with the Supreme and Universal Person with whom dialogue begins 
from the actual, everyday personal selationships in society. As social in- 
tercourse develops, personality, maintained and fostered by the strengthen- 
ing and deepening relations of mutualism, love and sacrifice, comes to be 
regarded as the infinite or the absolute value, assimilating and integrating 
all utility values and intrinsic values o 


f self and the other. “He that loseth 
his life shall find it.” Self-actualisation and self-transcendence are the bi- 
f development of the human personality, as it transforms 
himself and transforms the other in dynamic reciprocal interchange. Reli- 
gion asserts the same truth as it embraces the subject-object polarity and 
the dialectic fusion of opposites, immanence and transcendence, in the Divine 
personality. Man whose experience of self js always an experience of fellow- 
man, who understands self-transcendence as self-expression and self-reve- 
lation, constructs the image of God as the union of immanence and trans- 


cendence. ; / , 5 
These are*several ancient systems of Indian metaphysics which regatd 
t and at the same time the concrete Universal Person 
all-too-human feelings and attachments. The 


tion and imperfection, transcendence and immanence 
here disappear, and the finite human creature becomes as much a require- 
dis for him. In Western metaphysics it 1s only recently 
Berdyaev, Brightman, Montague and Hartshorne 
completeness of deity in a manner that blends 
universal personalism ot “pi i i ’s need to contribute some- 
thing quite as concrete as an individual himself to the Divine experience 
|. Sucha symbolism with its nexus of polarities and levels of the personaz 
lity, dialectically understood as religious paradox, is psychologically and 


polar ways o 
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metaphysically- distinctive of the present epoch. 
the true meaning and purpose of society, 
temporary values, and a striving after a 
its depth and uniqueness that is obscur 
culations. It can serve as the true foun 
with its new attitudes towards person 
humanity as a concrete, living, 


It profoundly reveals 
representing a revaluation of con- 
n expression of the personal in all 
ed in the major philosophical spe- 
dation of the emerging social theory 
ality and value and of the solidarity of 
human-divine experience, 


G 
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CHAPTER XII 


WORLD-PICTURE AND WORLD COMMUNITY 


Impersonal ‘Thought Crucial for the Modern World-Picture 


Tt is hardly recognised that the sweep and majesty of contemporary 
cosmology and cosmography in the West are so much akih to the traditional 
eg pene of the Orient.’ Long before Copernicus man in the Orient 
ost his cosmic importance which he still arrogates to himself in the Occi- 
dent. Three things stand out as components of the world-picture provided, 
by the theory and philosophy of contemporary Occidental science that 
are largely in accord with Oriental philosophical traditions. First, Astro- 


nomy and Physics take us away from the limitations of space, as Geology, 
from the limi- 


Biology, History, Anthropology and Sociology take us away 
in the unbounded 


tations of time. Man, therefore, appears as å speck 
i f time. Such a conception 


Isating ocean o 
ly trivial or accidental 


gives man the.feeling that there is something entire 
time corftinuum. The emancipation 


time and space engender abstract, 
hed discourse which is the essence of the scientific 
the imperative of the imperso- 
ht, and on the other the feeling 
deas and concepts. The 


generalized and detac 
outlook. Thus proceed on the one hand, 


d certain ideologies and social and eco- 
nomic systems as sacrosanct, dividing mankind into belligerent camps for 
a global struggle. i i 
kind’s advance mar. 

eoples, drive them to violence and fade awa: 

synthesis, moral and religious 
sality of human personality. 

quently than in the Mahabharata : 

“Logical argument is inconclusive; the Vedas ate dissimilar; there 

iş no sage whose doctrines can be taken as authoritative. The verities 

of Dharma lie hidden in the inaccessible recesses of the soul; the tradi- 

tions followed by the many show the true way.” f 
The Chinese similarly express ide tolerance in the follow- 


; the spirit of wi 
ing adage : “Where standards differ there will be op 
can the standards in she world be unified?” 

__ Second, a significant trend of modern interpretation © 
is répresented by the notions of simplicity and unity. The supreme task 
of the modern physicist is the discovery of the most general elementary 
laws from which the world-picture can be deducted logically., But there 
r go. logical way to the discovery of these elemental laws. Einstein observes: 
There is only the way of intuition which is helped by a feeling 


for the order 
lying behind the appearance and this Einfuehling is developed by experience. 


position. But how 


f the world-picture 
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In every important advance the physicist finds that the fundamental laws 
are simplified more and more as experimental research advances. He is 
astonished to notice how sublime order emerges from what appeared to 
be chaos. And this cannot be traced back to the workings of his own 
mind but is due to a quality that is inherent in the world of operation. 
Leibniz well expressed this quality by calling it “a pre-established harmony.” 
More and more it is recognised by the outstanding scientists of the 
age that artistic and religious insight represents the source and guide of 
modern scientific discovery. Einstein observes: “The cosmi¢ religious 
experience is the strongest and noblest mainspring of scientific research.” 
According to Planck, the stage at which theoretical physics has now arrived 
is beyond the average human faculties, even beyond the faculties of the 
great discoverers themselves. ‘Thus the grei.ter sensitiveness.and refine- 
ment of the scientific apparatuses and instruments will have to be accom- 
panied by the greater keenness of the introspective, symbolising mind. The 
human mind in exploring the macrocosm comes at last to a final, feature- 
less unity of space-time, mass-energy, matter-field, an ultimate, undiversi- 
fied and eternal ground, beyond which it finds itself unable to progress, 
and of which it is itself an ephémeral conformation. ‘Thus man’s undei- 
standing of his own mind’s qualities of perceivifig the universe, of reasoning, 
of transcending himself and perceiving himself in the act of perception is, 
in the final analysis, crucial for the world-picture. The world-picture 
cannot be formed out of the, things and appearances of the world, but out 
of something beyond itself which his consciousness identifies with his real 
rather than immediate self. This is in entire accord with the traditional 
Indian metaphysical emphasis, the dialectic of self-valuation and self-trans- 
cendence. c 
Impersonal Sentiment also Essential for World-Interpretation 


1 e de mpersonal thinking so does it foster imperso- 
nal feelings and aspirations. This si 


universal love, compassion and non-viol 
The schools of the Vedanta that have s 


; he realisation of Brahman as an 
y of man with all fellow-men and sentient, 
Learn to distinguish between self 
shness and the source of sin; truth 
leads to justice and righteousness.” 


fi n] : 
Buddhist philol pea ies rom Japan to Indonesia, Both Hindu and 


EF : j t ic Yoga, exercises for the universa- 
lization of feelings and emotions, so that instead of ego-centric desires and 


nas 
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impersonal desires and emotions xegulate human 
€ 4 d touch, bound up with the human body, cannot 
be impersonalised, nor can feelings and emotions associated with physical 
states easily obtain impartiality and universality. The Yoga method is to 
concentrate upon such psychic states as are concerned with infinitudes in 
time or space. Thus there is deliberate cultivation of impersonal and 
universal thoughts, attitudes and sentiments that are given due weight in 
goals and purposes of life. In the East this approach towards universality 
and impartiality constitutes the essence of wisdom that she carefully dis- 
tinguishes from knowledge. Thus Oriental wisdom is defined not only 
by freedom from the egoism of the senses and comprehensiveness and sense 
of proportion of goals and values, but also by universal altruism and compas- 
sion. The oBhagavata whichwas written at the beginning of the millennium, 
and which represents a recent profound world-interpretation of Indian 
thought, develops a religion of charity and compassion to all out of the triple 
strands of universal Incarnation (Sarva-avatara), universal Compassion (Sar- 
va-bhuta-daya) and universal Salvation (Sarva-mukti) that make up the tex- 
ture of present-day religion and ethos in India. “Of all methods of the 
realisation of God, the best to My mind,'s to look upon all creatures (an 
‘outcaste, a cow, an ass and’a dog) as Myself in thought, word and deed; 


to worship Me as Indweller in all with Charity (dana), Active Benevolence 
(maitri) and Sense of Identity (abheda).” Such a religion, the Bhagavata 
declares, is the easiest and simplest, for has it aot been taught by Krishna 
to Uddhava who finds that the pursuit of the Yoga of non-dualism is ex- 
tremely difficult due to the distraction of the senses and mind? Yet i is 
“perfect” and immutable”, and free from even the slightest risk of lapse, 


because the sense of the identity of man and fellow-creature and resultant 
non-attachment lead to the ‘Absolute and Transcendent. (Bhagavata XI, 
29, 19—20). Thus Charity, Benevolence and Compassion in India not only 
have a metaphysical basis, but also directly lead to the ultimate reality. 
Morality and Truth are but two facets of the realisation of the true nature 


of man. 
Altruism, the Tmpersonalising Force 
\ No doubt mankind’s moral an 
pired by impersonal and generalised fee 
science, should be general and should be emancipat 
ly possible, from the tyranny of the here and now, and should have its roots 
in sympathetic imagination. « “Sympathy,” Bertrand Russell observes, 
“is the universalizing force in ethics; I mean sympathy as an emotion, not 
as a theoretical principle. Where there is limitation of sympathy there is a 
corresponding limitation in the conception of the good; the good becomes 
something to be enjoyed only by the magnanimous man, of only by the 
super-man, or the Aryan, Or the proletarian ot the Christadelphian. All 
these are cat-and-mouse ethics.”! Western ethics is still largely governed 
by the Kantian notion Of equity and justice rather than by those of love and 
sharing, so much stressed in Oriental and Christian morality. In post- 


Kantian thought in the West, the Hegelian, Marxian and totalitarian ethics 
has eclipsed the freedom and self-realisation of the Kantian ethical indivi- 
dual, and subordinatedespiritual values to a rigid moral, cultural end econo- 
mic determinism, while the Kantian delimitation of the autonomous spheręs 


emotions, other-regarding, 
experience. Sight, sound an 


in Metaphysics and Ethics 

d social progress is stimulated and ins- 
lings and emotions. Ethics, like 
ed, as far as this is human- 


1Power, pp. 258-59- 
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of religicn andcethics still holds good in contemporary Western thought. ° 
In India the ethics founded on the metaphysics of the indwelling of God 
in man fosters infinite charity and compassion for all sentient beings, and 
is equalitarian, buoyant and dynamic. In her non-theistic ethical systems 
it is introspection that establishes an inward continuity of self and the universe 
as a whole including more than man, and generates reverence for man, 
absolutely every common man. The other and self lose themselves in each 
other; the neighbour is transformed into oneself and the mystic asks, “Can 
there be bliss when all that lives must suffer? Shalt thou be saved and 
hear the whole world cry”. That is the kernel of Mahayana moral idealism. 
Similarly in the Bhagavata, Rantideva says, “I do not desire the most supreme 
condition (salvatioa), nor the eight kinds of success (yoga achievement), 
nor the cessation of birth or samsara. Entering into all creatures I solicit 
their suffering so that all may be happy”. The Bhakti movement that was large- 
ly shaped by the Bhagavata was a great egalitarian movement that spread 
to every nook and corner of the country from the thirteenth to the: eighteenth 
centuries, and would have established a casteless society but for the anarchy 
in the eighteenth century and the subsequent British conquest, economic 
debacle and social Westernisation. God in the Bhakti movement suffers 
with all the evil and imperfection of man, and the Divine self-surrender of 
love requires from man, God’s partner in creation, reciprocating love, 
service and sacrifice. Thus do love and sacrifice keep the whole creation 
moving, in which God and man are bound to each other ‘in eternal, self- 
transcending ties, and there is no deliverance of cither. And love, compas- 
siom and service belong to all castemen, high and low, and indeed the greater 
the sinner, the larger is his Opportunity for receiving God’s grace and of 
reciprocating it. Rajjab, the disciple of Dadu, sings, ‘“God-man (Nara- 
natayana) is Thy definition, It is not delusion but truth. In Thee 
the Infinite seeks the finite, the perfect knowledge seeks love, and when the 


form and the Formless, the individual and the Universal are united, 
Love is fulfilled in devotion.” 


The Circumscrittion of Human Loyalties and Sympathies 


i A true world-picture cannot be shai 
impersonal and universal thought of 

Religion, morality, art and literature may be 
means of understanding and interpret 
sion of human nature. The worl 
out of the symbolical worlds built 
The intellectual history of the 


À rely speculation but also to a proper under- 
E iad predation of the ends of man’s life and destiny, k is essen- 
cultivates gs and aspirations, freed from self- 


s 
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universe, have succeeded in presenti 


universalising and impersonalising © 
e promotion of the world community of tomorrow. 


certainly conducive to th 


The present crisis in world culture is roo 


love and sacrifice are confined today 
and the nation. Even historical 
a narrow philosophy 
Macaulay, Seignobos and Bryce for 
naive glorification o. 
view of world history sipplied the 1 


portant nation and the torch-bearer of civilization. 
th century was not the broad march 


tory in the West in the 19 
the unity: of the whole,” judging a 


bution to the common pool of cultura 
t of particular cultures, 


lised the explosive rgth century myths 
hat deflected the entire development 


rather the specific developmen 
Thus history defined and crystal 
of nationalism and imperialism t 
of humanity. The enlar; 
tensions of his sharing and solidarity 
sions and wars. Due to t 
of the sciences that is the resu 
and the resources of enti 
and security, but even its very exist 
doom in this Atomic age requires a c 
cism that may unite the various peop 
tually, even as they have been unifi 
Global co-operation rests far les? o 
tions, and far more on sympathies, 


Werld Philosophies as Ways of Living 


There are several philosophies that 


gement of man’s loyalties and sympathies, 


fe circumscription of loyalties 
It of the poolin: 


re mankind is now threatening not 
ence. Mankind, in order to avert its 


n laws, covenants, 
habits and aspirations. 


ing a world-picture grounaed in the 
f both intellect and :emotion that is 


ted in the experience that man’s 
only to the family, the class, the creed 


J knowledge has been distorted in the West, 
of history providing material in the hands of Gibbon, 


the intellectual self-complacence and 


f nineteenth century Europe. Hegel’s comprehensive 
esson that Germany was the most im- 


The conception of his- 
of mankind— 
nation or age according to its contri- 
] values or traditions of humanity, but 
nations and races,* 


the ex- 
can’avert many exploitations, aggres- 
even the pursuit 
g of the scientific discoveries 
merely its peace 


ode of ethics, art, literature and mysti- 
Jes of the easth emotionally and spiri- + 
ed economically and technologically. 
treaties and institu- 


have been of lasting influence on 
kind across the millennia. First, 


the individual and social history of man 
i nd the Vedanta in India (800-600 


B. C.). Second, there is the philosophy 
‘These shaped othe history of t 


millennia and a half. } 
truth, ideal justice, Or conformity to 


d-duty in the soci 


of Confucius in China (551-479 B. C.). 
i i for about two 
ception of Dharma or Rita as eternal 


the transcendental cosmic order and 
ial order defined social 


sas the all-binding reciprocal right-an 
The Vedanta with its identification of 


and legal norms from age to age. 
Brahman wit 
and cf Atnfan or the real 
quest for both verities and virtues. 
in the Confucian sys 
(sth century B. 
universe, provided tf 
society across the ce 
Indian concept of Dharma, th 


nturies. ‘There 


h Truth (Satyam), Goodness (Sivam) 
Self with the self dwelling 


Si 
tem and the Tao or the Way of 


C.) which all human b 


‘ded the basis of peace, harmony and s 
is aremarkable akinness bi 


e Chinese concept of Jen 
of virtues that prov: 


and Beauty (Sundaram), 
in all creatures was a 
imilarly in China “the Will of Heaven” 
the World in Lao Tzuism 
eings share in common and with the 
d stability in Chinese 
tween the 
and the Socratic 
ides the key to the 


concept of justice, the super-virtue es that : y 
trasted civilizations of India, China an 


study of values in the ancient con 


oth Dharma in India, and Jen, 


Hellas. Yet there is a profound difference. 1 
n China stress duties rather than 


and its moral expression Yio 
1See the writer's History of Indian 


(righteousness) i 
Civilization, vol. I, pp- 25 
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tights and mutaality in human and beyond-human relations. In Western 
ethics the Socratic justice accepted as norm emphasises rights rather than 
obligations, and does violence to both society and the prevalent code of 
morals by not recognising an absolute morality which transcends both, and 
in terms of which men and societies should be judged. Third, the philo- 
sophy of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle (470-323 B. C.) which moulded 
Occidental civilization for about the same period. Fourth, British empirical 
philosophy, from Locke (1632-1704) and Hume (1711-1776) to Bentham 
(1748-1831), inspired the English and American Revolutions and the liberal 
individualism, pragmatic democracy and intetnationalism of Western 
Europe and U. S. A. from the 17th to the later 19th century. The trans- 
cendence of law aid the tradition of civil liberties, firmly rooted in and 
defended by the Common Law, have stood behind the Anglo-American 
democratic way of living which has been followed more or less successfully 
in many parts of the civilized world. Fifth, the philosophy of Hegel (1770- 
1831) with its offshoot of the Marxist system has dominated the Occident 
for about a century. In the contemporary West, Hegel’s dialectic, enforced 
by Marx’s acceptance for his own materialistic interpretation of history of 
the former’s vision of the triad—thesis, anti-thesis, synthesis—,has inspired 
the political and psychological strategy of communism. In India Vedantic 
thought is similarly transformed into social relation, into a skill in activity 
—Yogah Karmasu Kausalam. Should dialectical materialism lead the 
peoples of the world towards global struggle and conflict, revolution and 
war? Or should the true dialectic of mind as tha: of Vedanta metaphysics, 
which gradually widens and deepens the mind through greater inclusive- 
ness of ideas and of their truth and value, and finally culminates through 
intuition in the Absolute, direct them along the paths of peace, cooperation 
and goodwill? 

General Theory of Relativity for Human Culture 


The metaphysical assumptions and norms of any philosophy of culture 
Occidental or Oriental, in respect of the universe, man and his destiny that 
mould the ideal pattern of social relations, values, myths and symbols of 
‘that culture have to be judged by their inclusiveness 
are the methods for findin 


Mie ie on gg facts. Social institutions and cultures 
these: ate ERNA as these shelter and enhance the values and symbols 
symbols and norms ae Similarly or not social or institutional 
and social nteds and sik 2 L, t bad in so far as these meet the biological 
wely steadied ahd Vef a onal demands of a social cultüre or not, as objecti- 
fy Such E ed or reasoned from postulates containing statements 
of facts. Such validation of the System of social symbols and norms in terms 
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» 
of the experienced needs of the social and cultural milieu a? well às of the 


full possibilities of human nature is of the nature of hypotheses and tentative 
generalisations rather than fixed, unchanging or sacrosanct moral values. 
Out of such studies, approximating to natural science methods, arises a 
comparative theory of values and symbols dealing with the inter-relations 
and scaling of values and the conflict, integration and enhancement of values 
and symbols. Each great culture or epoch promotes certain values and 
ideals that are adequate and required for it, but with an appreciation and 
understanding of wider social and moral facts and relations these have to 
be abandoned in favour of more completely stable or comprehensive systems. 
Are there not permanent universal values and ideals true to “the whole 
nature of man”, and endorsed by the experience of whole peoples and civi- 
lizations that may provide asurer basis of both integration of society and 
deepening of self than an abstract enquiry into morals ?! There are certain 
common values or normative ideals that like the laws of natural science, 
are expressed in, and communicated by universally understood symbols 
and myths, and that direct the progress of mankind towards certain common 
objectives. Just as in natural science we have the assumption of a pre- 
established metaphysical harmony, which is independent of man and region, 


and to which the scientists of ‘different parts of the world conform through 
the development of more delicate scientific instruments and sensitive powers 
of perception, so also there is a “general theory of relativity” for the cultural 


universe which is the same for all societies and peoples.* 


Generic Values, the Laws of Human Nature and Culture a 
The general normative theory of society or “thè human general theory 

of relativity”? comprises a comprehensive system of universal norms that 
belong to the nature of existence or reality or eternal goals of the cosmic 
process, including human history and civilization. In physical science 
we constantly extend the sphere of phenomena and observation, and ap- 
roximate to one truth, one completely stable symbolic system within which 
other stable symbolic systems are comprehended. “The history of scienti- 
fic development has shown,” as Einstein observes, “that of all thinkable 
structures a single one has at each stage of advance proved superior to 
all the others.” , Similarly in the social sciences we search for the generic 
eternal and universal values in the experience and progress of civilization, 
that test and validate these through the, passing epochs. The goals and situa- 
tional “imperatives” of individuals and specific groups and cultures, compris- 
ing the intermediate generalisations applicable to concrete cultural situations, 
correspond to the intermediate, dependent symbolic principles of heat, 
light, electricity and magnetism that hold good in concrete fields of natural 
henomena. Like the symbolic laws of natural science, values are also 
of different grades of universality and requiredness anid grow with the expan- 
sion of their fields and materials? The development of the natural sciences 
is associated with the formulation and acceptance of a set of standardised 
values inherent in scientific methodology. These are represented by unity, 
logical adequacy and aesthetic elegance—values without which theoretical 
advances in the physical sciences are not possible. Similarly the growth 


of the psychological and social sciences will lead to the definition and adop- 
es, constitutive of thein scientific 


tion of universal or standardised valu 
° 


1Mukerjee : The Dynamics of “Morals, p. 129. 
2Ibid. pp. 2IQ-215. 
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method? There will be based on an agreed view of human nature and the 
mechanisms of socio-cultural processes for the orientation of biological 
and social or spiritual and lower or higher needs that are integrated in social 
living, and embody a unified configuration of values and potentialities at 
all levels. m 

A substantial scientific consensus in respect of the nature of man, 
society and culture and their potentialities establishes certain universal 
principles, categories or values that embody the scientific method in social 
and psychological studies. These may be formulated briefly as follows: 

(1) Social Science and Philosophy deal essentially with the unity, 
harmony and wholeness of Persons—Values—and Society. i 

(2) Human value lies in the realisation in concrete human relations, 
groups and institutions of the wholeness and harmony of huaman nature 
ie, in its biological, social and spiritual levels and dimensions. 


f (3) The universal objective function of the socio-cultural system is 
to establish and maintain easy and smooth subordination of the biological 
and social to the spiritual goals and values in man’s integral living, and 
thus shape and promote the development of his personality. 


4 

(4) There are universal objective mora! laws that must be followed 
by men and societies that do not depend upon individual and cultural choice 
or judgment. Such universal moral laws are those of Prudence, Loyalty 
and Reverence representing three successive dimensions of morality and 
applicable to all men, Societies and stages of civilization. Comparative 
ethics furnishes the successive principles of moral progress that cover the 
entire expanding range of human relations and conduct, and provide the 
basis for that wholeness and integration with the physical and social environ- 
ment which makes possible the living of a full and free life. 

(5) Comparative “Culturology” furnishes two universal objective 
“laws” that underlie the unity of the moral and legal codes and practical 
social disciplines of all peoples. These are represented by the ethical and 
metaphysical norms of the supreme worth, uniqueness and adventure of the 
human individual and the harmony and integration of the social order. Bet- 
ween the two there is an antinomy that embodies itself in a see-saw 
struggle in human culture between status and mobility, freedom and authority, 


rights and order in the institutions of mankind. The philosophy of 
culture presents this antinomy as the dialectic of individuation and unity, im- 
manence and transcendence, Being and Becoming of which the social struc- 


ture and movement are but reflections and. glimpses. 


(6) There is some ultimate or metaphysical truth or value such as 
the “Transcendent Order,” “Cosmic Pattern” or “Law” which subsumes, 
organises and completes the finite realm of human life and values, an 
explains the true nature and destiny of man and society. 


(7) The feeling of wholeness and transcendence of human values and 


social relations makes these inseparable from the intuitive knowledge O! 
direct experience of fundamental modes of Being. 


(8) The metaphysical reality, the transcendental Essence or Being 1S 
value immanent in the finite changing existence including man and society - 
Man, valve and society are real as modes of Being. The entire field of socia 
relations, behaviour and experience finds jts highest value in a state O 
Becoming. 
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` 
The envisagement of a universal base consisting of generic human 
truths and values, as indicated above, that direct the sociaf action of man, 
as the “laws” of nature direct the forces of the physical world, will be aided 
bya frame work of appropriate logical ideas, methods and assumptions with 
which the theory of values will operate. The symbolic “laws” of the natu- 
ral and social sciences indeed march together towards a more and more 
sublime fundamental unity and harmony. + 


A World-Picture of More Inclusive and Complex Patterns 


Even the methods of working of the philosophy of science and the 
philosophy of culture closely resemble each other. Theoretical physics 
and mathematics on the one hand and the dynamics of culture on the other 
deal with patterns whether of abstractions of numbers, logical characters 
or relationships of patterns "of human behaviour and value orientation. 
Whitehead remarks, “Every art is founded on the study of pattern. The 
cohesion of social systems depends on the maintenance of patterns of beha~ 
viour; and advances in civilization depend on the fortunate modification 
of such behaviour patterns. Thus the infusion of patterns into natural 
occurrences, and the stability of such patterns, is necessary condition for 
talization of Good.” Thys does Whitehead explain the significance 
that Plato attaches to mathematical thought in relation to the search for the 
ideal. While Whitehead emphasizes the function of pattern in the produc- 
tion of Good.or Evil in the finite unity of feeling, which embraces the 
enjoyment of that pattern, Smuts shows how the articulation of mere inclu- 
sive and complex patterns or organic wholes, provides the key to evolution. 
This is the real vera causa, “the fundamental synthetic ordering, organising, 
regulating activity in the universe.” Samuel Alexander also maintains 
that value in its elementary non-human form, is the universal feature of the 
pattern or inter-connection of things in the growing universe. In the 
course of time which is the principle of movement, the matrix of space- 
time breaks up into patterns of ever-increasing complexity: matter, life, 
mind. The whole cosmic process is now preparing for the emergence of 


the next higher pattern the Deity. ‘Akin to Alexander’s view of emergent 
evolution is Sri Aurobindo’s conception of the transformation of man into 
the, Divine status. Creation in his systemis a process of the descent of 


God in order to ascend again—through the successive levels of matter, 
life and mind—back to the conscious vivid realisation of the Divine in 
human existence. There is a strong’ moral fervour in this cosmic mys- 
ficism, Man who inhabits simultaneously the realms of matter, life and 


i i ist i ivine in the mut- 
mind has the supreme prerogative of rising to the Life Divine in 
i tt d illumination of Brahman 


able vehicle of his body through the discovery ang ion of B 
that eomprtises at once Being and Becoming. Brahman is in this world 
to represent itself in the values of life. Life exists in Brahman in order to 
discover Brahman in itself. To fulfil God in life is man's manhood.” The 


nisus of evolution which is the positive creative urge of God cannot be 


consummated without man’s supreme ascent from the mental to the supra- 
mental consciousness that establishes his unity with the Divine. Man 
here ‘becomes the spiritual end-product of cosmic evolution. His inaina 
able obligation to rise to the supra-human divine plane makes him Godi 
partner in the world-process. “He who chooses the Infinite has heen cho; 

s 


1Essays in Science and Philosophy, p. 84. 
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by the Infinite.” Sri Aurobindo observes: “The animal is a living labo- , 


ratory in which’ Nature has, it is said, worked out man. Man himself may 
well be a thinking and living laboratory in whom and with whose conscious 
co-operation She will work out the super-man, the God.” The cosmos „here 
is the joint striving of man and God, of the finite and the infinite that leads 
to the final elevation of all creatures—an adventure in which man and God 
are co-participants from the very start of creation itself. 


“I contain the whole world in my soul’s embrace. 

The one heart that beats with-in all breasts is mine. 
The world’s happiness flows through me like wine, € 
Its million sorrows are my agonies. ` 

My vast transcendence holds the cosmic whitl.” 


This is somewhat reminiscent of the doctrine ef Universal Salvation charac- 
teristic of one of the last phases of Hindu mysticism as embodied in the 
Srimad Bhagavata. The latter assimilates from Mahayana Buddhism the 
fruth that there is one Nirvana in the cosmos and that is for all, and that 
individual liberation is a narrow, inadequate spiritual aim and stresses the 
majestic goal of striving for All-liberation (Sarva-mukti). 

3 ‘ 


Philosophy, Science and the Unity of Mankind 


Or, perhaps, Whitehead’s conception of mathematical pattern after 
Plato as embodying the Goodmay suit better the abstract, mathematical temper 
of the present age that finds a universal mathemetics a substitute for reve- 
lation in search for absolute truth. In itself a pattern is neither good nor 
bad. But every pattern can only exist in virtue of the doom of realization, 
actual or conceptual. And this doom consigns the pattern to play its part 
in an uprush of feelings, which is the awakening of infinitude to finite 
activity. Such is the nature of existence. It is the acquisition of pattern 
by feeling. The crux of philosophy, according to Whitehead, is to retain 
the balance between the individuality of existence and the relativity of exis- 
tence. As the Vedanta in India and the philosophy of Plato in the West 
originally discerned, it is possible for the human species to build up a sig- 
nificant world unity on the basis of universal inter-dependence and love, 
dependent upon the reciprocity between the individuality and relativity 
of existence or interplay between Being and Becoming, a metaphysical 
principle which can be acknowledged both as the True of thought and the 
Good of action, inseparably fused in both imagination and fact, knowledge 
and action. These would supplement Kant’s ideal of the unity of mankind, 
grounded on the unfolding of “the good principle,” in ethics and the con- 
apoy ideal of the unity of science based on common total understanding 
a os emphasis given for the time being to what social 

mmon eidos, ethos and value-experience of mankind 


Peo tar aed otenlture suggests as the unvarying causes that define 
ame ee dys ends of different cultures and means of their furtherance 
Ra a fhectiv: ines organisation and procedures of the U. N. O. 
of cutee (à 7 pe the way toward world unity. The development 

na its Bot se sing a theoretically valid account of human nature 
a potentialities, and revealing a set of universal values and normative 
ideals for haman cultures, will promote the acceptance cfa minimum common 
ethic for mankind without which.international institutions and agreements 


3 
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cannot bring about better'understanding and feeling among the peoples of 
ethe globe. World solidarity rests on the psychological upderstanding of 
personality, values and the social reality, both in the theoretical and practical 
fields, that can be provided only by philosophy embodying at once the 
growing unity of the knowledge of man and of his aspiration pattern. 
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JL STRUCTURE OF VALUES" 


“The twentieth century fays insistent demands upon both sociology and 
ethics to think in world terms. In studying the value-premises inherent in the 
p-ilosophical mysticism of the East and the scientific rationalism of the West, the 
scoiology of yalues could make a contribution both to intercultural understanding 
and to knowledge of the cultural conditions under which a world faith might 
become an actuality. This is only one instance of the intriguing possibilities that 
stem from the analysis of the rise, diffusion, conflict and reconciliation of values. 
And of the thinkers wh have enlarged our conception of the vistas opened by this, 
many-faceted field, none has done’ so with greater clarity or*erudition than Dr. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee.” (John E. Owen) 


THE SOCIAZ FUNCTION OF ART 


“Muketjee’s book is a valuable contribution to the comparative sociology 
of art, Mukerjee ‘helps us to a better understanding of mankind’s legacy of art. 
Most of all, he enlightens us as tothe richness of Oriental aro in a way unmatched, 
by any European writer whose prejudices and predilections for Western culture 
account for a very inadequate appreciation of the artistic heritage of the East.” 

- (Journal of gerilosophy) 
THEORY AND ART OF MYSTICISM 

“The significance of the volume lies in its range, evidencing the mystical 
in the wide variety of human experience. With sound scholarship and genuine 
insight, Dr. Mukerjee traces the mystical character of the various stages and phases 
of religion, In view of recent attempts at merely sociological interpretations 
of religion his treatment of the relation of the social and the religious is 


distinctly timely. It constitutes an outstanding merit of the book and deserves 
wide consideration,” o (Mind) 


THE SYMBOLIC LIFE OF MAN i 
“This challenging and attractive volume appears to be a broad integration 
of the wide regions of scholarship to which you have devoted your life, and I am 
especially delighted that ideas of bio-social structure and of the symbolic self are 
Woven into cognitive theory and indeed into cosmic theory.” (Garde why) 


THE CULTURE AND ART ORs 

“His survey is broad, dispassionate o 

Here is a great and comprehensive ming 5 
has been able to understand and to 
nation which has always been sof 


